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The August Review 


It appears that a substantial fraction of 
the population do not obey the rear-rank 
cynic’s admonition, “Never volunteer.” 
About 59 million working-age Americans 
did some volunteer work between 
September 2001 and September 2002, 
according to Stephanie Boraas’s analysis 
of a special supplement to the Current 
Population Survey (CPS). 

Boraas goes on to say that parents 
volunteer for their children, high school 
students are increasingly required by their 
schools to become involved in community 
service, and older persons, especially 
those in the early years of retirement, are 
more likely to do some volunteer work than 
younger people in the early years of their 
work careers. 

Geoffrey D. Paulin keeps us up to date 
with the dynamics of the changing 
Hispanic market and their consumer 
expenditures. The Hispanic population, 
which should not in any case have been 
treated as homogeneous, has changed 
in composition in the 5 years since 
Paulin first examined their expenditure 
patterns in this Review. Since the mid- 
1990s, the share of the Hispanic popu- 
lation that is of Mexican origin has 
fallen from 62 percent to 56 percent, 
the share hailing from Puerto Rico has 
stayed at about 11 percent, and all 
other groups have increased. As 
Paulin summarizes, “... expenditure 
patterns continue to differ by geo- 
graphic origin, at the same time geo- 
graphic origin is changing within the 
Hispanic community.” 

John Turner, Leslie Muller, and 
Satyendra K. Verma examine different 
concepts of “participation” in defined- 
contribution pension plans, an increas- 
ingly important part of many workers’ 
retirement income. They suggest that 
“active pension benefit accrual deriving 
from current work” is an important element 
of identifying who is a participant in a 
retirement plan. 


Families see more 
unemployment 


In 2002, a total of 7.8 percent of the 
Nation’s families had an unemployed 
member, up from 6.6 percent the year 
before. This was the second consecutive 
increase in this proportion. Thus, in an 
average week in 2002, 5.8 million families 
had at least one member who was un- 
employed, an increase of 962,000 families 
from 2001. 

The proportion of families with an 
unemployed member was higher for black 
families (13.1 percent) than for either white 
families (7.0 percent) or Hispanic families 
(11.2 percent). For all three groups, the 
proportion of families with an unemployed 
person was higher than in 2001. 

As in 2001, the average annual un- 
employment rate for parents of children 
under 18 was lower for married persons 
(spouse present) than for persons of other 
marital status. In 2002, the jobless rate for 
married mothers with children under 18 
was 4.1 percent. The unemployment rate 
for unmarried mothers—those who were 
single, widowed, divorced, or separated— 
was 9.5 percent. 

The jobless rate for married fathers with 
children under 18 was 3.7 percent, while 
among unmarried fathers, the unemploy- 
ment rate was 7.8 percent. For all persons 
with children under 18 (women and men, 
any marital status) the average annual 
unemployment rate was 4.8 percent, up 
from 3.9 percent the previous year. More 
information on labor market status within 
families is available in news release USDL 
03-369, “Employment Characteristics of 
Families in 2002.” 


Highest earnings in Middle 
Atlantic 


The Middle Atlantic division ranked 
highest in average hourly earnings in July 
2002. This division includes the States of 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
Workers in the Middle Atlantic States 
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earned an average of $19.79 per hour. 
Workers in the Pacific States had the next 
highest earnings at $19.08 per hour, 
followed by the New England States 
($18.61 per hour). The division with the 
lowest hourly earnings was East South 
Central, with mean earnings of $14.19 per 
hour. Mean hourly wages for workers— 
private industry and State and local 
government—in the country as a whole 
were $17.18 per hour. Learn more in 
National Compensation Survey: Occu- 
pational Wages in the United States, July 
2002, BLS Summary 03-02. 


Real product per worker 


In 2002, real GDP (in 1999 U.S. dollars) 
per employed person was $71,638 in the 
United States. In Belgium, the country 
with the next highest reading among 10 
national economies, it was $64,099. 
Japan, at $51,636, and Korea, at $34,578, 
were at the lower end of the scale. 
Gross domestic product (GDP) is the 
most comprehensive measure of a coun- 
try’s economic output, being the value of 
all market and some non-market goods and 
services produced within its territory. GDP 
per employed person can provide a 
general picture of a country’s overall 
productivity; this is only an approximate 
indicator of productivity, however, be- 
cause using the number of persons em- 
ployed as a measure of labor input ignores 
differences in the number of hours worked 
and in the skill levels of different people. 
Each country’s GDP is converted to 
U.S. dollars through the use of purchasing 
power parities (PPPs). PPPs are 
somewhat analogous to price indexes in 
that they can be used to measure the cost 
of a par-ticular basket of goods and 
services a-cross countries at a particular 
point in time. For more information see 
“Comparative Real Gross Domestic 
Product per Capita and per Employed 
Person, Fourteen Countries, 1960-2002,” 
in the Foreign Labor Statistics section of 
the BLS Web site. L] 


Stephanie Boraas 


Stephanie Boraas Is 
an economist in the 
Division of Labor Force 
Statistics, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


Volunteerism in the 


Volunteerism 
in the United States 


Between September 2001 and September 2002, 


more than I in every 4 individuals 
performed volunteer activities; 


women, students, and college graduates 


were most likely to volunteer 


bout 59 million people, or 27.6 percent of 
A« civilian noninstitutional population, 
olunteered through or for an organization 
at some point from September 2001 to September 
2002. Volunteers are a major source of labor in the 
United States, performing a variety of important 
tasks and contributing considerable time and effort 
to meeting the needs of their communities. The data 
in this article come from a special supplement to the 
September 2002 Current Population Survey (CPs).' 
The supplement collected information on the 
incidence of volunteering, the number and type of 
organizations through or for which persons vol- 
unteered, total hours spent volunteering, how 
people became involved in volunteering, and the 
kinds of work they performed as volunteers.” 


Incidence of volunteering 


Some population groups are more likely than others 
to volunteer. Parents, for example, are likely to be 
involved with school or youth-related groups. Older 
people, many of whom are in the early years of 
retirement, are more likely to volunteer than young 
adults. High school students are increasingly 
participating in volunteer activities in order to fulfill 
community service requirements. College students 
receive information on volunteer opportunities from 
service groups on campus and from community 
groups that target the campus as a source of 
volunteers. In addition, many universities actively’ 
promote volunteering among students.’ 

During the September 2001—September 2002 
reference period, women volunteered at a higher 


rate (31.1 percent) than did men (23.8 percent), a 
relationship that held across age groups, education 
levels, and other major demographic characteristics. 
The gap between the volunteer rates of men and 
women tended to be greater among groups with 
relatively high rates, such as whites and the more 
highly educated. (See table 1.) 

Whites had a considerably higher volunteer rate 
(29.4 percent) than blacks (19.2 percent). In- 
dividuals of Hispanic origin, who may be of any 
race, had the lowest rate, at 15.7 percent. This 
pattern held true for all age groups. 

People aged 35 to 54 years are more likely to 
volunteer than those who are younger or older. 
About | in 3 people between the ages of 35 and 54 
volunteered, a rate that may be partly explained by 
the fact that a great many individuals of those ages 
have teenaged or younger children at home. Par- 
ents with their own children under age 18 were more 
likely to volunteer than persons with no children 
that age, with volunteer rates of 36.5 percent and 
23.7 percent, respectively. Parents often volunteer 
for organizations in which their children participate. 
Partly because married people are more likely to 
have children than are unmarried people, volunteer 
rates were higher among married persons (32.7 
percent) than among the never married (21.2 
percent) or persons of other marital status (22.1 
percent). 

Among persons 65 years or over, the vol- 
unteer rate declined with age. For example, 26.3 
percent of 65- to 69-year-olds volunteered, 
compared with 25.0 percent of 70- to 74-year-olds, 
22.9 percent of 75- to 79-year-olds, and 16.1 
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[Numbers in thousands] 


Volunteers by selected characteristics, September 2002 


Total, both sexes Men Women 
| Volunteers Volunteers Volunteers 
Characteristic Civilian Civilian Civilian 
non- non- non- 
institutional Percent institutional Percent institutional Percent 
population | Number of population | Number of population | Number of 
population population population 
| l— 7 
Age 
Total, 16 years ANd OVET ............sssssesssessseneeees 214,429 59,163 27.6 103,148 24,514 23.8 111,281 34,649 ole 
NOMOIZ AE VOANS reac, trac ceretatcescuctcanicoscnastecsestitsr 35,470 7,860 22.2 17,851 3,318 18.6 17,619 4,543 25.8 
MGIO MTG YW GANS ereveconces-secvracssevoacs-cedcenvennttvnce 16,158 4,346 26.9 8,214 1,888 23.0 7,944 2,458 30.9 
ZOO ZAAVCANS eeccesreveecsstecsetectcacwortandanatercace 19,312 S010 18.2 9,637 1,430 14.8 9,675 2,085 21.5 
25 VGAatS ANGIOVON a cacecrcpsccsconcsereccsccrscesasrenseatas 178,959 51,303 28.7 85,298 21,197 24.9 93,662 30,106 32.1 
DONOISALY CANS tensteeesstetentent nriaesencen near enanrers 36,907 9,279 25.1 17,983 3,536 19.7 18,924 5,743 30.3 
BONO IAN VOAIS eisecerscccrcetassceousvescsromerwosacensere 43,888 15,089 34.4 21,661 6,210 28.7 22,226 8,879 39.9 
45 to 54 years 39,172 12,296 31.4 19,098 5,340 28.0 20,075 6,956 34.7 
55 to 64 years 25,993 7,146 PM fet) 12,431 3,098 24.9 13,562 4,048 29.8 
G5 VOAlS: a OV GN ence cerecnencnenccseeccnonterncede cs 32,998 7,492 22.7 14,124 3,012 21.3 18,874 4,480 23.7 
Race and Hispanic origin 
WIG acca cecerecctesatecenstveree ies sasntecds saceaesreeeceeeence 177,628 52,164 29.4 86,321 21,698 25.1 91,307 30,466 33.4 
BACK. << eaveecace <senwsnoncecten sviceteset Nasctessseausesssvarccces 26,039 4,987 19.2 11,696 1,955 16.7 14,344 3,032 2ta 
EIISPANNCOMGIN cate ceoerescteeecc et epaosccnccaacatecaneetee 24,065 3,769 Sez 11,845 1,522 12.9 12,220 2,246 18.4 
Educational attainment! 
Less than a high school diploma ................000+ 26,999 2,134 10.1 12,970 1,149 8.9 14,029 1,585 11.3 
High school graduate, no college? ................++ 57,664 12,293 21.3 26,772 4,612 17.2 30,892 7,681 24.9 
Less than a bachelor’s degree’ ..........:eccseeeeeee 45,314 14,919 32.9 20,650 5,734 27.8 24,664 9,185 37.2 
College graduate’ .c...te.rstsresseccosetsrsssersserssors 48,982 21,357 43.6 24,906 9,702 39.0 24,077 11,655 48.4 
Marital status 
DINGS MOVEMIMANIO cect, ctavesssserestevess-<createiness 57,316 1207 21.2 30,621 5,300 17.3 26,694 6,877 25.8 
Married, SPOUSE PreSENt ............ccescsscersesecees 115,706 37,823 $2.7 58,456 16,764 28.7 57,250 21,059 36.8 
Othanmaritalistatustcsehetetaveatentsseete ss 41,408 9,163 22.1 14,071 2,450 17.4 21,307. 6,713 24.6 
Presence of own children under 18 years® 
Without own children under 18...................200-08 149,204 35,371 23.7 74,167 15,143 20.4 75,037 20,227 27.0 
With own children under 18 ............:.ccceeeesceeeeeee 65,225 23,793 36.5 28,981 9,371 32.3 36,244 14,421 39.8 
Employment status 
CVA ABOF LOGS ta setesssetasesuesunauviexscosivesecssttuey 143,761 42,396 29.5 76,680 19,539 25.5 67,081 22,857 34.1 
ENNOY OO rent rnartit att tracus oaenatd dni tcormiicnies. 135,794 40,379 29.7 72,511 18,684 25.8 63,283 21,695 34.3 
FUILTITIO? vas causvecvavtanccastuoneticateteerestenrsetaiee es 111,905 31,910 28.5 64,719 16,683 25.8 47,186 15,227 32.3 
Qrtitline cccicaettocns avis Gannett psi tans 23,889 8,469 35.5 7,792 2,001 25.7 16,097 6,468 40.2 
NGI DROV OG Sa seatewvareactatasnis asl aie oxaeacnisy eases 7,968 2,016 25.3 4,170 855 20.5 3,798 1,162 30.6 
NOU HT NG: ADO (ONCGatecast coaratsvsnnsitswinssecedesccatsar 70,668 16,767 23.7 26,468 4,976 18.8 44,200 11,792 26.7 
[ | | ml 


‘Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 

? Includes high school diploma or equivalent. 

* Includes the categories of some college, no degree; and associate's 
degree. 

“Includes divorced, separated, and widowed persons. 

° Own children include sons, daughters, stepchildren, and adopted 
children. Not included are nieces, nephews, grandchildren, and other related 
and unrelated children. 
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° Usually work 35 or more hours a week at all jobs. 
“Usually work less than 35 hours a week at all jobs. 

Note: Data on volunteers relate to persons who performed unpaid 
volunteer activities for an organization at any point from September 1, 
2001, through the survey week in September 2002. Details for the above 
race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because data for the 
“other races” group are not presented and Hispanics are included in both 
the white and black population groups. 


percent of persons aged 80 years or over. 

School enrollment, rather than age, appears to be the 
important factor in the likelihood of volunteering among 
young people. The volunteer rate of young persons aged 16 
’ to 24 years who were enrolled in school was almost double 
that of those not enrolled in school, as indicated in the 
following tabulation: 


Volunteers 

Number Percent of 

School enrollment status (thousands) population 
Total, 16 to 24 years ........... 7,860 222 
EnrolledunischOOleesaetcrtemeestes Deey 28.5 
Enrolled in high school ........... 2,615 29.9 
Enrollediinicollegemecsssssscstce: WM IKY/ D7 i2, 
Not enrolled in school .............0+ 2,478 15.0 
NG stORLO SVE ATS .cesreveree tet cetece S27) 14.4 
DOtORZ As CarSiccctccecssvesctesseseee 1EOS 1 WS). 


As mentioned previously, many high schools and religious 
programs for youths emphasize community service, and 
college students are frequently exposed to on-campus and 
community groups that make volunteer opportunities easy 
to find and participation appealing. 

Once schooling is completed, it appears to continue to 
affect participation in volunteer activities. Educational 
attainment is a strong predictor of volunteer rates. Among 
persons 25 years or over, 43.6 percent of college graduates 
volunteered during the year, double the volunteer rate of 
high school graduates with no college experience and more 
than 4 times the rate of high school dropouts. This re- 
lationship held approximately true across a variety of 
demographic and employment characteristics, including 
some of those given in the following tabulation, which shows 
the percent volunteering in each group: 


Less than Highschool Less than 


high school graduate, bachelor’s College 
Characteristic diploma no college degree graduate 
Whiter. ..s1cces 10.5 22.8 34.5 46.0 
Meny cece. 9.0 18.2 28.9 40.9 
Women ......... 11.8 26.8 39.4 51.4 
Blachkeccccces.ts00es 9.2 14.1 26.1 36.6 
Menyies:..t0% 8.6 127 2502) 33.4 
WOMEN <c<s20ss 9.6 15.4 28.0 39.1 
Hispanic .......... 8.4 16.3 D2 31.9 
WECM sceeerezss- 5.8 13.4 22.9 Die, 
Women ......... 11.0 19.2 Pf P? 36.4 
Single, never 
THATTICG seoerereese 6.9 12.4 21.8 30.8 
Married, spouse 
PLESCMseccrsecees 11.8 24.5 37.0 47.2 
Other marital 
BtALUS Rer-<crteters 8.5 17.6 28.6 40.7 
Employed ........ 1M Us: oa 33.3 43.9 
Unemployed.... 13.8 19.0 34.2 40.9 


Not in labor 

LOLCE Meee: 9.1 20.2 Sils7/ 42.8 
Native born....... ahs PDL 34.1 47.0 
Foreign born .... Te 10.7 19.5 22.0 


Employment status also affects the likelihood of volunteering. 
Overall, nearly 30 percent of all employed persons had vol- 
unteered during the reference period. By comparison, the 
volunteer rates of persons who were unemployed (25.3 percent) 
or not in the labor force (23.7 percent) were lower. Among the 
employed, part-time workers were more likely than full-time 
workers to have participated in volunteer activities—35.5 percent 
and 28.5 percent, respectively. 

Among whites, the volunteer rate was highest for those 
who were employed (31.4 percent) and about the same for 
those who were unemployed and those who were not in the 
labor force (26.5 percent and 25.6 percent, respectively.) For both 
blacks and Hispanics, volunteer rates were similar for the 
employed and the unemployed (about 22 percent for blacks and 
about 17 percent for Hispanics). Volunteer rates for those not in 
the labor force were lowest for blacks (14.1 percent) and 
Hispanics (12.6 percent). (See table 2.) 


Hours spent volunteering 


Volunteers spent a median 52 hours performing volunteer 
activities during the period from September 2001 to September 
2002. While 28.2 percent of volunteers were reported to have 
spent 100 to 499 hours doing volunteer work, 21.5 percent 
spent only 1 to 14 hours volunteering. (See table 3.) 

Some of the same groups that have high volunteer rates also 
devote a relatively large number of hours to volunteering. College 
graduates, for example, with a 43.6-percent volunteer rate, spent 
a median 60 hours volunteering in the reference period. Still, 
individuals in some groups with low volunteer rates also spent 
a large number of hours volunteering. Black men who are not 
high school graduates had a volunteer rate of only 8.6 percent, 
yet volunteered a median 78 hours during the reference period. 
Volunteers aged 65 years and over devoted the most time—a 
median 96 hours—to volunteer activities. Those aged 25 to 34 
years spent the least time, volunteering a median 34 hours 
during the year. 


Number and types of organizations 


Most volunteers provided their services through or for one 
or two organizations—69.1 percent and 19.3 percent, 
respectively. About a third of all volunteers (33.9 percent) 
worked the most hours during the year for religious 
organizations. Educational or youth-service-related 
organizations accounted for the second-largest share of 
volunteers, 27.2 percent. Another 12.1 percent of volunteers 
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Volunteerism in the United Staters 


Volunteer rates by sex, race, Hispanic origin, and selected characteristics, September 2002 


performed activities mainly for social or community service 
organizations, and 8.6 percent volunteered the most hours for 
hospitals or other health organizations. (See table 4.) 

Older volunteers were more likely to volunteer for religious 
organizations, such as churches, than their younger counter- 
parts. For example, 45.2 percent of volunteers aged 65 years and 
over performed volunteer activities mainly through or for a 
religious organization, compared with 28.6 percent of volunteers 
aged 25 to 34 years. The most common type of organization for 
which 25- to 34-year-olds volunteered (34.3 percent) was in 
education or youth services. 

Among volunteers with children under age 18, 45.9 percent 
of mothers and 37.9 percent of fathers volunteered mainly for 
an education or youth-service-related organization, such as a 
school or Little League baseball. Parents were more than twice 
as likely to volunteer for such organizations as persons with 
no children of that age. In contrast, volunteers with no chil- 
dren under 18 were about twice as likely as parents to vol- 
unteer for a social or community service organization, such as 
a homeless shelter or a senior citizen center. 
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Al ‘ 
White Black Hispanic 
Selected characteristics 
Total Men ] Women Total Men Women Total Men Women 
Age 
‘ 25.1 33.4 19.2 16.7 21.1 15 12.9 18.4 
ee Heated OVOM, 5 ccccectavesscnstuecasceversasccvesasetes a - a a ae aes af ee cae oad 
once 16.7. .|..229° 43s 9.9 15.8 9.4 7.6 11.3 
20 to 24 years 19.3 ; . 
26.8 20.8 32.7 20.2 15.6 24.0 16.9 12.9 21.0 
25 to 34 years ; ; 
SSO AAIVOALS.. da esi ecccest stakes scevsssestscmreeetedontsctthas 37.1 30.8 43.4 22.4 19.1 202 20.6 15.7 25.4 
AB 10: SAV GANS «f wecncsthsccscacassuanass sshsostevasae cup p-eanescuanes 33.5 29.4 37.6 20.4 19.3 21.2 16.1 154 17.1 
BS) 1004s V CAMS iceteerecchcsaseseasansacecnassesnsccnnssoasavusvenveranss 28.8 26.1 31.4 20.6 19.1 ZIT 13.2 12.0 14.2 
GS YOAS: ANG OVON senccsteccexeceecancrsocuscvaresstoreaneseecerenve 23.9 22.2 252 13.9 14.9 13.3 6.9 6.2 7.4 
Employment status among 
persons aged 16 years and over 
E1TiPlO VOU sos cetees ies cveces ec anecunccesedessunsruseenosssamearstensaseas 31.4 27.1 36.6 21.9 18.9 24.6 17.0 14.0 21) 
Unentioyal Satucu seu se weeny Gis cs acevo sass sdassueucacnevereosucairestas 26.5 21.3 32.6 215 18.2 24.6 17.9 12.3 255 
Notiinithe labomtorcey=.c.5... tse. tesseecs cnc scc nays trtcenscreeces 25.6 20.1 28.9 14.1 12.1 15.5 12.6 9.0 14.4 
School enrollment status 
among persons aged 16 to 24 years 
EmronOdiim Qh SCNOO) 5. ccteccccnsccecresceeseeves-vesanscetnasee 32.3 26.0 39.5 18.2 17.0 19.4 19.6 15.6 23.9 
Enroll6d in College '..c.ccscc.ctvescacessvssevsectrtetotcceeessecvseros 28.3 25.2 31.1 23.9 19.7 26.4 19.6 19.4 19.7 
Notienrolled iniSChool -2-.d2.c-ccseceteen ese oeeemnapeeiccndesveres 16.0 13.0 19.1 10.5 8.4 12.7 8.6 t2 10.3 
Educational attainment among 
persons aged 25 years and over 
Less than a high school diploma .............::::0:seeeee 10.5 9.0 11.8 9.2 8.6 9.6 8.4 5.8 11.0 
High school graduate, no college! ...........:cceeeeeees 22.8 18.2 26.8 14.1 12.7 15.4 16.3 13.4 19.2 
Less than a bachelor’s degree? ..............sssceceseseeeee 34.5 28.9 39.4 26.1 23.2 28.0 25.2 22.9 27.2 
WONSGS GrACUate rene raa ec csatsersasicccesetassonsarenerences’aanttec 46.0 40.9 51.4 36.6 33.4 39.1 31.9 27.2 36.4 
' Includes high school diploma or equivalent. volunteer activities for an organization at any point from September 1, 2001, 
? Includes the categories of some college, no degree; and associate’s through the survey week in September 2002. Details for the above race and 
degree. Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because data for the “other 
races” group are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the white 
Note: Data on volunteers relate to persons who performed unpaid and black population groups. 


Volunteer activities for main organization 


Volunteers performed many different types of activities. Among 
the more commonly reported (volunteers could report more 


than one activity) were teaching or coaching (24.4 percent); 
canvassing, campaigning, or fundraising (22.9 percent); 


collecting, making, serving, or delivering goods (22.2 percent); 
and serving on a board, committee, or neighborhood association 
(16.3 percent). (See table 5.) 

The distribution of activities differed across major de- 
mographic groups. For example, parents of children under 18 
were much more likely to teach or coach than were persons 
with no children of that age, and college graduates were more 
than twice as likely as those with less than a high school 
diploma to do consulting or administrative work. 


How volunteers get involved 


The data show that there are two primary ways in which 
individuals become involved in volunteering: two in 5 did so on 


Table 3. 


Volunteers by annual hours of volunteer activities and selected characteristics, September 2002 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Percent distribution of total annual hours spent volunteering at all organizations 
Characteristic fe phn Not 2 
eer) otal | to 14 | 18t049 | 50t099 |100t0499| 00°F | reporting | Median 
hours hours hours hours aca annual annual 
hours hours hours! 
+—— aah 
59,163 100.0 2A 24.1 14.8 28.2 5.9 5.5 52 
24,514 100.0 21.1 23.4 14.5 28.9 6.6 5.4 52 
34,649 100.0 21.8 24.6 15.0 27.6 5.4 5.6 50 
Age 
NOtal PUG WEANSi AMG OVEMiicacceccs-cenescesecesssesascee 59,163 100.0 21.5 24.1 14.8 28.2 5.9 SO 52 
GMO years Me .c.earecr rt esssa.coe ccd 7,860 100.0 25.2 27.9 14.2 22.0 41 6.6 40 
TGRtON ORV CANS icsts..c..cccterreccsencertstcsoneeh se 4,346 100.0 23.7 29.4 15.2 22.0 2.8 6.9 40 
QOMOI24A SY CANS eoacccs <avsspcesctenctsss-s 3,515 100.0 27.1 26.0 12.9 22.0 Low 6.3 36 
ZOWOAIS ANG OVOMseccsstacccccvssccesacse 51,303 100.0 21.0 23.5 14.9 29.1 6.2 5.3 ave 
PO MONSS VAIS fee ceseceec rcpt tees cone 9,279 100.0 29.2 26.5 13.6 23.2 3.5 4.0 34 
35 to 44 years .... 15,089 100.0 21.0 24.8 16.3 27.8 5.8 4.3 52 
45 to 54 years .... --..| 12,296 100.0 20.5 23.0 15.9 29.7 5:7 5.3 53 
BEUtO G4 SY AIS Hees csccdacccsteceteeeswe Neo tsct ested 7,146 100.0 18.1 21.9 14.2 32.2 7.4 6.1 60 
OStvears*ANnGiOVOl cac-..cesamseess-cncvesctcncacerace 7,492 100.0 14.2 19.4 12.8 35.4 10.0 8.2 96 
Race and Hispanic origin 
WN IDILG cscnccsccchwceestsccaaaseaxsthvseaneecd sveasstuectsescbsese 52,164 100.0 21.4 24.4 15.1 28.1 5.8 Br 52 
BACK ce oesie saee to cteancr--<sncpeetvasoeacdincesctrensess 4,987 100.0 21.0 22.2 12.6 29.8 7.0 7.5 52 
FISPAMICIONGID eomerecteerses -= sete aren ages ccomeetn nce 3,769 100.0 22.9 26.6 14.9 24.3 5.2 6.0 44 
Educational attainment? 
Less than a high school diploma.................. 2,734 100.0 26.0 21.6 13.8 25.3 6.1 ne 48 
High school graduate, no college® 12,293 100.0 24.1 22.7 14.0 26.8 6.1 6.3 50 
Less than a bachelor’s degree? ......... 14,919 100.0 Pals 23.3 14.5 29.7 6.4 5. 52 
College graduate .............eceeeeeees 21,357 100.0 18.4 24.4 15.8 30.6 6.2 47 60 
Marital status 
Single, Never MALICE .............scescsencsesessereens 12,177 100.0 24.3 27.3 14.4 23.1 4.7 6.1 40 
Married, spouse present 37,823 100.0 20.8 23.2 15.1 29.8 6.0 sy 53 
OihetmMaritali status? ..cs.cccccttenseseee-encecosrecsce 9,163 100.0 20.8 23.6 14.1 28.5 Ue. 6.0 52 
Presence of own children 
under 18 years® 
Men: 
No own children under 18 years ...............++. 15,143 100.0 20.6 23.6 13.9 28.5 Wee 6.2 52 
With own children under 18 years 9,371 100.0 21.9 23.1 15.4 29.7 57 Au 52 
Women: 
No own children under 18 years ..............+.++ 20,227 100.0 20.8 24.6 14.4 28.2 5:5 6.4 52 
With own children under 18 years................ 14,421 100.0 23.2 24.4 15.9 26.9 o:2 4.4 50 
Employment status 
CiVIAMNADOF LOT CO ere. ccennes eevee enesceusessssssoscncce 42,396 100.0 23.2 25.0 15:2 26.8 4.9 4.9 48 
Employedircc.cceces-s.> 40,379 100.0 23.3 25.0 15.2 26.8 4.8 4.9 48 
Full time’ 31,910 100.0 24.0 25.3 14.8 26.2 4.8 4.9 46 
Part time® 8,469 100.0 20.9 23.7 16.5 28.8 5.1 5.0 52 
RIMGRTIDIOVED ceeeesasenacscseesectese<tstcesssarsssnseesncses 2,016 100.0 21.8 25.7 15.3 27.2 5.9 41 50 
Notiiimithie laDOF fOMCO ..-.-cecsksesea-excsencocncsese-> 16,767 100.0 17.2 ANSE 13.8 31.8 8.5 7.0 72 


‘For those reporting annual hours. 


2Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 


7 Usually work 35 or more hours a week at all jobs. 
8 Usually work less than 35 hours a week at all jobs. 


3|ncludes high school diploma or equivalent. 

4Includes the categories of some college, no degree; and associate’s 
degree. 

5 Includes divorced, separated, and widowed persons. 

6 Own children include sons, daughters, stepchildren, and adopted 


Note: Data on volunteers relate to persons who performed unpaid 
volunteer activities for an organization at any point from September 1, 
2001, through the survey week in September 2002. Details for the above 
race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because data for the 
children. Not included are nieces, nephews, grandchildren, and other re- “other races” group are not presented and Hispanics are included in both 
lated and unrelated children. the white and black population groups. 
nn a! 
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ifele){-¥- Volunteers by type of main organization for which volunteer activities were performed and by selected 
characteristics, September 2002 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Percent distribution of volunteers, by type of main organization’ ; 
Civic, Environ- Social Not 
a Total political, | Educa- | mental | Hospital ; or ae ' reporting 
Characteristics volun- profes- | tional or or |orother| Public Religious | commu- i Other | type of 
teers | Total | sional, | youth | animal | health | Safety a , organiza- 
orinterna-| service | Gore service | OF Ors tion 
|__ tional 
ha 0 3.5 es 
oes 1 100.0 6.1 27.2 1.6 8.6 1.4 33.9 124 4. Y 
Me eo pa aie 34'514 1000 7.6 25.5 17 6.7 2.3 33.0 12.7 5.0 3.9 1.6 
WOMEN sce sie ccncecesesevs 34,649 | 100.0 Sal 28.5 1.6 10.0 8 34.5 5 bi We 3.2 38 1.4 
Age 
Total, 16 years and 
over 2 Se SEES 59,163 | 100.0 6.1 27.2 1.6 8.6 1.4 33.9 12.1 4.0 3.5 15 
16 to 24 years............ 7,860 | 100.0 4.8 31.0 1.8 9.0 ers 30.5 12.9 a 3.5 1.6 
16 to 19 years ....... 4,346 | 100.0 4.6 34.1 1.6 Gal 1.0 30.7 13.2 al 2.8 42 
20 to 24 years....... 3,515 | 100.0 5.0 27.3 2.0 10.7 PHS) 30.3 12.6 3.0 4.4 2.2 
25 years and over...... 51,303 | 100.0 6.3 26.7 1.6 8.6 1.4 34.4 12.0 4.1 3.5 1.5 
25 to 34 years ....... 9,279 | 100.0 5.5 34.3 1.8 8.6 1.9 28.6 11.5 32 3.4 fel 
35 to 44 years ....... 15,089 | 100.0 4.6 39.3 1.4 6.6 V2 29.3 9.5 3.9 3.1 120) 
45 to 54 years ....... 12,296 | 100.0 6.4 25.5 1.6 8.7 1.4 34.5 11.0 54 3.8 2.0 
55 to 64 years....... 7,146 | 100.0 9.3 13.0 2:3 10.4 del 41.1 13.4 4.0 3.8 1.7 
65 years and 
OVGI cence tvecvaces 7,492 | 100.0 7.9 6.5 1.0 10.5 12 45.2 17.6 4.2 4.0 2.0 
Race and Hispanic 
origin 
WRG 2has- caso e2ecvncteccoren ee 52,164 | 100.0 6.4 27.2 1.8 8.8 1:5 32.9 12.2 44 3.6 1.4 
BACK Scrat secracesvercs-cte-cds= 4,987 | 100.0 3.5 27.4 3 6.7 6 45.3 10.0 1.6 2.9 nerd 
Hispanic origin...............- 3,769 | 100.0 4.2 32.9 6 6.4 at 36.6 10.7 2.8 33 ies! 
Educational attainment? 
Less than a high school 
(0 fo] fo) 16}: Weeoete RO EMP ror 2,734 | 100.0 4.6 22.6 3 6.4 1.2 45.8 13.4 1.6 2.8 as 
High school graduate, 
No college? ........... 12,293 | 100.0 6.0 25.4 1.2 8.2 1.8 36.9 11.7 3.9 3.6 1z3 
Less than a bachelor’s 
GOQTES icecccrenvececavssss 14,919 | 100.0 5.9 26.8 We 8.9 2.0 34.4 11.6 3.9 3.6 1s 
College graduate ........... 21,357 | 100.0 7.0 27.9 1.9 8.8 7 31.5 12.2 4.7 3.6 1.7 
Marital status 
Single, never married .... | 12,177 | 100.0 6.1 28.4 a2 9.6 ee 27.2 14.8 4.0 4.4 1.6 
Married, spouse 
GKOSON greece cts eecencterss 37,823 | 100.0 6.0 28.2 13 tt 1.4 36.6 10.4 4.0 3.0 1.5 
Other marital status? ..... 9,163 | 100.0 6.7 21.9 2.0 te 1.2 31.6 15.6 37 4.6 1:5 
Presence of own 
children under 
18 years® 
Men: 
No own children under 
NSEV OAS: ienncyecceses te 15,143 | 100.0 9.0 17.8 2.2 8.0 2.4 33.4 15.5 4.9 4.9 1.9 
With own children 
under 18 years. ....... 9,371 | 100.0 5.3 37.9 9 4.5 2.1 32.5 8.1 5.2 2.2 Nes} 
Women: 
No own children under 
TS VOAlS re seecnete.. 20,227 | 100.0 6.5 16.1 2.2 12.8 8 37.3 14.7 3.8 41 1.6 
With own children 
under 18 years ....... 14,421 | 100.0 3.1 45.9 6 6.0 oA 30.5 1.5 2.4 22 1.0 
Employment status 
Civilian labor force ........ 42,396 | 100.0 6.4 28.9 1.8 8.6 1.6 32.1 TRS 4.2 3:5 1.4 
EM DIOVOO atuaracnacteies 40,379 | 100.0 6.4 28.8 sf. 8.6 17 32.2 11.5 4.2 3:5 1.4 
UI TING! nv curves tharss 31,910 | 100.0 6.7 28.2 Tae 8.7 1.9 31.6 11.8 4.3 3.7 1.4 
Part time? ..sececsecces 8,469 | 100.0 6.2 31.2 1.8 8.1 8 34.8 10.3 3.5 2.9 1.4 
Unemployed ........00 2,016 | 100.0 5.4 31.8 2.2 8.1 9 30.2 12.6 4.4 3.6 8 
Not in the labor force .... | 16,767 | 100.0 5.6 | 23.0 ler 8.7 | 9 38.3 13.5 3.4 3.6 1.8 


‘Main organization is defined as the organization for which the volunteer 
worked the most hours during the year. (See the appendix for more details.) 

? Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 

Includes high school diploma or equivalent. 

‘Includes the categories of some college, no degree; and associate's degree. 

5 Includes divorced, separated, and widowed persons. 

® Own children include sons, daughters, stepchildren, and adopted children. 
Not included are nieces, nephews, grandchildren, and other related and unrelated 
children. 


“Usually work 35 or more hours a week at all jobs. 

* Usually work less than 35 hours a week at all jobs. 

Note: Data on volunteers relate to persons who performed unpaid volunteer 
activities for an organization at any point from September 1, 2001, through the 
survey week in September 2002. Details for the above race and Hispanic- 
origin groups will not sum to totals because data for the “other races” group 


are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the white and black 
population groups. 
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September 2002 


Volunteer activities for main organization for which activities were performed and selected characteristics, 


{Numbers in thousands] 
| Percent distribution of volunteer activities for main organization’ 
Ac- Acti- 
bits =P Ac- | Board : 
tivities |vitiesto| . a Organize, 
to _|support | Fvities commit: Canvass, Collect, : Soars Provide Not 
ae Total to | tee, or) cam- ke. |Construc-| Consult ; 
Characteristics volun- |Protect | emer- |... neighor-| pai MAKE, |COr ingor | orhelp | care | Teach reporting 
the | gency pport paign, | serve, | tion, Baevallcaer or or | Other | type 
teers |. viron public | hood or or | mainte- | adminis 
"| Pre- | heaith | asso- ; z trative | events | trans- | coach of 
ment | pared- eae raise | deliver | nance ai or _| portation activity 
or ness or | ciation | funds | goods y activities? 
: | Safety member 
animals | or relief 
Sex | 1 
Total, both sexes ........ 59,163} 4.6 4.8 8.3 16.3 22.9 22.2 9.7 14.0 43.2 12.3 | 244 16.8 1.4 
MOI festeccr as censee cee ccvecess 24,514) 5.3 5.8 9.0 17.9 20.9 17.6 16.0 14.3 40.4 12.0 | 27. 16.1 1.4 
WVOITIGN ccecspscccccestseees. 34,649} 4.1 4.0 7.8 15.1 24.2 25.5 52 13.8 45.1 12.6 22.4 17.3 ifs) 
Age 
Total, 16 years and 
OV CU recrven tates ctsievers 59,163) 4.6 4.8 8.3 16.3 22.9 22.2 9.7 14.0 43.2 12.3 | 24.4 16.8 1.4 
16 to 24 years ........... 7,860} 6.4 5.4 9.0 6.3 19.4 20.5 13.2 8.4 38.2 10.3 | 26.7 18.8 2.3 
16 to 19 years.......... 4,346) 7.3 4.8 8.9 SHS} 19.7 21.9 13.5 6.4 38.5 8.9 25.8 19.4 2.2 
20 to 24 years.......... 3,515) 5:2 6.1 9.1 UES 19.0 18.8 12.9 11.0 37.8 12.1 27.8 18.0 25 
25 years and over ..... 51,303} 4.4 4.7 8.2 17.8 23.4 22.5 9.1 14.8 43.9 12.7 24.0 16.5 1.3 
25 to 34 years.......... 9,279} 4.5 4.9 9.1 11.8 22.4 19.4 8.4 dae2 45.6 125 alee ey les 
35 to 44 years .......... 15,089) 4.8 4.6 8.0 16.7 25.3 21.3 9.5 14.0 47.7 14.6 | 30.7 14.3 IZ 
45 to 54 years.......... 12,296] 4.2 5.0 8.9 20.3 25.0 Paiall 9.4 16.3 45.3 12.9 24.7 15.3 1-5 
55 to 64 years.......... 7,146) 5.1 5.4 8.8 21.9 25.5 23.5 10.0 18.8 40.8 10.8 Nites: 17:3 1.0 
65 years and over.... | 7,492) 2.7 3.3 55 19.6 16.3 29.0 8.0 14.8 34.8 10.3 10.5 23.6 1.4 
Race and Hispanic origin 
White Sievecestevcencseveaceases 52,164) 4.9 4.8 8.3 16.6 23.2 21.9 9.8 14.0 43.3 12.0 | 244 16.8 1.3 
BACK eye spccerecscreawane 4,987; 2.9 4.4 8.2 iby 21.6 26.1 8.8 13.9 42.9 15.0 25.2 17.1 2.2 
Hispanic origin ............. 3,769} 2.8 3.3 7.3 91 18.9 28:3 8.8 9.4 36.3 10.4 | 243 20.2 1.7 
Educational attainment® 
Less than a high 
school diploma .......... 2,/34| 1.9 Si 5:3 8.0 14.6 30.0 12.1 fee 32.8 9.6 12.8 vars 1.0 
High school graduate, 
No College’ ........... 12,293) 3.9 4.2 6.9 14.2 23.2 25.3 9.7 10.0 42.2 126 19.2 17.1 2 
Less than a bachelor’s 
Geqrec’ sit teen 14,919} 4.7 5.5 8.4 16.3 24.1 23.7 9.1 14.0 45.3 14.5 24.1 16.7 fed 
College graduate. ........ 21,357; 4.8 4.5 9.1 22.2 24.1 19.1 8.5 19.2 45.4 12.0 28.2 15.4 1.5 
Marital status 
Single, never married ... | 12,177] 6.2 5.0 9.5 9.1 20.9 20.0 ae y. 10.7 39.0 10.3 23.8 18.6 2.1 
Married, spouse 
DIGSOMNt s.c< 2. <-ctestecceee 37,823) 4.3 47 len 18.9 23.8 22.3 9.8 14.8 45.0 13:2, 515 =26:0 15.4 ils} 
Other marital status®.... | 9,163) 4.1 4.5 8.8 15:2 21.6 24.9 6.5 15.0 40.9 Walz 18.2 20.1 1.0 
Presence of own children 
under 18 years’ 
Men: 
No own children 
under 18 years ...... 15,143) 5.5 5.9 9.4 17.9 20.6 18.4 16.5 eZ 38.3 10:95)|) :20%7, 18.1 1.6 
With own children 
under 18 years ...... 9,371} 5.1 5.6 8.4 17.9 21.5 16.4 oe 12.8 44.0 TO eves 13.0 1.0 
Women: 
No own children 
under 18 years ...... 20,227) 4.6 44 8.2 14.9 22.3 26.2 5.8 14.2 40.2 10.3 18.5 19.0 flier 
With own children 
under 18 years ...... 14,421 3.4 4.0 Ts 15.5 27.0 24.5 4.4 13:2 51.9 Heys 27.9 14.8 1.3 
Employment status 
Civilian labor force ...... 42,396) 5.0 Se 8.8 16.6 24.5 20.7 10.2 14.4 44.7 12.9 | 26.3 15.6 1.3 
Employedi:2...--sce--- 40,379) 4.9 5.2 8.8 16.9 24.6 20.6 10.1 14.4 44.7 12285 26:5 15.5 1.3 
FUIBtIMNO® wcc. seuss <cee---- 31,910) 4.8 5.3 9.0 1728 25.0 19.9 10.6 14.1 44.1 12.4 | 26.2 15.0 1.4 
Partitine® &. ..:-vacceszene. 8,469} 5.0 4.8 8.1 15.6 23.0 23.4 8.2 15.3 46.6 TAS ae 26:6 17.3 1.2 
Unemployed. ..........-++. 2,016} 6.7 5.1 8.8 10.9 22.9 22.7 11.5 15.2 45.1 14.3 26.4 life dee 
Not in the labor force .... | 16,767| 3.8 3.7 6.9 15.5 18.7 26.0 8.4 12.9 39.3 11.0 19.4 19.9 dev 


degree. 

6 Includes divorced, separated, and widowed persons. 

7 Own children include sons, daughters, stepchildren, and adopted 
children. Not included are nieces, nephews, grandchildren, and other re- 


lated and unrelated children. 
8 Usually work 35 or more hours a week at all jobs. 
® Usually work less than 35 hours a week at all jobs. 


Note: Data on volunteers relate to persons who performed unpaid 
volunteer activities for an organization at any point from September 1, 
2001, through the survey week in September 2002. Details for the above 
race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because data for the 
“other races” group are not presented and Hispanics are included in both 
the white and black population groups. Details will sum to greater than 100 
percent because respondents could choose more than one activity. 
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tion for which volunteer activities were 


Volunteers by how they became involved with main organiza 
performed and by selected characteristics, September 2002 
[Numbers in thousands] : 
Percent distribution of how volunteers became involved with main organization’ 
| he Was asked by— ie Not 
: Total Someone reporting 
Characteristic vounteets proached pelive wife how 
Total the Total Boss or fiend = organiza- Someone | Other involve- 
organi- employer : ti else ment came 
zation | coworker be he Jog 
sc 
| 
Sex 
59,163 100.0 40.1 43.0 1S 14.1 25.8 1.4 14.9 24 
24,514 100.0 39.3 43.8 1.5 15.2 25.5 1.3 14.8 2.0 
34,649 100.0 40.6 42.3 1.4 13.4 26.0 1.4 14.9 2.2 
Age 
Total, 16 years and over............+. 59,163 100.0 40.1 43.0 4) 3) 14.1 25.8 1.4 14.9 2.1 
ANGMOW24 V CANS aan sccescaxnssasteneccsns 7,860 100.0 40.7 40.2 9 16.1 20.8 a 16.2 2.9 
AGEO! TOIVEANS i. cies csscceseeesccvee: 4,346 100.0 40.6 39.6 2 14.9 21.8 aS 16.7 3.1 
QO 1Oi2A AW GANS vaccncesssvesscnee stone 3,515 100.0 40.9 40.8 1.9 WT 19.6 1.6 15.6 2.7 
25 Years ANC OVET .........eseeereees 51,303 100.0 40.0 43.4 1.6 13.8 26.6 1.3 14.7 2.0 
D5stO BAsV GANS gore: cpereseess-ceree> 9,279 100.0 38.1 44.1 3.0 14.6 25.0 1.4 15.6 22 
S5itOl4 AsV Gals fee teecsesceceesce te 15,089 100.0 39.8 44.0 1.6 1341 27.9 Le 14.4 1.8 
ABO S4RVCaIS t.cneessenvenasscneren 12,296 100.0 39.7 43.7 1.4 13.7 27.1 1:2 14.7 2.0 
55 to 64 years ......... ee 7,146 100.0 40.6 43.3 TZ 14.7 26.0 at 14.2 1.9 
65 years and OVE ...........22e8 7,492 100.0 42.6 40.8 3 13.5 25.5 1S 14.4 2.1 
Race and Hispanic origin 
NV IDLE cs see ctseckeveraceoust .Genvaneste Mertens 52,164 100.0 40.0 43.3 15 14.2 26.0 1.3 14.7 2.0 
4,987 100.0 40.5 421 1e3 13.6 25.1 2.0 14.7 2.8 
3,769 100.0 40.4 40.9 1.8 12.9 24.5 15 16.4 2.3 
Educational attainment? 
Less than a high school diploma . 2,734 100.0 39.2 45.2 6 15.1 27.6 17 13.7 1.9 
High school graduate, no college’ . 2,293 100.0 40.3 43.4 12 14.7 26.1 1.2 14.6 1.8 
Less than a bachelor’s degree? ..... 14,919 100.0 39.4 43.1 1.8 13.8 26.1 1.3 15.8 1.6 
College graduate ........ceeeeeeeeee 21050 100.0 40.3 43.3 Tee 13.1 27.0 1.2 14.0 2.3 
Marital status 
Single, never married .............:008 nal Ae 100.0 41.5 39.9 1.6 16.2 20.1 1.9 15.6 3.0 
Married, spouse present oo || ot, beo 100.0 39.4 44.3 1.4 13.3 28.0 1.3 14.4 1.9 
Other marital status? ..........0...0.... 9,163 100.0 41.0 41.6 1.4 14.5 24.3 12 15.8 1.6 
Presence of own children 
under 18 years 
Men: 
No own children under 18 years. 15,143 100.0 40.0 42.9 1.4 15.8 24.0 1.5 14.9 22 
With own children under 
NSVOALS Miers danantentMesncrestteee 9,371 100.0 38.2 45.3 Ter 14.2 28.0 11 14.8 bss 
Women: 
No own children under 
18 YOALS s.sccsssscesssersssseesenesessens 20,227 100.0 41.4 40.8 1.4 15.1 22.6 15 15.3 2.4 
With own children under 
WEVVGAIS wecccviriaesvecsctivssadvencscony 14,421 100.0 39.5 44.5 1.6 10.9 30.8 1.3 14.2 1.8 
Employment status 
Civilian labor force .......ceeceeeecees 42,396 100.0 39.2 43.7 1.9 14.5 25.7 1.4 15:4 2.0 
Employed ........e0ssseessee: 40,379 100.0 39.0 43.9 2.0 14.5 25.9 1.3 Tow 2.0 
Full time’ 31,910 100.0 38.3 44.6 2.3 15.1 25.9 1.2 12 1.9 
Part time® 8,469 100.0 41.6 41.0 8 12.3 26.1 1.6 15.1 2.3 
UN@Mployed ........0-cseessseesseeessees 2,016 100.0 43.3 40.7 1.6 15.0 21.6 2.3 14.3 1.7 
Not in the labor force ................... 16,767 100.0 42.4 411 3 13.1 he 26.1 1.4 | 14.2 HNP 2.4 
'Main organization is defined as the organization for which the volunteer unrelated children. 
Wore the most hours during the year. (See the appendix for more details.) "Usually work 35 or more hours a week at all jobs. 
; Data refer to persons 25 years and over. * Usually work less than 35 hours a week at all jobs. 
reguaes high school diploma or equivalent. ' Note: Data on volunteers relate to persons who performed unpaid 
. Includes the categories of some college, no degree and associate’s volunteer activities for an organization at any point from September 1 
egree. , 2001, through the survey week in September 2002. Details for the above 
* Includes divorced, separated, and widowed persons. race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because data for the 
®Own children include sons, daughters, stepchildren, and adopted children. “other races” group are not presented and Hispanics are included in both 


Not included are nieces, nephews, grandchildren, and other related and 


the white and black population groups. 
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their own initiative, approaching the organization for which they 
did volunteer work, and another 2 in 5 were asked to become a 


volunteer, most often by somebody in the organization. (See 
table 6.) 


THE RESULTS FROM THE 2002 VOLUNTEER SUPPLEMENT show 


Notes 


that about 59 million people, or slightly more than | in 4 persons 
aged 16 years and over, volunteered in the year prior to September 
2002. The propensity to volunteer varied by demographic and 
labor force characteristics. Future surveys will track changes in 
the number and characteristics of volunteers.* 


' The Current Population Survey (cps) is a monthly survey of about 
60,000 households that focuses on obtaining information on 
employment and unemployment among the Nation’s civilian 
noninstitutional population aged 16 years and over. For a detailed 
discussion of the survey and its concepts, definitions, and methodology, 
see “Technical Notes to the Household Survey,”published in 
Employment and Earnings and on the Internet at http://stats.bls.gov/ 
cps/cpseetn.pdf. 

? For more information on volunteer work in the United States, see 
Richard B.Freeman, “Working for Nothing: The Supply of Volunteer 


APPENDIX: Concepts and Definitions 


Labor,” Working Paper 5435 (National Bureau of Economic Research, 
January 1996). 

* For example, the Campus Compact, a national coalition of more 
than 900 college and university presidents, seeks to encourage 
community service among students in higher education. (See the 
organization’s mission statement on the Internet at http:// 
www.compact.org/aboutcc/.) 

‘For more information on the September 2002 volunteer 
supplement, see the technical note to the December 2002 news release, 
on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/news.release/volun.tn.htm. 


Volunteers are persons who performed unpaid volunteer 
activities at any point from September 1, 2001, through the 
survey week in September 2002. The count of volunteers 
includes only persons who volunteered through or for an 
organization; the figures do not include persons who 
volunteered in a more informal manner. For example, a woman 
who teaches acting to children through a local theater would 
be considered a volunteer; by contrast, a woman who, on her 
own, organizes softball games for the children in her 
neighborhood would not be counted as a volunteer for the 
purpose of the survey. 

Organizations are associations, societies, or groups of 
people who share a common interest. Examples are churches, 
youth groups, and civic organizations. For the purpose of 
this article, organizations are classified into eight major 
categories, including religious, youth, and social or community 


service organizations. (See table 4.) 

A volunteer’s main organization is the organization for 
which the volunteer worked the most hours during the year. If 
a survey respondent volunteered for only one organization, 
that was considered the main organization, even if exact hours 
were not obtained. 

In order to identify the type of main organization, 
respondents had to provide information about the 
organization and, for those who volunteered for more than 
one organization, annual hours worked for each. Some 
respondents did not provide the information necessary to 
determine the type of main organization. For these 
respondents, the followup questions on activities and how 
the individuals became involved with the main organization 
asked them to report on the organization for which they 
thought they spent the most time volunteering. 
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A changing market: expenditures 
by Hispanic consumers, revisited 


As the composition of the Hispanic population changed, 

Hispanic consumers continued to increase their share of spending 

at a substantial pace; a revisited study examines whether changes 

in expenditure patterns are due to changes in income or other similar 
factors, or due to changes in underlying preferences 


States continues to grow. Accounting for 
more than 6 percent of the U.S. population 
in 1980, the share nearly doubled by the year 
2000, with Hispanics accounting for just under 
12 percent of the population. ' Growing at more 
than 1 percent every 5 years since 1980, the 
Hispanic population experienced its largest 
increase during the 1995-2000 period, when it 
increased nearly 1.5 percent. Similarly, Hispanics 
account for an increasing portion of consumer 
spending—more than 6 percent in 1995 and more 
than 7 percent in 2000.7 
Many authors treat Hispanics as a homo- 
genous group, and have shown differences in 
expenditure patterns from other groups, such as 
White and Black consumers.’ However, recent 
work has shown that within the Hispanic 
community, expenditure patterns differ sub- 
stantially by geographic origin. That is, families 
of Mexican origin spend differently from those 
of Puerto Rican, Cuban, or those of other 
Hispanic origin. This is true of expenditure 
patterns in general,* and for expenditures on 
specific items, such as food.’ Due to these 
differences, it is important to note that the size 
and composition of the U.S. Hispanic population 
are changing. From 1994-95 to 2000-01, the 
number of Hispanic consumer units grew faster 
(21.8 percent) than the number of non-Hispanic 


‘['s Hispanic population in the United 
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consumer units (5.9 percent).© Among those 
Hispanic consumer units, the growth rates ranged 
from 9.4 percent for Mexican families to 76.6 
percent for other Spanish families. The change in 
composition can be seen when examining the 
distribution of consumer units by ethnic origin. 
Although Mexican origin was still the largest 
segment in 2000-01 (56 percent), it has fallen as a 
share of all Hispanic consumer units since 1994- 
95 (62 percent). The Puerto Rican share was a 
little more than 11 percent in both years, while all 
other groups saw increases in their shares of 
Hispanic families over the same time period. 
Cuban and Central or South American families 
increased their shares between 1 percentage point 
and 2 percentage points; those of other Spanish 
origin increased their share by nearly 4 percentage 
points. (See table 1.) It is important to point out 
that some of these changes are undoubtedly due to 
changes in procedures used by the source from 
which these data are obtained. However, 
independent sources also show differences in 
growth patterns within the Hispanic community.’ 

Given the diversity of expenditure patterns 
across geographic origin, and the changing 
composition of the Hispanic market, it is important 
to examine recent expenditure patterns for the 
Hispanic population in the United States. In 
addition to examining the most recent data 
available, that is, data from 2000-01, this article 


Weighted numbers and distributions of Hispanic and non-Hispanic consumer units, 1994-95 and 2000-01 


Number of consumer units 
Characteristic Percent change 
1994-95 2000-01 
All consumer UNIS Bieeeese Cemenceceee cerry er an te 102,313,790 109,606,058 Th 
Hispanics sstsnsensensscnsscueenssennsnecnneenessscssessneeanee 7,791,811 9,491,475 21.8 
Non-Hispanicse® 2a oe Tet ies ee 94,521,979 100,114,583 5.9 
Total Hispanics Bene onocusn voncetescinccescaecreeesetee ascetics 7,791,811 9,491,475 21.8 
Mexican sesneeenees 4,835,721 5,289,878 9.4 
Puerto Rican ... 897,347 1,081,220 20.5 
Cuban re raerteesrtesccceneceree er eee ec 357,584 579,773 62.1 
Central or South American ..............cceeceeeeeeee 1,049,660 1,390,334 32.5 
OtheSpanishiteec..ce oe oo 651,499 1,150,271 76.6 


Percentage of consumer units 


1994-95 2000-01 
A lWCOMSUMONMIITS ia secetnseossstececsecetes vasceteceerssees 100.0 100.0 
EISEN ICS te csecececcvscee vxcssecseemsuceas 7.6 


Non-Hispanics 


Central or South AME ican ...........:ccceeseeeeereee 
Ome SPamiShysrccccy-coecse-ctastvs teswseccserecseescoteders 


updates previous work in this area, which examined 
expenditures that occurred in 1994-95.* Because the intra- 
ethnic differences for Hispanic consumers are well- 
established in the literature, this article examines differences 
within the Hispanic community rather than comparing 
Hispanics as a whole to other groups, as the previous work 
had done. Otherwise, the analysis is similar: Expenditure 
patterns are examined at the aggregate (total consumer 
spending) level; for the average consumer unit within each 
Hispanic group; and using regression analysis to estimate how 
spending patterns differ for Hispanic groups when income 
and characteristics other than geographic origin are the same. 


The data 


The data used in this study are from the Interview component 
of the Consumer Expenditure Survey. The Interview survey 
is a panel survey designed to collect expenditure information 
from families over five consecutive periods. During the 
second through fifth interviews, the respondent is asked to 
recall expenditures for the last 3 months for most items in the 
survey. The first interview, which has a 1-month recall period, 
is used for bounding purposes—that is, to make sure that the 
expenditures reported took place during the reference period. 
(For example, a family that purchased a refrigerator during 
the month prior to the first interview should report it during 
the first interview. If the respondent for that same family 


reports purchasing a refrigerator in the second interview, the 
interviewer can make sure that the respondent is not referring 
to the same refrigerator reported in the first interview.) The 
Interview survey is designed primarily to collect recurring 
(for example, rent or insurance) and “big ticket” (for example, 
automobiles or major appliances) expenditures, because 
outlays for such items tend to be remembered for long 
periods. Although it is designed primarily to collect 
expenditures for relatively large purchases and expenses that 
occur on a regular basis, the Interview survey covers up to 95 
percent of all expenditures.’ Although the sample size for the 
Interview survey was about 5,000 consumer units per quarter 
in 1994-95, the sample size increased in 1999 to include 
about 7,500 consumer units per quarter. 

The sample used for study in this article includes all 
consumer units interviewed in 2000 or 2001, who identify 
their reference person"® as being of Mexican; Puerto Rican; 
Cuban; Central or South American; or other Spanish origin." 
The sample includes observations from 5,546 Hispanic 
consumer units interviewed in 2000-01. The smallest group 
is Cubans (335 consumer units), and the largest group is 
Mexicans (3,212 consumer units). However, the observations 
may not be of unique consumer units. In the Consumer 
Expenditure Survey, the data are collected so that each quarter 
of data can be treated independently, even if consumer 
units have participated for more than one quarter. The data 
examined here are weighted to reflect the U.S. population. 
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Demographic characteristics 


Among the several demographic characteristics for each of 
the Hispanic groups under study, income before taxes and age of 
reference person appear to have changed substantially over the 
1994-95 to 2000-01 period. (See table 2.) On average, income 
before taxes appears to have experienced increases over time 
for complete income reporters.'* The smallest increase is for 
Puerto Ricans (5.8 percent); the largest is for Central or South 
Americans (46.1 percent). Except for Puerto Ricans and other 
Spanish families, these increases all are statistically 
significant. However, these changes are only correct for 
nominal income. The Consumer Price Index (CPI) rose from 
150.3 in the 1994-95 period to 174.7 in 2000-01; an increase 
of 16.2 percent. After adjusting for inflation, the outcomes 
are very different. Puerto Ricans had lower earnings in real 
(that is, inflation-adjusted) dollars (-8.9 percent). Income 
for all other groups increased, but at varying rates. Other 
Spanish real income rose 2.2 percent, while income for 
Central or South Americans rose 25.8 percent in real terms. 
Furthermore, none of these changes (increases or declines) is 
statistically significant for any individual group, once 
variance is taken into account. Similarly, over the same 
period, age of reference person appears to have changed for 
several groups. Relatively large changes in average age 
appear for Puerto Rican, Cuban, and other Spanish families. 
However, when the variance in each year is taken into 
account, the changes in age are not found to be statistically 
significant. 

Several demographics for which percent reporting is 
shown have also changed, and in ways that one would 
probably associate with improved economic status. For 
example, the percentage of homeowners increased for all 
Hispanics from 42 percent to nearly 47 percent over the study 
period. In particular, large changes are seen for Puerto Ricans 
(26 to 35 percent); Cubans (46 to 59 percent); and other 
Spanish families (37 to 61 percent). Educational attainment 
has also increased for most groups, with declines in high 
school or less education, and increases in percent reporting 
at least some college. The exception is other Spanish families, 
for whom the percent reporting some high school or less rose 
sharply, from 19 percent to 31 percent. In contrast, the percent 
reporting high school graduation dropped from 30 percent to 
22 percent. Similarly, the percentage of college graduates 
dropped from 23 percent to 15 percent. Other than the group 
of some high school or less, only the group with some college 
increased, from 28 percent to 32 percent among those 
reporting for other Spanish families. Several groups also 
reported higher percentages of reference persons for their 
consumer units who were working for pay. For example, 
Puerto Ricans reported 60 percent working (58 percent for a 
wage or salary; 2 percent self-employed) in 1994~95, 
compared with 68 percent in 2000-01. Although the percent 
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retired rose, from 7 percent to 10 percent, for this group, the 
proportion not working for reasons other than retirement fell 
from 34 percent to 24 percent. Similarly, Central or South 
American households reported 78 percent of reference 
persons working in 1994-95, and 19 percent not working for 
reason other than retirement. However, in 2000-01, the 
working proportion rose to 84 percent, and the other-reasons- 
not-working proportion fell to 11 percent. In most other cases, 
the proportions were similar in each period, with the 
exception of other Spanish households. For this group, the 
percent reporting that the reference person works dropped 
from 70 percent to 66 percent. Wage and salary reporters 
dropped from 67 to 60 percent, while reports of self- 
employment rose from 3 percent to 6 percent. The largest 
change, though, was in retirement: 9 percent of these other 
Spanish households reported a retired reference person in 
1994-95, compared with 20 percent in 2000-01. At the same 
time, the percent reporting reference persons not working for 
reasons other than retirement dropped from more than 1 in 5 
to about 1 in 7. Whether the changes in occupational status 
indicate higher economic status is an open question. It may 
be that the “others not working for pay” rate was higher in 
1994-95 than 2000-01 because more families in 1994-95 
could afford to have the reference person stay at home than 
those could in 2000-01. (One of the reasons for “others not 
working pay,” for example, is staying home to take care of 
children or family members.) If the changes described in the 
composition of the Hispanic community are due to increases 
in immigration by different groups, this also could play a role, 
as it is reasonable to assume that the desire to work is a major 
factor in the decision to immigrate.'* 


Other characteristics were stable over the period. For 
example, family composition did not change much for most 
Hispanic families, except for Cubans, who are less likely to 
be single and more likely to be “other families” in 2000-01 
than in 1994-95. Similarly, other Spanish families 
experienced an increase in married-couple families (with and 
without children) and a decrease in other families. Degree of 
urbanization did not change substantially, except for other 
Spanish families; for this group in 1994—95, there were about 
30 urban families for every rural family; but in 2000-01, there 
were only 2 urban families for every rural family. 


Changes by region are also interesting. Except for Mexican 
and Puerto Rican families, all groups show smaller 
proportions in the Northeast in 2000-01 than in 1994-95. 
Which region experiences growth at the expense of the 
Northeast’s decline is different across Hispanic groups. 

All groups but one show increases in the proportion of 
non-White families. The exception is other Spanish, for 
which the proportion of White families rises from 89 percent 
to 92 percent, and the proportion of Black families declines 


| table 2. | General characteristics of Hispanics by geographic origin, 1994-95 and 2000-01 


Geographic origin of reference person 


General 
characteristic All Hispanics Mexican Puerto Rican Cuban Mae dpi aoa Other Spanish 
1994-95 | 2000-01 1994-95 | 2000-01 | 1994-95) 2000-01 | 1994-95/2000-01| 1994-95 | 2000-01 |1994-95| 2000-01 
T lis 
Sample size ............. 2,940 5,446 ei 3,212 331 574 174 335 434 784 274 541 
Number of consumer 
units represented .... | 7,791,811 | 9,491,476 | 4,835,721 | 5,289,878 | 897,347 |1,081,220 | 357,584 |579,773 |1,049,660 | 1,390,334 |651,499 |1,150,271 
Percent of consumer 
units represented ... 100.0 100.0 62.1 SOEs, eS 11.4 4.6 6.1 13:5 14.6 8.4 12.1 
Income before taxes' $27,112| $34,984 $26,063) $33,703 | $28,332 | $29,984 | $28,370 |$38,813 | $28,781 | $42,057 |$29,703 | $35,284 
Percent complete 
reporters .............. 87.8 83.9 87.3 84.6 84.5 84.6 92.6 84.4 89.6 82.3 89.9 82.8 
Age of reference 
POrSONPe. coat cece 41.0 42.5 40.1 40.6 40.5 43.5 54.7 50.0 39.2 40.7 43.3 48.4 
Average number in 
consumer unit: 

PorsonStesreccnccnees: 3.4 3.4 Shi/ 3.8 3.0 2.9 2.4 PEt Sh 3.1 2.8 2.5 
Under (Sc 1.3 Ue ies) thes) 1.1 1.0 ae) 6 tee ne) 9 rh 
Age 65 and older 2 2 2 Ya ce 5 4 ail al v2 4 

EArinOns eccecssscceeeses Us 1.6 1.6 1.8 1.1 1.3 1.2 1:3 Was) 1.8 1.4 1.3 

Vehicles)..........:0 1.6 1.6 1.8 HWeza 9 et 1.3 1.4 1.3 1.3 1.5 iler/ 
Automobiles ...... ted 9 fle 9 8 8 1.1 9 11 9 ited, 1.0 
Other vehicles .. t5 if aU 8 ail xe} fe 5 ne 4 4 tk 

Housing 

characteristics: 

Rooms (excluding 
bedrooms) ........ 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.7 4.5 4.6 4.7 4.5 5.0 sri 
Bedrooms .......... 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.3 220 2.1 2.6 2.3 2.2 2.4 2.5 
Bathrooms ......... 1.3 1.4 1.3 1.4 G2 1.2 HS ifere 1.4 1.4 fst 1.4 

Half-baths .......... | 4 5 1 A 2 | 2 2 2 ae 

Percent distribution: 

Housing tenure: 

Homeowner ......... 42.1 46.8 48.1 48.1 26.2 35.1 45.5 58.8 30.5 33.8 36.5 61.1 
With mortgage... 28.0 29.8 29.4 30.3 22.4 24.4 31.9 45.7 27.3 27.0 24.7 27.6 
Without 

mortgage........ 14.1 17.0 18.7 17.8 3.8 10.7 13.6 13.2 3.2 6.9 11.8 30.5 
Reni seinen. 57.9 532 51.9 51.9 73.8 64.9 54.5 41.2 69.5 66.2 63.5 38.9 

Race of reference 
person: 

Winit@aieecreseosstece 95.6 93.9 97.9 96.7 93.2 88.6 94.7 91.4 91.5 89.4 89.4 92.3 
BIAGKgrcecctetercess 3.3 4.5 0.9 1.4 4.9 10.7 5.3 AL 7.4 9.8 10.4 Biz 

Othen=..-keseae 1.1 1.6 tee 1.9 1.9 if (?) eS 1.1 8 (?) 25 

Education of 

reference person: 

Some high school 
OV, IOSS scgessezecesss 45.0 41.8 52.0 49.9 40.8 Si2 42.0 26.8 34.0 29.6 18.6 30.9 

High school 
graduate ........... 26.1 24.4 25.9 24.5 28.7 27.9 20.7 25.6 23.8 22.9 30.4 22.3 

Some college ...... 18.6 22.5 16.4 19.6 19.5 25.4 18.2 23.1 22.6 23.3 Diet, ch 

College graduate 10.3 11.3 557) 6.1 10.9 9.5 19.0 24.5 19.6 24.2 2o8 15.0 

Family composition: 

Single person ..... 15.8 15.8 11.8 11.0 19.7 19.4 36.2 19.2 Wire 18.2 Zor 29.8 

Husband and wife 
OUI gcesewartccseexss 10.9 10.3 11.6 8.5 7.2 9.8 WE 16.0 8.1 9.4 Witz 17.6 

Husband and wife, 
own children 
OM Visecstavevessecasac 34.1 33.3 38.6 38.5 27.0 22.5 26.1 23.2 30.5 32.1 20.9 26.2 

Single parent ...... 11.9 9.1 10.4 8.2 22.0 WS 2.6 4.8 15.4 7.8 9.1 9.0 

Other families ..... 27.3 B15 PXETE 33.9 24.1 30.7 17.9} 36.8 28.3 32.4 32.6 17.5 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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Continued—General characteristics of Hispanics by geographic origin, 1994-95 and 2000-01 


substantially, from 10 percent to 5 percent. However, the 
proportion from other races increases over the period from 
virtually none in 1994-95 (there were no data reported that 
year) to 3 percent in 2000-01. 


Expenditure patterns 


Aggregate expenditures. Aggregate annual expenditures are 
the total dollars in the economy that are accounted for by 
each group’s spending. The term “aggregate expenditure 
shares” in this case is defined as the proportion of total 
“Hispanic expenditures” accounted for by each group. Table 
3 shows aggregate annual expenditures and aggregate 
expenditure shares for Hispanics in 1994—95 and 2000-01. 
Note that in every case (except reading) aggregate 
expenditures rose from 1994~95 to 2000-01, at least for 
Hispanics as a whole. This is less meaningful than it might 
seem at first glance, because these data are in nominal 
dollars—that is, they do not account for inflation. This 
adjustment will be made subsequently. More useful, perhaps, 
is to examine aggregate expenditure shares. Most groups 
accounted for their expected share for most items (according 
to their share of the population), but spent differently than 
expected for other items. For example, in 2000-01, Mexican 
families account for 56 percent of Hispanic families, and 
account for 56 percent of Hispanic spending on apparel and 
services, but they account for less spending than expected 
for housing (51 percent) and more for transportation (59 
percent). These differences are similar to the earlier period; 
Mexicans accounted for 62 percent of Hispanic households, 
58 percent of Hispanic housing expenditures, and 65 percent 
of Hispanic expenditures on transportation. 
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Geographic origin of reference person 
Central or ; 
General All Hispanics Mexican Puerto Rican Cuban s Other Spanish 
characteristic P South American 
1994-95 | 2000-01 | 1994-95 | 2000-01 ke 994-95| 2000-01} 1994-95 rey 1994-95 | 2000-01 / 1994-95 | 2000-01 
FOGION me reetenercsorces: 
Northeast .............. 16.7 1535 0.8 ee 67.7 67.7 16.0 7.3 37.8 29.0 
Midwest .............6 al 7.0 8.3 7.8 4.8 9.6 4 6.1 6.5 4.8 
South eset: eee eve 35.6 34.9 35.6 37.6 24.7 17.8 75.4 78.0 30.1 35.7 
WSL eetecccess scctasectessss 40.7 42.6 55.3 53.1 2.8 5.0 8.2 8.6 25.7 30.5 
Degree Urbanization 
een tee ceshcacnesesiett 98.3 93.8 98.2 96.5 98.2 99.7 100.0 96.8 99.2 99.4 
BRUYAIIS fester <cesseneseses ay, 6.2 1.8 3.5 1.8 3 () 3.2 8 6 
Working status of 
reference person: 
Wage or salary 
QAINCL weeectessastectes q25) 71.9 76.3 75.3 57.8 65.9 63.6 65.0 71.1 Ti8 
Self-employed......... 3.8 3.6 3.8 2.9 2.1 1.9 2.0 2st 6.5 5.9 
FRROUSO GN. cz.ccenk eects 8.6 9.2 9.0 6.6 6.6 9.8 22.6 20.5 3.4 5.4 
Other not working ... 15.5 15.3 10.9 15.3 33.6 23.5 11.8 12.3 19.0 10.9 
+ 
' Complete income reporters only. 2 No data reported. 


As in 1994-95, expenditures on transportation in 2000-01 
show interesting patterns. Mexican families account for a 
little more spending on private transportation, and Puerto 
Ricans account for less than expected; but other groups 
account for approximately their population share. However, 
the public transportation share varies substantially from the 
population share for all groups except other Spanish 
consumer units (who account for 12 percent of the Hispanic 
population, and 11 percent of Hispanic public transportation 
expenditures). Mexican families (56 percent of Hispanic 
families) and Cuban families (6 percent of Hispanic families) 
account for far less of the aggregate public transportation 
expenditure—38 percent for Mexican families, and 3 percent 
for Cuban families. Puerto Rican families (11 percent of 
Hispanic families) and Central or South American families 
(15 percent of Hispanic families) account for far greater 
shares than expected—21 percent for Puerto Ricans, and 28 
percent for Central or South American families. 

In health care, the results are mixed among the groups. 
Other Spanish families spend more than their share for all 
components of health care. Cuban families also spend more 
than their share for all components except medical supplies. 
Puerto Rican families spend less than their share for all 
components, as do Mexican families (except for prescription 
drugs, which, at 57 percent, is slightly larger than their 
population share). Central or South American families show 
mixed results for each component. 


Expenditure levels and percent reporting. As with aggregate 
annual expenditures, nearly all expenditures in 2000-01 are 
larger than those in 1994-95. However, this does not necessarily 
mean that any group is purchasing more—it may only be a 


Table 3. Coton expenditure shares for Hispanics by geographic origin of the reference person, 1994-95 
and 2000-01 
Aggregate expenditure share (in percent) 
pipenciure Total Hispanics I 
category Mexican Puerto Rican Cuban Central or South Other Spanish 
American 
1994-95 | 2000-01 | 1994-95 | 2000-01 | 1994-95 | 2000-01 cc 2000-01; 1994-95 | 2000-01 |1994-95| 2000-01 
INUMDOP ee ctee cricsens ces 7,791,811) 9,491,476) 4,835,721 | 5,289,878 | 897,347 |1,081,220| 357,584 | 579,773 | 1,049,660 | 1,390,334] 651,499/1,150,271 
Percent of total 
ENSPaniGs emer 100.0 100.0 62.1 Seif eS 11.4 4.6 6.1 13:5 14.6 8.4 12.1 
Total expenditures 
(in billions of dollars ) $194.1 $290.9 60.2 53i/, 10.7 10.1 4.6 7.0 15.3 17.6 9.1 11.6 
Food at home............ 29.3 38.6 60.8 56.6 12.4 10.8 4.3 5.9 13.9 16.3 8.5 10.4 
Housing (excluding 
vacation and 
pleasure trips) ....... 64.9 97.1 57.9 51.4 11.8 11.3 4.4 7.9 nlyfea le 18.6 8.8 10.8 
Shelter and utilities 56.2 83.3 57.2 51.4 12.0 11.6 4.2 7.9 WEL 18.4 8.9 10.7 
Other housing ...... 8.6 13.7 62.1 51.0 10.8 9.7 5.4 8.3 13.1 19.7 8.5 11.4 
Apparel and services 9.7 12.5 64.3 55.9 10.4 14.1 3.1 5.0 13.7 16.4 8.5 11.6 
Transportation 
excluding vacation 
and pleasure trips) 36.1 62.9 65.3 58.8 7.3 Thal 42 6.4 14.0 15.7 9.1 1:5 
LFA dh Near oe 35.2 61.8 66.3 59.1 7.0 74 42 6.5 13.6 15.4 8.9 15 
Public (excluding 
vacation and 
pleasure trips) .... 9 1.1 27.2 38.1 20.3 21.3 5.8 Plat 30.5 21.5 16.3 10.7 
Health care..............0 G5 11.1 60.9 50.8 10.0 9.5 6.1 8.3 14.2 15.1 8.8 16.2 
Health insurance ..... 3.7 5.8 61.3 47.9 12.2 10.6 78 9.4 9.0 14.5 9.6 WAS) 
Medical services ..... 3.0 3.4 60.9 53.9 6.4 7.6 3.6 Us 21.3 18.2 7.6 13.0 
Prescription drugs ... 6 1.4 59.7 56.9 11.8 10.0 78 6.9 10.6 10.8 9.6 15.4 
Medical supplies ...... 2 4 55.4 47.4 15.2 9.0 5.1 4.7 15.9 1255 8.4 26.0 
Recreation and 
related expenditures . 17.3 25.5 57.3 52.5 11.3 10.9 5.4 7.3 15.9 dived 10.2 12.2 
Food away from 
NOME wacey® cess. ata ses 7.0 10.3 60.3 56.0 9.5 9.3 5.4 6.2 16.5 16.8 8.4 11.6 
Entertainment .......... 7.3 10.9 58.9 53.8 11.4 11.1 ay Tid 13.7 15.1 10.8 12.9 
Reading <:...c.:.:--.-.--- 6 6 50.5 51.1 13.7 12.2 5.5 6.7 18.5 Vet 12.5 15.6 
Transportation 
(OMICS) lecceeteees--e se 1 2.1 42.8 40.5 15.6 13.0 6.1 10.6 21.0 26.4 14.3 9.3 
Other lodging........... 1.0 ilcvA 49.4 38.1 14.9 15.8 6.0 10.9 18.3 21.2 11.3 13.9 
(OTE Pi eae eae 29.3 45.7 58.6 50.6 10.8 9.5 5.6 Te 15.0 20.0 9.9 12.9 
Alcohol a. 4).--- al 2.0 65.8 55.0 6.8 8.7 5.6 6.9 14.6 17.9 oe 11:5 
Tobacco and smoking 
supplies .............. ial 1.7 52.2 46.9 23.6 17.0 4.0 8.4 9.6 13.4 10.6 14.2 
Equation ser. 2.2 3.2 39.6 35.6 WA 12.4 met 6.8 26.6 26.9 8.8 18.2 
Personal care .......... 1.6 2.2 55.8 52.0 10.6 10.4 75 7.2 16.9 17.6 9.4 13.0 
Cash contributions .. 3.3 6.5 58.0 46.1 8.4 8.0 10.3 5:1 13.4 30.5 9.8 10.2 
Personal insurance . Saf, 25.4 59.3 53.6 10.4 9.3 4.5 7.0 14.6 17.2 11.2 12.9 
Miscellaneous ......... 4.0 4.7 66.8 49.3 8.6 et 5.4 9.9 12.4 20.1 6.8 13.0 


reflection of increasing prices. To help account for this, the 
percent change between 1994-95 and 2000-01 in each 
expenditure is shown in table 4 for each group. As noted 
earlier, the CPI for all items rose 16.2 percent from 1994-95 
to 2000-01. Therefore, if all goods and services under study 
had price increases at the same rate, expenditures for each 
good and service would be expected to rise 16.2 percent if 
quantities purchased did not change. Increases in 
expenditures of more than 16.2 percent would indicate larger 
quantities purchased, while increases of less than 16.2 percent 


(or decreases in expenditures) would indicate a decrease in 
quantity purchased. Even so, using the CPI in this way must 
be done with caution. The CPI is most useful when market 
baskets (the mix of goods and services purchased) do not 
change over time. It is possible that a change in real 
expenditure as measured by deflating a nominal expenditure 
by the CPI may be due to the fact that consumers are 
purchasing a different combination of goods and services in 
the second period than in the first, rather than a change in the 
total number of goods and services purchased. 
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The cP! for all items is most reliable for total expenditures, 
because the index reflects price changes in overall consumer 
purchases. Given this, it can be seen from table 4 that for 
Hispanics in general, total expenditures increased in real terms 
over this period. That is, the average annual expenditure for 
all Hispanics rose 23.0 percent, in excess of the 16.2 percent 
threshold. However, the table also shows that the increases 
were not consistent across groups: the rate of increase for 
Central or South American families (29.5 percent) and Cuban 
families (40.6 percent) was much faster than the rate of 
increase in the CPI. For other Spanish families, the increase 
(8 percent) was smaller than the increase in the CPI. These 
findings are less surprising when considering changes in real 
income, described earlier. Puerto Rican families had the only 
decline in real income (9 percent), and other Spanish families 
had the smallest increase (2 percent). Central or South 
American families (26 percent) and Cuban families (18 percent) 
had the largest increases in real income. Mexican families, 
whose total expenditures rose slightly faster (18.2 percent) 
than the CPI (16.2 percent), had increases in real income of 
11.3 percent. 

For other expenditures, analysis using the CPI for all items 
may not accurately reflect changes in spending patterns. For 
example, expenditures for apparel and services by all 
Hispanics rose by only 6 percent during the period under 
study. Applying the cP! for all items to this item would make 
it appear that Hispanics on average dramatically reduced their 
clothing purchases. However, the CPI specifically for apparel 
and services declined 3.2 percent during the period under 
study. Therefore, quantities purchased increased substantially 
for the average Hispanic consumer unit. To correct for this, 
changes in expenditures for selected items are compared with 
changes in their price indexes. Most of the items selected are 
major categories from table 4 (for example, food at home). 
However, caution should be used when interpreting these data. 
As noted earlier, there may be changes in the composition of the 
market basket for a particular good or service. For example, 
when considering food at home, consumers may still purchase 
the same total number of pounds of meat in two periods, but 
may purchase more beef and less poultry in one period than the 
other. Assuming the prices are different for these goods, the 
reallocation of purchases by itself would cause expenditures 
for food at home to change, even if prices for all food items 
were constant over time. In addition, although the CPI 
category may appear to match the expenditure, there may be 
differences in the CPI category and the expenditure category. 
For example, the CP! for transportation includes changes in 
prices of airfares. Expenditures for airfares in this study are 
included in “transportation on trips,” which is included in the 
separate “recreation and related expenditures” category. 

The CPI for food at home increased at about the same rate 
(16.5 percent) as the CPI for all items. Given this increase in 
prices, it is interesting to see dramatic declines in real 
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expenditures for food at home for most Hispanics. For the 
average Hispanic family, expenditures for food at home rose 
only 8.0 percent. For Mexican families (12.0 percent) and 
Cuban families (11.1 percent), the rate of increase in 
expenditures for food at home was also less than the CPI for 
food at home. Expenditures actually fell in nominal terms for 
Puerto Rican families (4.9 percent) and other Spanish families 
(9.5 percent). Only for Central and South American families 
(16.5 percent) was the rise in these expenditures consistent 
with the rise in the CPI for food at home, meaning there was 
no real change in food at home expenditures for these families. 
When examining expenditures for food away from home, the 
situation becomes no clearer. The CPI for food away from 
home increased 16.4 percent, also at about the same rate as 
the cP! for all items. Expenditures for food away from home 
rose faster for Mexican families (25.0 percent) and for Puerto 
Rican families (nearly 19.5 percent), but at about the same rate 
for (16.2 percent) for other Spanish families. For the two 
remaining groups, the increases in expenditures were smaller 
than the increase in the CPI for food away from home: 13.6 
percent for Central or South American families, and 3.3 percent 
for Cuban families. For Mexican families, whose expenditures 
for food at home rose 12 percent, some of the decrease in real 
terms may be due to increases in real terms in expenditures for 
food away from home. But clearly, this is not true for all other 
Hispanic families. It is important to keep in mind, though, that 
lower real expenditures in this case do not necessarily mean 
that Hispanic families are eating less food. It may be that they 
are buying food both at, and away from home in 2000-01 that 
is less expensive than the food bought in 1994-95. This could 
be due to dietary differences in Hispanic and non-Hispanic 
families, because the CPI for food at home is based on the 
average American urban family, and it is not adjusted by 
ethnicity. Other literature has shown that Hispanics have 
different food-at-home expenditure patterns than non- 
Hispanics, and if Hispanics tend to eat foods that are lower in 
price than non-Hispanics, this could also explain some of the 
difference.'4 
The cP! for housing rose 18 percent from 1994-95 to 

2000-01, compared with a 23-percent increase in expenditures 
on housing (less trips) for all Hispanics. Several groups 
experienced increases in housing expenditures that were 
somewhat above the CPI change: Mexican families (21 
percent); Puerto Rican families (19 percent); and Central or 
South American families (23 percent). For Cuban families, 
however, the increase in housing expenditures (67 percent) 
was markedly higher than the CPI increase; and for other 
Spanish families, it was markedly lower (less than 4 percent). 
This is interesting, because table 2 shows that the average 
size of dwellings occupied by Hispanic families has not 
substantially changed over this period. For other Spanish 
families, part of the answer may lie in the fact that a 
substantially larger proportion of these families live in rural 


Table 4. 
person, 1994-95 and 2000-01 


Average annual expenditures and expenditure shares for Hispanics by geographic origin of the reference 


Average annual expenditures (nominal dollars) 
Expenditure category Total Hispanics Mexican Puerto Rican 
Percent Percent Percent 
1994-95 2000-01 change 1994-95 2000-01 change 1994-95 2000-01 change 
4 ——+- 
Numbern2st24..2.09 a. .:.] 7,791,811 9,491,476 21.8 4,835,721 5,289,87 9.4 897,347 1,081,220 20.5 
Percent of total 
FSPANICSH seek. cecececscese | 100.0 100.0 62.1 SO!7, TAS 11.4 
Total expenditures ........... 1 $24,911 $30,651 23.0 $24,164 $29,545 22.3 $23,194 $27,191 17.2 
FOOGIAUNOMG ec-cr.cr-<-4- ] 3,761 4,063 8.0 3,686 4,127 12.0 4,052 3,853 -4.9 
Housing (excluding 
vacation and 
pleasure trips) ........... 8,325 10,225 22.8 7,764 9,424 21.4 8,533 10,162 19.1 
Shelter and utilities it 7,216 8,779 Pai jai 6,653 8,102 21.8 7,489 8,937 19.3 
Other housing ........... | 1,110 1,446 30.3 cei 1,322 19.0 1,045 1,225 17.2 
Apparel and services ...| 1,246 1,322 6.1 1,291 1,325 2.6 jes 1,292 14.8 
Transportation 
(excluding vacation 
and pleasure trips) .... 4,632 6,629 43.1 4,875 6,989 43.4 2,950 4,453 50.9 
PrINQUO Re ercccconesscesvesezes- | 4,518 6,515 44.2 4,825 6,911 43.2 2,749 4,241 54.3 
Public (excluding 
vacation and 
pleasure trips) ......... | 114 114 0 50 78 56.0 201 213 6.0 
FiSalthiCanOnsce...:--.ca-e- | 966 1,166 20.7 948 1,063 12.1 838 976 16.5 
Health insurance ........ 480 615 28.1 474 529 11.6 509 573 12.6 
Medical services ........ 380 361 -5.0 373 349 -6.4 211 241 14.2 
Prescription drugs ...... 79 143 81.0 76 146 92.1 81 125 54.3 
Medical supplies .........] 28 47 67.9 25 40 60.0 37 37 0) 
Recreation and related 
EXPeNnditures ..........eee 2,219 2,684 21.0 2,047 2,529 23.5 2,170 2,558 17.9 
Food away 
{POMNOMOT. ceecrecacsacsed 894 1,080 20.8 869 1,086 25.0 740 884 19.5 
Entertainment .............4 937 1,150 22.7 889 1,110 24.9 924 1,116 20.8 
FROACING|ssrc-secsccrcsecsesecs-4 75 60 -20.0 61 55 -9.8 89 64 —28.1 
Transportation 
(COMMS) ee -ocececsceees- { 190 220 15.8 131 160 22.1 258 252 -2.3 
Other lodging.............. { 123 174 41.5 98 119 21.4 159 242 52.2 
O©theree Tees Bee cvet 3,762 4,815 28.0 3,553 4,370 23.0 3,528 4,012 13:7 
LN (ete) Yo | bane soe POE 182 215 18.1 193 212 9.8 108 165 52.8 
Tobacco and 
smoking supplies .... 145 176 21.4 122 148 21.3 297 262 -11.8 
Educationt-....:-..1.--- 1 276 332 20.3 176 212 20.5 423 362 -14.4 
Personal care............ 207 236 14.0 186 220 18.3 191 215 12.6 
Cash contributions .... 426 686 61.0 398 567 42.5 311 481 54.7 
Personal insurance ...| 2,013 2,676 32.9 1,925 2,573 33.7 1,815 2,193 20.8 
Miscellaneous ...........] ; 


areas in 2000-01 (32 percent) than in 1994-95 (3 percent). It 
may be that rents and mortgages are much lower in rural areas 
than in urban areas for similarly sized dwellings. If so, this 
does not appear to explain the sharp rise in expenditures for 
Cuban families. Although no Cuban families reported residing 
in rural areas in 1994-95, only 3 percent reported rural 
residence in 2000-01. However, there was a larger proportion 
of owners with mortgages in 2000-01 (46 percent) than in 
1994-95 (32 percent). Similarly, for other Spanish consumer 
units, the percent reporting ownership without mortgage rose 
substantially, trom 12 percent to 34 percent. Differences in 


ownership and rental costs may explain some of the 
differences for these groups over time. 

For all groups except Cubans and Central or South 
Americans, expenditures for apparel and services rose less 
rapidly than the cPI for all items. However, as the CPI for 
apparel and services declined 3.2 percent from 1994-95 to 
2000-01, Hispanics appeared to either buy more apparel and 
services than they used to, or perhaps more expensive apparel 
and services than the population as a whole. The percent 
increase ranges from 0.3 percent for other Spanish families to 
28.3 percent for Cuban families. The evidence presented in 
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ifeleji-a'@ Continued—Average annual expenditures and expenditure shares for Hispanics by geographic origin of the 
reference person, 1994-95 and 2000-01 
Average annual expenditures (nominal dollars) 
Cuban Central of South American f Other Spanish 
Expenditure category beicen! Paice Percent 
1994-95 2000-01 change 1994-95 2000-01 change 1994-95 2000-01 change 
ane |e { 
NUMDEl...t cents werent s 357,584 579,773 62.1 1,049,660 1,390,334 32.5 651,499 1,150,271 76.6 
Percent of total 
HISPANICS een wetecseveee-e 4.6 6.1 13.5 14.6 8.4 12.1 
Total expenditures .......... $25,127 $35,341 40.6 $28,367 $36,727 29.5 $27,127 $29,286 8.0 
Food at home .............. 3,535 3,926 11.1 3,884 4,524 16.5 3,839 3,475 -9.5 
Housing (excluding 
vacation and 
pleasure trips) .......... 7,953 13,273 66.9 10,584 12,973 22.6 8,770 9,110 3.9 
Shelter and utilities 6,651 11,312 70.1 9,505 11,028 16.0 7,642 7,750 1.4 
Other housing ........ 1,301 1,960 50.7 1,080 1,945 80.1 1,128 1,361 20.7 
Apparel and services... 848 1,088 28.3 1,264 1,481 Lye 1,263 1,267 3 
Transportation 
(excluding vacation 
and pleasure trips) .... 4,264 6,958 63.2 4,813 7,086 47.2 5,058 6,303 24.6 
Rrivate :She..a8...c.-.05. 4,122 6,907 67.6 4,555 6,871 50.8 4,836 6,202 28.2 
Public (excluding 
vacation and 
pleasure trips) ....... 143 51 -64.3 258 214 -17.1 222 101 —54.5 
FiealthiCares--rrcccscre--<e 1,287 1,585 23.2 1,019 1,204 18.2 1,014 1500 53.6 
Health insurance ..... 818 945 15.5 322 609 89.1 552 888 60.9 
Medical services ..... 302 441 46.0 602 449 25.4 344 387 12.5 
Prescription drugs ... 135 162 20.0 62 105 69.4 91 182 100.0 
Medical supplies ...... 31 36 16.1 33 40 Ai2 28 101 260.7 
Recreation and related 
expenditures ............. 2,617 3,206 22.5 2,613 3,137 20.1 2,712 2,705 -.3 
Food away 
from home ............ 1,055 1,090 3.3 1,092 1,240 13.6 893 1,038 16.2 
Entertainment ........ 1,058 1,356 28.2 955 1,186 24.2 13215 1,223 af 
ROadinghs tsecmsrssse2 90 66 —26.7 103 62 -39.8 112 7 31.3 
Transportation 
(ONMILIDS) | Gerace. 254 383 50.8 296 397 34.1 325 168 —48.3 
Other lodging ......... 161 311 93.2 167 252 50.9 166 199 19.9 
OUer, ccs eA ee 4,624 5,579 20.7 4,190 6,586 56.7 4,471 5,117 14.4 
AIGONOL te seaseascresss 223 243 9.0 197 263 33.5 159 204 28.3 
Tobacco and 
smoking supplies ... 126 243 92.9 103 161 56.3 183 206 12.6 
EducatOniiecs sis. 430 372 -13.5 545 610 11.9 292 499 70.9 
Personal care .......... 339 277 -18.3 260 283 8.8 233 254 9.0 
Cash contributions .. 955 575 -39.8 425 1,430 236.5 499 580 16.2 
Personal 
INSUFANCE ........0eceeee 1,953 3,068 57.1 2,188 3,140 43.5 2,686 2,845 5.9 
Miscellaneous ......... 599 800 33.6 472 678 43.6 419 529 26.3 


table 5, which shows the percent reporting each expenditure 
in 1994-95 and 2000-01, tends to support the latter hypothesis 
(more expensive apparel purchased) over the former (more 
apparel purchased). For Puerto Rican families, the percent 
reporting rises slightly, from 82 percent to 84 percent. For all 
other Hispanic families, it falls. The smallest decline is for 
Mexican families (3 percentage points) and the largest is for 
other Spanish families (15 percentage points). Given that 
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percent reporting is lower in most cases, this would suggest 
that Hispanics are buying apparel and services less frequently 
than they used to, but that they are paying more for the 
apparel and services than they used to, even after adjusting 
for general apparel and service price increases 

Similarly, expenditures for transportation (excluding 
vacation and pleasure trips) rose much more rapidly (43.1 
percent) for Hispanics than did the price index for trans-— 


| Table 5. | Percent reporting expenditures for Hispanics by geographic origin of the reference person, 1994-95 and 2000-01 


Total Hispanics | Mexican Puerto Rican 
Characteristic F Percentage Percentage Percentage 
1994-95 2000-01 point 1994-95 2000-01 point 1994-95 2000-01 point 
change change change 
NUON ccetaarscetecscsceenesaranes 7,791,811 9,491,476 4,835,721 5,289,878 897,347 1,081,220 
Percent of total 
GHUSD GING) erceeeenctesestecsate 100.0 100.0 62.1 sai eS 11.4 
Expenditure category 
Total expenditures .......... 100.0 100.0 0.0 100.0 100.0 0.0 100.0 100.0 0 
Food at home .............. 99.1 99.4 3 99.6 99.7 ra 99.3 99.0 -.3 
Housing (excluding 
vacation and 
pleasure trips) ........... 99.9 99.7 —.2 99.9 99.8 -.1 100.0 99.6 —4 
Shelter and utilities . 99.7 99.5 -.2 99.8 99.5 -.3 99.8 99.6 -.2 
Other housing........... 67.4 67.7 3 69.3 68.7 -.6 57.1 66.2 9.1 
Apparel and services. ... 88.7 84.1 -4.6 89.4 86.4 -3.0 81.6 84.0 2.4 
Transportation 
(excluding vacation 
and pleasure trips) .... 93.1 92.2 -.9 94.6 94.0 -.6 83.1 85.8 2.7 
PMIVATC See cteeteeeccreccsee 83.5 84.3 8 89.9 89.0 -.9 58.7 68.9 10.2 
Public (excluding 
vacation and 
pleasure trips) ........ 21.0 16.6 —4.4 14.9 12.3 -2.6 36.0 28.4 -7.6 
HealthCare :srerccrecs.--0-0-0 61.7 65.4 3.7 62.5 62.2 -.3 55.3 63.8 8.5 
Health insurance ..... 43.3 46.6 3.3 42.9 41.7 -1.2 45.2 47.2 2.0 
Medical services ...... 35.8 35.9 S| 36.7 36.4 -.3 25.3 32.6 7.3 
Prescription drugs ... 26.2 30.9 4.7 25.5 30.8 5.3 21.0 29.7 8.7 
Medical supplies ...... 6.3 7.6 1.3 6.1 ae tat 6.4 6.4 .0 
Recreation and 
related expenditures .. 91.8 92.4 0.6 92.4 92.5 “i! 90.8 94.0 3.2 
Food away from 
ROMEO: <.-c cevdeer sss asie 75.6 74.2 -1.4 77.6 77.6 .0 65.7 68.4 Padi 
Entertainment .......... 81.7 83.7 2.0 82.7 82.9 22. 79.8 87.6 7.8 
REAGING 25. ..ceccecsescceses 46.4 33.6 -12.8 44.6 32.1 | -12.5 52.3 38.8 -13.5 
Transportation 
(OMtIIDS) Pe sectuesexeaccese 9.7 8.9 -8 7.9 Tee -.2 12.5 10.1 -2.4 
Other lodging ........... 12.0 11.0 —1.0 12.0 10.7 -1.3 9.1 10.2 lel 
Othe ronccccsae rete wescee 95.0 95.6 6 96.4 96.7 z} 90.4 90.7 oO 
AICONOL | ..3.<Sevectvens -sace 36.8 32.7 4.4 38.2 33.1 -5.1 26.5 26.7 2 
Tobacco and 
smoking supplies .. 23.4 19.0 4.4 21.4 18.1 -3.3 36.0 21.4 -14.6 
EGUCAtION :er..5-t-oe--s-s- 15.6 15.8 ne 16.0 14.8 -1.2 13.4 15.5 at 
Personal care .......... 70.1 72.4 2.3 71.9 72.7 8 56.0 64.2 8.2 
Cash contributions... 38.7 38.5 -.2 36.2 38.0 2.8 32.6 30.5 2.1 
Personal insurance .. 80.5 78.6 -1.9 84.1 82.8 -1.3 67.2 67.2 0 
Miscellaneous .......... 39.3 38.5 -.8 40.8 38.0 -2.8 26.0 32.5 6.5 


See footnote at end of table. 


portation (12.5 percent). Each group experienced increases in 
private transportation expenditures, ranging from 28 percent 
for other Spanish families to 68 percent for Cuban families. 
However, public transportation (excluding vacation and 
pleasure trips) shows big differences within the Hispanic 
community. Although on average these expenditures were 
unchanged in nominal terms, these expenditures fell 
substantially for Central or South American families (17 
percent), other Spanish families (55 percent), and Cuban 


families (64 percent). These expenditures rose for Puerto Rican 
families (6 percent) and Mexican families (56 percent). When 
examining percent reporting, all groups have lower figures for 
public transportation in 2000-01 than for that in 1994-95. 
Despite a fairly large decline in expenditures by Central or 
South American families (17 percent), this group had the 
smallest decline in percent reporting (1 percentage point). 
However, both Cuban (18 percentage points) and other 
Spanish families (15 percentage points) experienced large 
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Continued—Percent reporting expenditures for Hispanics by geographic origin of the reference person, 


1994-95 and 2000-01 
Cuban Central or South American Other Spanish 
Characteristic Percentage | Bepictrs- 4 a 
point 2000-01 pom 1994-95 2000-01 poin 
1994-95 2000-01 chars 1994-95 change change 
ab za | 5 
INU Gigeeteeeeesceetoccrcceseesseve 357,584 579,773 1,049,660 1,390,334 651,499 1,150,271 
Percent of total 
TISPANICS reectecrasncsa-nerseee 4.6 6.1 13.5 14.6 8.4 12.1 
Expenditure category 
Total expenditures .......... 100.0 100.0 0.0 100.0 100.0 0.0 100.0 100.0 0.0 
Food at home...........+ 99.3 99.4 a 97.0 99.2 oe 99.7 99.0 -7 
Housing (excluding 
vacation and 
pleasure trips) ........... 99.5 99.7 2 99.6 99.9 io 99.9 99.6 -.3 
Shelter and utilities . 99.5 99.7 2 99.0 99.5 oO 99.9 99.6 -.3 
Other housing.......... 68.7 67.0 1.7 70.0 71.1 1.1 63.1 60.4 2.7 
Apparel and services ... 85.8 77.0 -8.8 91.3 85.1 -6.2 90.4 75.9 -14.5 
Transportation 
(excluding vacation 
and pleasure trips) .... 89.0 88.0 =1.0 93.8 92.3 -1.5 96.2 91.8 4.4 
PHIVAte ccsccecsceateseosereoee CA 84.3 Ue 79.5 77.9 -1.6 79.9 85.5 5.6 
Public (excluding 
vacation and 
pleasure trips) ........... 28.3 10.8 -17.5 28.8 27.7 —1.1 28.6 14.9 -14.7 
Health care ........eeeeee 76.2 78.2 2.0 57.3 64.1 6.8 64.2 76.6 12.4 
Health insurance ......... 66.8 66.8 .0 32.7 45.0 12.3 48.0 60.2 12.2 
Medical services ......... 31.8 28.4 -3.4 39.7 35.3 4.4 39.5 41.4 1.9 
Prescription drugs ....... 39.0 29.2 -9.8 26.0 26.8 8 31.4 38.2 6.8 
Medical supplies. .......... 7.0 6.8 -.2 6.4 6.8 4 6.9 12.4 5.5 
Recreation and related 
expenditures ............. 84.1 90.7 6.6 93.3 91.9 -1.4 90.5 92.1 1.6 
Food away from 
MOMIO erases eons ak tvcseese 67.3 67.0 -.3 78.1 75.0 -3.1 75.6 66.6 -9.0 
Entertainment .............. Aan 84.4 13.3 81.0 82.6 1.6 83.7 85.1 1.4 
REAGING «.o<cseatsseicoorsscess 43.1 27.1 -16.0 46.2 29.8 -16.4 54.3 43.1 -11.2 
Transportation 
(ONMFIDS) cascepevaeresersaes 10.3 11.6 1.3 12.4 12.0 -4 14.7 8.1 -6.6 
Other lodging ............. 9.8 12.8 3.0 13.0 11.3 —1.7 16.2 11.8 —~4.4 
OUCH cerestestacverenecasre coven 92.5 95.6 3.1 94.3 95.5 te 93.6 95.3 ued 
IACONO ec se ateetprate esis 37.2 31.4 -5.8 36.8 34.6 -2.2 40.4 34.4 -6.0 
Tobacco and 
smoking supplies ... 18.9 23.6 4.7 19.4 17.8 -1.6 29.8 19.6 -10.2 
EQUCANON ic. crtcsssne 15.3 13.9 -1.4 18.0 19.7 1.7 12.0 17.3 5.3 
Personal care .......... 79.3 76.6 -2.7 68.5 73.5 5.0 73.7 75.6 1.9 
Cash contributions’... 72.6 29.6 —43.0 48.9 43.7 -§.2 43.0 47.1 4.1 
Personal insurance .. 68.6 65.2 -3.4 81.3 81.7 4 79 73.2 4.7 
Miscellaneous .......... 34.9 46.0 VAD 38.8 b 38.3 -§ 49.5 42.9 -6.6 
: | Bs 
: Prior to the second quarter of 2001, cash contributions were only collected during the fifth interview. Therefore, the percent reporting shown here is 
for fifth interview consumer units only. 


declines in percent reporting, concomitant with large declines 
in expenditures. 

Although expenditures for health care rose about 21 
percent for all Hispanics, only Central or South American 
families (18.2 percent) were very close to the increase in the 
cPI for medical care (18.5 percent). Puerto Rican families had 
the next highest increase (16.5 percent), followed by Mexican 
families (12.1 percent). In contrast, expenditures by other 
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Spanish families rose much faster (53.6 percent) than the CPI 
for medical care. There is no clear pattern within the 
components to suggest why this would be. For example, 
health insurance expenditures rose dramatically for Central or 
South American families (89 percent), while expenditures for 
medical services fell sharply (25 percent). Although this may 
be an indication that Central or South American families were 
purchasing health insurance to cover medical service costs, 


Table 6. | 6. aveie iy peru expenditure shares for Hispanics by geographic origin of the reference person, 1994-95 
an 


Expenditure shares (in percent) 
Expenditure Total F Puerto Central or South Other 
ealegory Hispanics Mexican Rican CuPah American Spanish 
I 
1994-95 | 2000-01 1994-95 | 2000-01 | 1994-95 | 2000-01 | 1994-95 | 2000-01) 1994-95 | 2000-01 | 1994-95 | 2000-01 
T i 
Number .............. 7,791,811 |9,491,476| 4,835,721 | 5,289,878| 897,347] 1,081,220 | 357,584 | 579,773| 1,049,660 | 1,390,334 | 651,499 |1,150,271 
Percent of total 
Hispanics ........ 100.0 100.0 62.1 DOM, 1 es) 11.4 4.6 6.1 13.5 14.6 8.4 Weal 
Total 
expenditures ... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Food at home. 15.1 13.3 15:3 14.0 Wed 14.2 14.1 SIS Ushi 12.3 14.2 11.9 
Housing 
(excluding 
vacation and 
pleasure trips) . 33.4 33.4 32.1 31.9 36.8 37.4 Siete 37.6 37.3 35.3 32.3 31.1 
Shelter and 
utilities ......... 29.0 28.6 27.5 27.4 32.3 32.9 26.5 32.0 33.5 30.0 28.2 26.5 
Other 
housing .... 4.5 4.7 4.6 4.5 4.5 4.5 5.2 BS) 3.8 5:3 4.2 4.6 
Apparel and 
services ..... 5.0 4.3 5.3 4.5 4.9 4.8 3.4 3.1 4.5 4.0 4.7 4.3 
Transportation 
(excluding 
vacation and 
pleasure 
UIDS) eerecremncs 18.6 21.6 20.2 23.7 WW 16.4 17.0 19.7 17.0 19.3 18.6 21.5 
Private ........... 18.1 21.3 20.0 23.4 11.9 15.6 16.4 19.5 16.1 18.7 17.8 ele 
Public 
(excluding 
vacation 
and pleasure 
(4st) ofS) ceoecerreees 5) A 2 3 9 8 6 A 9 6 8 3 
Health care ....... 3.9 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.6 3.6 Sal 4.5 3.6 3.3 Chie Bis 
Health 
insurance ..... 1.9 2.0 2.0 1.8 Pope 2.1 3:3 ALT} Weal 1.7 2.0 3.0 
Medical 
services ....... 1.5 eZ ids) We 9 9 1.2 1.2 2.1 i 1.3 UES 
Prescription 
OMUQS eserees-e= 3 a) 3 5 3 5 Ke) a) v2 3 3 6 
Medical 
supplies ....... a 2 al at 2 A A Ail oll ai ad 3 
Recreation 
and related 
expenditures ... 8.9 8.8 8.5 8.6 9.4 9.4 10.4 9.1 9.2 8.5 10.0 9.2 
Food away 
from home ... 3.6 3.5 3.6 Sry, 3.2 3.3 4.2 3.1 3.8 3.4 3 3.5 
Entertain- 
mente22 3.3. 3.8 3.8 3.7 3.8 4.0 4.1 4.2 3.8 3.4 3.2 4.5 4.2 
Reading ......... 3 a2 3 2 4 i 4 2 4 2 4 46) 
Transportation 
(On trips) ...... 8 af 5 45 1.1 9 1.0 ited 1.0 iltet WZ 6 
Other lodging a3) 6 4 4 at 9 6 9 6 7 6 7. 
Others: at: -anac 1541 15.7 14.7 14.8 15.2 14.8 18.4 15.8 14.8 17.9 16.5 Wad 
Alcohol..........- fi ti 8 aif 5 6 9 7 ih 7 6 ef 
Tobacco and 
smoking 
supplies ....... 6 6 5 5 1.3 1.0 5 u/ 4 4 7 rs 
Education ...... 11 1.1 lf att 1.8 1.3 aleve et 1.9 Tne 1.1 ne 
Personal care. 8 8 8 7 8 8 1.3 8 9 8 9 9 
Cash contri- 
butions.......... 17 2.2 1.6 1.9 1.3 1.8 3.8 1.6 15 3.9 1.8 2.0 
Personal 
insurance.... 8.1 8.7 8.0 8.7 7.8 8.1 7.8 8.7 te 8.5 9.9 9.7 
Miscellane- 
OSs, Sener 2.1 1.6 213 1.5 ley, We 2.4 2.3 ier 1.8 IcG 1.8 
ed 
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apparently, they did not achieve as much success in 
prescription drug coverage, as these expenditures rose 69 
percent—more than the increase for Puerto Rican families (54 
percent) or Cuban families (20 percent). In contrast, 
expenditures for health insurance rose 61 percent for other 
Spanish families, while expenditures for medical services rose 
13 percent, and prescription drug expenditures rose 100 
percent for these consumer units. The percent reporting does 
not add much clarity to the situation. The percent reporting 
health insurance was relatively stable for Mexican (1- 
percentage point decrease), Puerto Rican (2-percentage point 
increase), and Cuban families (no change). The percent 
reporting rose substantially for Central or South American 
and other Spanish families (12 percentage points in each case). 
However, percent reporting medical services decreased for 
Central or South American families (4 percentage points), 
while it increased for other Spanish families (2 percentage 
points). 


Expenditure shares. Another way to analyze expenditure 
patterns is to examine expenditure shares, or the proportion 
of total expenditures allocated to specific goods and services 
by the average family. Expenditure shares control for price 
changes, at least to some extent; if expenditures for a specific 
item increase over time, it may be due to increased con- 
sumption or increased prices, as stated before. However, if 
all prices double, and quantities purchased remain the same, 
then expenditures will double but shares will remain the same. 
As evidenced earlier in this article, inflation is rarely “pure”— 
that is, affecting all items in the same way. Still, expenditure 
shares provide an idea of how consumption is changing in a 
relative framework. Regardless of price levels, differences in 
shares may indicate different consumption patterns for groups. 
One method of analyzing these changes was developed by 
Prussian economist Ernst Engel in the 19" century. According 
to Engel’s Proposition of 1857, as income increases, the 
proportion of total expenditures allocated to food decreases. 
Also, Engel found that shares allocated to housing and apparel 
stay roughly constant as income increases, while shares 
allocated for “luxury goods” increase.'* Engel’s findings can 
be used to analyze economic standing of different groups 
within the same time period, or the same group across time 
periods. For example, if the share of total expenditures 
allocated to food has decreased for a specific group over time, 
presumably, it is not because they are eating less food, but 
rather because prices for food have fallen, or incomes have 
risen (or both). Either way, this leaves more income for the 
group to allocate to other expenditures, and allows them to 
increase consumption or savings without giving up any food. 

According to the type of analysis Engel performed, 
Hispanics are better off in 2000-01 than they were in 1994- 
95. As a group, the share of total expenditures allocated to 
food at home declined from 15 percent to 13 percent (table 
6). The smallest change in percentage points was for Mexican 
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families, whose share decreased from 15.3 percent of total 
expenditures to 14.0 percent. The largest change in percentage 
points was for Puerto Ricans, whose share decreased from 
17.5 percent to 14.2 percent. 

Consistent with Engel’s findings, the shares allocated to 
apparel and services and housing were stable for all groups, 
with the exception of Cuban families. For these consumers, 
the share of total expenditures allocated to housing rose 
substantially, from 32 percent to 38 percent. This was nearly 
all accounted for by an increase in the share allocated to 
shelter and utilities, which rose from 27 percent to 32 percent. 
Similarly, expenditures for health care were stable for all 
groups; the largest change was for other Spanish families, in 
which case the share rose from 3.7 percent to 5.3 percent of 
total expenditures. Perhaps surprisingly, shares for recreation 
and related expenditures also held steady. This is not only 
true at the aggregate level, but also for all subcomponents for 
all groups. 

Finally, according to Engel’s analysis, transportation 
appears to be a luxury good, as shares for all groups increase 
notably. For Hispanics in general, the share rose from 19 
percent to 22 percent of total expenditures. Of course, this 
expenditure category is dominated by private transportation. 
Again, for each group, private transportation shares rose. The 
smallest increase was for Central or South American families 
(16.1 to 18.7 percent), while the largest was for Puerto Rican 
families (11.9 to 15.6 percent). 


Regression analysis 


As described, differences in expenditure patterns are 
observed across Hispanic groups. Some of these differences 
may be due to differences in tastes and preferences across 
the groups. However, table 2 shows that there are also 
demographic differences across groups. Differences in 
income, age, or other characteristics can also influence 
expenditure patterns. To help discern what differences may 
be due to demographic differences and what differences may 
be due to underlying differences in tastes and preferences by 
geographic origin, regression analysis is used. As described 
in the previous work that this study updates,'® regression 
analysis allows the user to estimate how (in this case) 
differences in geographic origin might be related to 
differences in expenditures, ceteris paribus (that is, given 
that all other characteristics are held constant). As with the 
previous work, major expenditure categories (food at home, 
shelter and utilities,'’ apparel and services, transportation 
excluding vacation and pleasure trips, and recreation and 
related expenditures) are examined using ordinary least 
Squares regression. The “other” expenditures category is 
omitted from the analysis, despite constituting a substantial 
share of total expenditures, because it is composed of an 
eclectic mixture of goods and services. It is not clear what the 
meaning of the results of this regression would be at the 


Standardized results: 


Marginal propensity to expend (mPE) and permanent income elasticity by Hispanic 


aggregate level, and the individual components are too 
infrequently reported to warrant separate analysis. 


Description of variables. In addition to the expenditures 
described (that is, the dependent variables), several 
independent variables are used in these regressions. Most 
are common to all regressions. Consistent with the previous 
work, these variables include: total expenditures, age (and 
age squared) of reference person, number of adults (and 
number squared), number of children'* (and number squared), 
and dummy variables describing the reference person’s family 
type (single person, husband and wife only, single parent, or 
other family), region of residence (Northeast, Midwest, or 
West), degree of urbanization (rural), education (less than 
high school graduate, some college, or college graduate), and 
working status (self-employed, retired, or not working for 
reasons other than retirement). The “omitted” categories for 
these dummy variables include: husband and wife with 
children (family type), South (region of residence), urban 
(degree of urbanization), high school graduate (education), 
and wage and salary earner (working status). These variables 
are omitted, as is traditional when dummy variables are 
employed, to avoid perfect multicollinearity. 

In updating the previous work, two new binary variables 
are added: Black and other race. (The omitted category is 
White.) In the previous work, race did not differ substantially 
across Hispanic groups. Only two—Central or South 
American (7.4 percent) and other Spanish (10.4 percent) had 
substantially more than 5 percent reporting “Black” for race 


group and expenditure category, 1994-95 and 2000-01 
; ; Other 
Mexican Puerto Rican Cuban Sone oe Spanish 
Expenditure category 
1994-95 | 2000-01 | 1994-95 2000-01 1994-95 | 2000-01 | 1994-95| 2000-01 | 1994-95 | 2000-01 
otalexpenditpeseetee ee errs: $24,911 | $30,651 | $24,911 $30,651 $24,911 $30,651 | $24,911 | $30,651 | $24,911 | $30,651 
Food at home.......... atesseesseenneeeeseceseeenesees 3,761 4,063 3,761 4,063 3,761 4,063 3,761 4,063 3,761 4,063 
Marginal propensity to expend ........... 0.034 10.040 70.055 0.044 0.045 0.046 20.061 10.040 0.038 0.041 
Permanent income elasticity .............. 0.228 0.299 0.363 0.334 0.299 0.344 0.406 0.303 0.252 0.310 
Shelter AND UtilitiES o.oo eesseeseecseesneeeneees 7,216 8,779 7,216 8,779 7,216 8,779 7,216 8,779 7,216 8,779 
Marginal propensity to expend ........... 0.145 0.151 70.189 20.201 0.120 120.186 70.183 70.171 0.164 0.149 
Permanent income elasticity .............. 0.501 0.526 0.654 0.703 0.416 0.651 0.633 0.596 0.531 0.520 
Apparel and S@rviCes .........eseeeeee 1,246 1,322 1,246 1,322 1,246 1,322 1,246 1,322 1,246 1,322 
Marginal propensity to expend ........... 0.073 0.057 70.093 0.065 70.049 0.057 0.069 0.060 0.086 20.070 
Permanent income elasticity .............. 1.467 1.319 1.862 1.517 0.976 1.316 1.373 1.387 1.727 1.633 
Transportation (excluding vacation 

ANGIDICASUNEMIPS) Bereecesss.s.ccenceacst-sate-s 4,632 6,629 4,632 6,629 4,632 6,629 4,632 6,629 4,632 6,629 
Marginal propensity to expend ........... 0.268 0.320 70.386 20.403 20.341 20.405 0.254 0.343 | 70.168 2 258 
Permanent income elasticity .............. 1.443 1.481 2.074 1.865 1.833 1.870 1.367 1.586 0.903 1.191 
Recreation and related expenditures ..... 2,219 2,684 2,219 2,684 2,219 2,684 2,219 2,684 2,219 2,684 
Marginal propensity to expend ........... 0.143 0.144 0.157 0.129 70.184 0.159 0.142 0.140 0.150 0.148 
Permanent income elasticity .............. 1.611 1.641 1.766 1.478 2.063 1.814 1.593 1.602 1.689 1.695 

1 Income coefficient is statistically significantly different from 1994-95 at 2 Income coefficient is statistically significantly different from Mexican 
the 90-percent confidence level; see table 8 for more information. consumers at the 90-percent confidence level; see table 8 for more information. 


of the reference person. (Cuban families had 5.3 percent 
reporting, but they were the smallest Hispanic group in 1994— 
95.) For “other race,” all groups reported less than 2 percent, 
and two groups (Cuban and other Spanish) had no reports for 
reference person of “other race.” However, as mentioned 
earlier, the sample is larger in 2000—01 than 1994—95, thus 
providing more observations for families whose reference 
person is Black or “other race.” Additionally, the percentage 
that report Black for race of reference person has increased 
for all Hispanic groups except other Spanish (for whom it 
declined), and each group has at least some reports of “other 
race.” Because the Hispanic groups are now less homogenous 
by race, and because homogeneity may continue to decrease 
in the future, race is now added to the regression analysis. 
The 1994~-95 regression results reported in this work include 
this variable as well as the 2000-01 results. 

In addition, a few independent variables are included only in 
selected regressions. For example, the housing regression 
contains dummy variables describing housing tenure (owned with 
no mortgage or renter; owned with mortgage is omitted) and 
continuous variables describing size of dwelling (number of 
rooms, bedrooms, bathrooms, and half-baths).'° The regressions 
for transportation and recreation and related expenditures also 
contain variables describing number of automobiles and other 
vehicles owned by the consumer unit. These variables are 
selectively included because in each case, they will clearly affect 
expenditures for the dependent variable under study, but do not 
necessarily directly affect other expenditures. (For example, 
number of bedrooms will clearly affect housing expenditures, 
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1994-95 and 2000-01 


ifele\{-Mmt Statistical significance of coefficient changes over time by Hispanic group and selected expenditure categories, 


Mexican rt Cuban Central or South Other 
i eal American Spanish 
Expenditure category 2 ; 
1994-95 | 2000-01 | 1994-95) 2000-01 | 1994-95 | 2000-01 | 1994-95 | 2000-01 | 1994-95 | 2000-01 
ItUROS eles ecsescerestevtanstececees $24,911 | $30,651 | $24,911] $30,651 | $24,911 | $30,651 | $24,911] $30,651 | $24,911 $30,651 
poh ae isa deapa sone ape vaciviveapeivcessieucs 3,761 4,063 3,761 4,063 3,761 4,063 3,761 4,063 3,761 4,063 
Different intercept than Mexicans ........ am “ae 99 () () () 99 () () () 
Different mre than Mexicans ................ 3 a 99: 0) () () 99 ) () () 
Different intercept than own 
QVOUD 1 994=95) <a. carercessseoteccssctiesceeee oe 95 () me () ane 95 Be () 
Different mee than 1994-95 .......... ee Les 99 () ve () ame 90 2% () 
Shelterand utilities .02.2%....2..scereesuasscewae- 7,216 8,779 7,216 8,779 7,216 8,779 7,216 8,779 7,216 8,779 
Different intercept than Mexicans ........ ae — 99 99 () 99 99 90 () () 
Different mee than Mexicans..............+ Ses be 99 99 () 99 99 95 0) () 
Different intercept than own 
QKOUP 1 994=O5 o. aeeareeccecscoccstetron ter aceeac ah () () Sais 99 283 () oe () 
Different mee than 1994-95 ...... ee ae 95 () = 99 ae () ae () 
Apparel and ServiCes ..........:csceeeseeeeeeeee 1,246 1,322 1,246 1,322 1,246 1,322 1,246 1,322 1,246 1,322 
Different intercept than Mexicans ....... aes fe 95 () () () () () () 95 
Different mee than Mexicans ............... ee bis 90 () 90 () () () () 95 
Different intercept than own 
QTOUD 199495 ieee. cesteccononeseceerecucceerette nae () () sa () a () ae () 
Different mpe than 1994-95 ........ ees () () ae () bai () ahs () 
Transportation (excluding vacation 
and pleasure tripS) .............:eseeeeeeeeeeeee 4,632 6,629 4,632 6,629 4,632 6,629 4,632 6,629 4,632 6,629 
Different intercept than Mexicans ....... wes “es 99 99 95 99 () () 99 99 
Different mee than Mexicans ............... att Bs 99 99 95 99 () 0) 99 99 
Different intercept than own 
QIOUD) 1994-95 rv eez.ssccce=socsscescecsdatesee oo () () () 90 90 
Different mee than 1994-95 (') () () () () 
Recreation and related expenditures...... 2,219 2,684 2,219 2,684 2,219 2,684 2,219 2,684 2,219 2,684 
Different intercept than Mexicans ....... eee “3 () () 95 () ¢) rv) () 0) 
Different mre than Mexicans ............... aa ee () () 95 ¢) ry) ¢) ro) 0) 
Different intercept than own 
GlOUDT O94—O5 Ng Kap adescsaseovsenaeee ecscsete vee 95 0) 0) () () 
Different me than 1994-95 ................. I () () ¢) 0) () 


' The difference is not statistically significant at the 90-percent confidence level. 


but not food at home expenditures.) 

Also important is the inclusion of total expenditures as a 
proxy for permanent income. This is done for both theoretical 
and empirical reasons. Theoretically, consumers do not make 
expenditure decisions based only on income received today 
(that is, current income), but also on income they expect to 
receive in the future. This theory, proposed by Milton 
Friedman, is known to economists as the “permanent income 
hypothesis.”*° But there are empirical reasons for using 
permanent income as well. For example, because “permanent” 
income incorporates expectations of future earnings, there may 
be less variability in the relationship between expenditures and 
“permanent” income than “current” income.”! Furthermore, 
current income is not necessarily reported in full by all 
families, even by so-called complete reporters. Removing 
“incomplete” reporters reduces sample size, and not even in 
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arandom fashion, because incomplete reporters are not 
randomly distributed throughout the CE sample.” 

Furthermore, following a general trend in income reporting, 
the percentage of Hispanic consumer units classified as 
complete income reporters was lower in 2000-01 than in 1994— 
95, especially for Cuban, Central or South American, and other 
Spanish families (table 2). For all these reasons, total 
expenditures are used as a proxy for permanent income. (For 
convenience, the term “income” will be used henceforth to 
mean “permanent income.”) 


Model specification. The goal of the regressions is to 
obtain parameter estimates that can be used to calculate the 
marginal propensity to expend (MPE) for different goods and 
services for each Hispanic group in 2000-01, and to compare 
these results both intra-temporally (for example, Puerto Rican 


families to Mexican families in 2000-01) and inter-temporally 
(for example, Puerto Rican families in 2000-01 to Puerto 
Rican families in 1994-95). The MPE’s are then used to 
calculate income elasticity for each good or service to see 
whether or not there are differences in expenditure patterns 
among Hispanics of different geographic origin. Similarly, 
following the previous work, these elasticities are estimated 
for each Hispanic group by using its own mean permanent 
income (“unadjusted” estimation) or by using the average 
permanent income for the sample as a whole (“standardized” 
estimation) in cases where permanent income is needed to 
estimate these factors. 

To achieve these goals accurately, Box-Cox transformations 
are performed on both the dependent variables and the income 
variables in each of the equations. These transformations are used 
to reduce heteroscedasticity. (See appendix for details.) For 
consistency, the same transformations are applied to the 2000- 
01 data as were applied to the 1994—95 data in the previous work. 
Because of the Box-Cox transformations, parameter estimates 
in most of the models do not have any immediately interpretable 
intuitive meaning. Therefore, for the reader’s convenience, 
important measures that are derived from these parameter 
estimates (such as the MPE’s and income elasticities, 
described subsequently) are presented in table 7. Table 8 
describes whether the income parameters are different across 
geographic origin within each time period, and whether the 
income parameters have changed over time within each 
geographic origin. 

The model, then, is specified as follows: 


iwo + aT lad + YaDT +B i+ BIT + 2BDE+ 
LB.DIT+ BX, +BXT +e 


where 


Y* is the (Box-Cox transformation of the) dependent 
variable; 


a_ is the intercept of the regression equation; 
m 


T is a dummy variable describing the time period for the 
interview (0 for 1994-95; 1 for 2000-01); 

a, are parameter estimates; 

D, are dummy variables describing geographic origin for 
non-Mexican Hispanics; 

B_.B, are parameter estimates for the income variable; 

I is permanent income (i.e., total expenditures); 

B, is a vector of parameter estimates for various 
independent variables; 

Xx; is a vector of independent variables; 

e is the error of the regression. 


This specification allows relationships for all variables to 
differ by geographic origin as well as over time, and for 
statistical tests to be performed to ascertain whether or not 


observed differences are statistically significant. In the 1994- 
95 data, t-tests are sufficient to distinguish whether parameter 
estimates differ statistically from the reference group to the 
group in question. For changes over time, F-tests are used.” 

Because Mexicans are the largest segment of the Hispanic 
population, it is with reference to them that statistically 
significant differences are examined. While it is possible to 
test each group against each other (for example, are Cubans 
statistically significantly different from Puerto Ricans), such 
comparisons would be cumbersome with five groups, 
especially when comparing across years. Because the main 
point of this section is to test whether Hispanics are 
homogeneous or not in 2000-01, and whether expenditure 
patterns have changed over time for each group, this 
specification provides sufficient information. 


Results. There are two ways to analyze the regression 
results: in “unadjusted” and “standardized” forms. Here the 
unadjusted results show the estimated MPE and elasticity for 
each good, assuming that they are purchased by the “average” 
Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central or South American, 
or other Spanish family. The standardized figures use average 
expenditures and permanent income from all Hispanic 
families. Therefore, the standardized results, presented in 
table 7, are analyzed here. They are the closest to ceteris 
paribus assumptions: That is, the MPE's and elasticities can 
only differ if the income parameter estimate differs across 
geographic origin. With the unadjusted results, it is possible 
that Engel curves are identical for two groups, but they still 
have different MPE’s and elasticities because the average 
member of each group is on a different point of the same 
Engel curve. Therefore, it is more difficult to isolate reasons 
for differences in the unadjusted results. For this reason, the 
standardized results are described in this section. However, 
the unadjusted results are presented in the appendix because 
they may be of interest to readers who need information on 
MPE’s and elasticities for each group, but who are not 
concerned with why the differences occur—that is, whether 
they are the result of differences in income, or the reflection 
of different tastes and preferences in the different groups. 
Consistent with the previous work, in this study, the 
unadjusted and standardized results are not largely different. 

According to the regression results, expenditure patterns 
differ across Hispanic subgroups, although the differences 
are not entirely consistent with those found in 1994-95. For 
example, in 1994-95, both Puerto Rican and Central or South 
American families were found to have different intercepts and 
income coefficients for food at home than Mexican families. 
These differences were statistically significant at the 99- 
percent confidence level. However, in 2000-01, neither group 
is found to differ in a statistically significant way from 
Mexican families, indicating homogeneity by origin for food 
at home expenditures. Another example of inconsistency is 
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that other Spanish families were not statistically 
significantly different from Mexican families in their apparel 
and service expenditures in 1994-95, but they are different 
in 2000-01. In some cases, though, the differences are 
consistent across time. For example, Puerto Rican families 
are found to be significantly different from Mexican families 
in their transportation expenditures; in each time period 
tested, both the intercept and income coefficient differ 
statistically at the 99-percent confidence level. And for 
Cuban families, the difference has become more 
significant—rising from 95 percent confidence in 1994-95 
to 99 percent confidence in 2000-01 for both the intercept 
and income coefficient. 

Perhaps of more interest is whether changes within groups 
have taken place over time. That is, do Mexican families (and 
all other groups) in 2000-01 still have the same intercept and 
income coefficients that they had for food at home (or other 
expenditures) in 1994-95? In many cases, changes are observed 
over time for one or more groups of Hispanic consumers. 

For food at home, Mexican consumers have experienced a 
change in both the intercept and slope of their Engel curves. 
The change in the slope means that MPE, and therefore, 
elasticity, have changed over time. The MPE has risen from 3 
cents to 4 cents, and the elasticity has risen from 0.23 to 0.30. 
Central or South American families have had the opposite 
experience—the MPE has fallen from 6 cents to 4 cents, and 
elasticity has fallen from 0.41 to 0.30. 

For shelter and utilities, the coefficient for income for 
Mexican families increased by a statistically significant 
amount, but it had little effect on the estimated MPE or 
elasticity. However, for Cuban families, both changed 
substantially. The MPE rose from 12 cents to 19 cents; the 
elasticity rose from 0.42 to 0.65. This may be related to the 
change in housing tenure observed for Cuban families over 
the study period.”4 

For the remaining expenditures, no income coefficient 
changes are significant at the 95-percent confidence level. 
Although in some cases there appear to be notable changes 
over time (for example, for Cuban families, the apparel and 
service elasticity rises from 0.98 to 1.32) the change is not 
statistically significant, and may be observed by chance. 


Summary and conclusions 


Previous literature has shown that not only does ethnicity 
account for substantial variation in consumer expenditures, it 
has shown that these differences can occur among subgroups 
of particular ethnicities. In particular, while many researchers 
treat “Hispanics” as homogenous, previous work finds that 
there is substantial variation in expenditure patterns by 
Hispanics of different geographic origin. 

This work shows that the Hispanic population is worth 
revisiting. The percentage of the population accounted for 
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by Hispanic consumers continues to increase at a substantial 
pace. In addition, the composition of the Hispanic population 
has changed even in the few years since the previous work 
was published. For example, although Mexican families are 
still the majority of Hispanic families, they account for a 
smaller portion of the total in 2000-01 than in 1994—95, in 
large part ceding ground to families of “other Spanish” origin. 
Given these changes, it is important to see whether 
expenditure patterns have changed at the aggregate level and, 
if so, whether or not the changes are due solely to changes in 
composition of the Hispanic population, or are at least in part 
caused by underlying changes in tastes and preferences of the 
groups under study. (These changes could be caused by 
changes in the groups themselves; for example, immigrants 
arriving from Mexico between 1994-95 and 2000-01 might 
have different tastes and preferences than those who were here 
prior to 1994. Unfortunately, because no data on length of 
residency in the United States are collected by the Consumer 
Expenditure Survey, it is not possible to precisely identify the 
cause of the differences.) 

Some demographic characteristics, such as age of 
reference person, have not changed much over the study 
period for Hispanics. However, others, such as educational 
attainment, appear to have changed. Some of these changes 
may explain higher levels of total expenditures in 2000-01, 
which for Mexican, Cuban, and Central or South American 
families rose faster than inflation. For other Spanish families, 
total expenditures also increased, but at a slower rate than 
inflation. Despite these changes, though, most Hispanic 
families in the aggregate account for approximately their 
population share of total expenditures in the economy. (For 
example, Mexicans account for 56 percent of Hispanic 
consumer units and 54 percent of total consumer 
expenditures by Hispanics.) 

Analysis of expenditure shares indicates that Hispanics, in 
general, are spending a smaller proportion of their dollars on 
food at home, which means they have a larger share to spend 
on other goods and services. Given that food at home is a 
necessity good, this suggests that Hispanics are a bit better 
off economically in 2000-01 than they were in 1994-95. 

Finally, regression analysis is performed to estimate whether 
changes observed in expenditures are due to changes in income 
or other similar factors, or to changes in underlying preferences. 
As with the earlier study, substantial variation is observed across 
geographic origins. However, over time, only a few changes have 
occurred. As explained in the main text, it is difficult to control 
completely for price changes in performing these analyses, so 
these results should be interpreted cautiously. 

This work shows that Hispanic consumers continue to be 
an important segment of total consumer expenditures in the 
United States. It also shows that expenditure patterns continue 
to differ by geographic origin, at the same time geographic 
origin is changing within the Hispanic community. Given 


these changing characteristics and the increasing proportion 
of the population for which the Hispanic community accounts, 
it is important to continue to monitor these groups to obtain 
a better understanding of the patterns in consumer spending 
and predicting what shapes they may take in the future. [] 
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Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1996, p. 51, table 53, 


http://www.census.gov/prod/2/gen/96statab/pop.pdf; for 2000 data, 
see U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States: 
2001, p. 43, table 41, http://www.census.gov/prod/2002pubs/ 
Olstatab/pop.pdf) Some of the differences between the Consumer 
Expenditure Survey and Census data may lie in the fact that the first set 
is based on numbers of consumer units, and the second set is based on 
individual members of the population; if one community has a large 
influx of single-person immigrants, for example, and the established 
community is comprised of multi-member families, the number of 
consumer units may increase dramatically, while the population for the 
group does not rise so rapidly. Additionally, there are differences in 
methodologies for calculating the figures used by the different sources. 
(For example, the Consumer Expenditure Survey weights are not 
computed using ethnic origin, but the Current Population Survey weights 
do use ethnic origin; see BLS Handbook of Methods, Chapter 1, http:// 
www.bls.gov/opub/hom/homch1_g.htm.) Nevertheless, each shows 
that the Hispanic population is changing dramatically, and indicates 
usefulness in examining these groups once again. 
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'© The first person identified when the respondent is asked who is 
responsible for owning or renting the home. In this study, the reference 
person is assumed to be the parent in all cases. 


'! “Mexican” origin includes reference persons identified as 
Mexican; Mexican-American; and Chicano. “Central or South 
American” origin may include reference persons from Brazil, French 
Guyana, or other areas where the official language is not Spanish. The 
Consumer Expenditure Survey only asks whether the reference person 
is of “Central or South American” origin, and does not allow for finer 
distinctions. Similarly, “other Spanish” could include persons with 
familial ties to Spain, Caribbean islands other than Puerto Rico or 
Cuba (such as the Dominican Republic), or other areas. It is important 
to note these differences, because changes over time in these groups 
(Central and South American as well as other Spanish) may be due to 
changes in the underlying composition of these groups, which are not 
detectable in the Consumer Expenditure Survey. 


'2 In general, complete income reporters are defined as consumer 
units for which the respondent reports at least one major source of 
income for the consumer unit, such as wages and salaries, self- 
employment income, or Social Security income. However, even 
complete income reporters do not necessarily provide a full accounting 
of income from all sources. 


'S Data from the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service 
confirm that patterns of immigration have changed for Central 
Americans. According to data presented in the U.S. Statistical Abstracts 
(1996, table 8; and 2002, table 7) immigration from Central America 
rose from 39,900 in 1994 to 66,400 in 2000; an increase of 66 percent. 
By far, the largest increase is for immigrants from Nicaragua. In 1994, 
approximately 5,300 immigrants arrived from this country. In 2000, 
the number increased to 24,000; an increase of 353 percent. In addition, 
the proportion of immigrants from Central America for which 
Nicaraguans accounted rose from 13 percent to 36 percent—that is, 
from fewer than | in 7 to more than | in 3. Immigrants from El 
Salvador, who had accounted for the largest proportion—44 percent— 
in 1994, dropped to second place in 2000—34 percent. Nevertheless, 
the only group for which the number of immigrants actually declined 
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was for Panama. There were 2,400 immigrants from this country in 
1994 compared to 1,800 in 2000. 


Although the data for South American immigrants are limited on 
these tables, they show that total immigration from South America 
rose 18 percent over this time, from 47,400 immigrants in 1994 to 
56,100 in 2000. (When immigrants from Brazil and Guyana—the two 
non-Spanish speaking countries for which data are available—are 
excluded, the increase is 23 percent.) Data for other Spanish are even 
less available, although immigration from the Dominican Republic 
declined substantially, from 51,200 in 1994 to 17,500 in 2000. 


For more information on immigration patterns from these areas, 
see the U.S. Statistical Abstracts. 


'4 Paulin, “Variation in Food Purchases,” 2001. 
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Elsevier Science Publishers B.V.; distributed in the U.S. and Canada by 
Elsevier Science Publishing Company, Inc. of New York, Ny), p. 103. 


'6 Paulin, “A growing market.” 


'7 Shelter and utilities is analyzed instead of total housing because 
shelter (largely, rent and mortgage interest payments) and utilities 
contitutes the basic expenditures most families would incur on a 
recurring basis. 


'8 In this case, children are defined as persons under 18 years old. In 
the Consumer Expenditure Survey, they are defined as the offspring of 
the reference person. It is possible that a person under 18 is not the 
offspring of the reference person. This may be because the reference 
person is the grandparent, aunt or uncle, or some other relative of the 
person under 18. It may also be that the person under 18 is the 
reference person—for example, a 17-year-old college student might 
be included in the sample. By the same token, number of adults is 
ascertained by subtracting persons under 18 from total family size. 
Therefore, in the case of the 17-year-old college student, the consumer 
unit could have no adults and one child. 


'9 There are slightly fewer degrees of freedom for the housing 
regressions because variables related to size of dwelling are occasionally 


APPENDIX: Notes on methodology 


missing in the Consumer Expenditure Survey data. However, the 
number of missing values is small, and the pattern of missingness is 
presumed to be random, so the omission of these observations should 
not cause any problems in the analysis. 


20 Milton Friedman, A Theory of the Consumption Function 
(Princeton, search, 1957), p. 221. 


21 Suppose, for example, that one family consistently earns 
$20,000 per year, and another one usually earns $15,000, but for 
some reason received an unexpected $5,000 in income during the past 
year. Even though both families earned $20,000 in “current” income, 
they may have very different spending patterns. Note that each will 
have different “permanent” incomes, because the family receiving 
the extra transitory income ($5,000) will realize that this is a one 
time only event, and adjust spending accordingly. 


22 For a detailed discussion of “complete” and “incomplete” 
reporters, see Geoffrey D. Paulin and David L. Ferraro , “Imputing 
income in the Consumer Expenditure Survey,” Monthly Labor Review, 
December 1994, pp. 23-31. 


23 Additional tables containing specific results, such as parameter 
estimates, f-statistics, and F-statistics are available on the Internet at: 
http://www.bls.gov/cex/csxart.htm or upon request to the author: 
Paulin_G@bls.gov. 


4 The percentage of Cuban families sampled who report “owning with 
a mortgage” increases substantially from 1994-95 to 2000-01, while the 
percentage reporting renting their homes decreases substantially. In 
previous work, Geoffrey D. Paulin finds that homeowners and renters 
have different tastes and preferences, even when other characteristics are 
taken into account. This work finds that homeowners have a lower MPE 
than renters for primary housing and related services, but in that study, 
primary housing and related services includes household operations and 
house furnishings and equipment in addition to shelter and utilities, which 
are studied separately in this article. Therefore, it is difficult to say precisely 
whether the change in MPE is a direct result of the difference in percent 
reporting renting versus owning, or due to other factors. See Geoffrey D. 
Paulin, “A Comparison of Consumer Expenditures by Housing Tenure,” 
The Journal of Consumer Affairs, Summer 1995, pp. 164-198, especially, 
pp. 174-75. 


Box-Cox transformations. The two most important 
variables (aside from ethnicity) considered in this section are 
expenditures and income. However, neither of these is often 
found to have a normal distribution,' a problem that can cause 
biased regression results. One solution is to transform these 
data so that they are approximately normally distributed. One 
method that has been used with expenditure data is the Box- 
Cox transformation.’ Perhaps the most frequently cited 
version is as follows: 


Y* =(Y*-1)/A 

where 

Y* is the transformed version of the variable 

Y is expenditures for a specific good or service (for 
example, food at home or apparel) 

A is a parameter. 
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This version of the equation is most useful in de- 
monstrating two special cases for the value of A. On the one 
hand, if A is one, then no transformation of the independent 
variable is necessary. (The net result is that Y* equals Y - 1, 
and subtracting a constant from each observation of Y will 
not affect the distribution.) On the other hand, if A approaches 
zero, then Y* is approximately equal to the natural log of Y. 

Although this specification is useful for deriving the value 
of Y* when A approaches zero, it does not yield an intuitive 
interpretation when A takes on any other value. However, on 
the same page of the original article on which they describe 
this specification, G.E.P. Box and D.R. Cox point out that this 
equation can be simplified to: 


y* =yr 


This leads to a simple interpretation of both A and the 


equation as a whole. For example, if 4 is found to be 4, then 
the transformed variable is simply the square root of Y. In the 
regression, then, each value of the dependent value is replaced 
by its square root, and the regression is performed in the 
_ usual way. (Note that at least for the special case where A 
equals one, it is even easier to see that no transformation is 
necessary; Y* equals Y in this case.) 

The obvious question raised is how one calculates the 
value of A. Conventionally, this is done by trial and error. 
Several values for A are used, and whichever A yields the 
model with the lowest mean square error is the selected value. 
However, this method is extremely time consuming, and nearly 
impossible when one considers that there are two variables 
(expenditures AND income) that are being trans-formed. In 
this study A is estimated through a maximum likelihood 
procedure described by Stuart Scott and Daniel J. Rope, who 
specifically study transformations of Consumer Expenditure 
Survey data.* The results of this procedure are shown in the 
following text tabulation: 


Expenditure Optimal value 
forxr 
Food! atihome ms. eaten oe aienetraleiees.: 0.250 
Sheltertananutilitiesteeeserscccetecer enter ee .250 
PAD DAtc ANG USe UVC CSperer te trenrcerceerensentceserts slA5) 
Transportation (excluding vacation 
ANGmDIGASULE IDS) eccescscesecsssceseestercerees .000 
Recreation and related expenditures .......... Bs) 
I CAIN CAT Crcvesseeccssccncuecesecacestessrectserestinssecens sll ZS) 


Marginal propensity to expend. One of the most important 
results that can be derived from the regressions presented is 
the marginal propensity to expend (MPE).° This term is defined 
as the percentage of an additional dollar the family would 
spend on a specific good if given an additional dollar. The 
MPE is equal to the slope of the Engel curve (that is, 
expenditures as a function of income for each good or 
service), and is a critical component of elasticity; each of the 
elasticities shown in table 5 of the text are derived from the 
marginal propensity to expend money for the same good. 

In most literature, the MPE is referred to as the “marginal 
propensity to consume” (MPC). In the previous work, in fact, the 
term “MPC” was used. The reason for the difference in 
terminology comes from the inter-temporal comparisons. The 
usual meaning of the term MPC is the change in quantity 
demanded given a unit increase in income. It can also mean the 
change in expenditure given a unit increase in income, as noted. 
However, this is only true assuming prices are constant. To 
illustrate, suppose that a person regularly purchases apples by 
the pound. The expenditure for apples can be shown to be: 


X=PQ 
Where 
X is the expenditure on apples; 


P is the price per pound for apples; 


Q is the number of pounds of apples purchased. 
Suppose further that expenditures are a linear function of 
income: 


X=a+Obi. 


According to this equation, if income (J) rises by one dollar, 
expenditures (X) will increase by b cents. Because the price 
per pound is fixed for all consumers who shop at the same 
store (that is, it is not related to income), the only way that X 
can change in response to an increase in J is because Q 
changes in response to an increase in J. That is, the higher 
the income, the more pounds of apples the customer 
purchases. 

During the time frames under study (1994-95 and 2000— 
01) price changes were fairly small, in general. However, 
even if year-to-year changes are small, over time, they can 
add up to large changes in prices across the periods (that is, 
when comparing 1994~95 to 2000-01). Note that even if J and 
Q stay the same, X could rise over time simply because P rises 
over time. (It is even possible for X to rise if P rises by a larger 
percentage than Q declines.) If price changes affected all 
goods in exactly the same way, it would be easy to control for 
these changes when comparing MPEs. However, as described 
in the text, the different goods and services compared 
experienced different price changes over time; in fact, 
although most prices rose, prices for apparel and services 
declined from 1994-95 to 2000-01. None of the price increases 
studied exactly matched the increase in overall prices. 
Therefore, relative prices of goods and services will differ over 
the periods. For example, as noted, prices for apparel and services 
declined while total prices increased. Therefore, apparel and 
services are relatively less expensive in 2000-01 than in 1994-95. 
Similarly, prices for transportation rose at a slower rate (12.5 
percent) than all prices (16.2 percent). Although actual prices 
were higher in 2000-01 for transportation than they were in 
1994-95, relative to other goods and services, transportation 
cost less in 1994-95 than in 2000-01. And because prices for 
medical care rose faster (18.5 percent) than other prices, 
medical care was relatively more expensive in 2000-01 than in 
1994-95, although its relative increase (that is, its increase 
compared with other price increases) is not nearly so large as 
its actual price increase (the aforementioned 18.5 percent). 
Given that relative prices are different in these time periods, 
then even given the same income across years, consumers 
will allocate the dollars differently (for example, they might 
purchase more apparel and services in 2000-01 than in 1994— 
95). Even if permanent income is price-adjusted by the change 
in total prices, different allocations will occur if the price 
change for the good under study is different than the change 
in total prices. That is, because of the change in relative 
prices, the MPE for each good changes. The reason is that 
the change‘in relative prices changes the Engel curve that 
describes the consumer’s expenditures.’ 

One way to correct for the change in relative prices is to 
adjust both permanent income by the change in overall prices, 
and adjust the specific good (that is, food at home) by the change 
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Table A-1. 


Unadjusted results: marginal propensity to expend (MPE) and 
by Hispanic group and expenditure category, 1994-95 and 200! 


aA les ig income elasticity 
1 


; Central or South : 
Mexican Puerto Rican Cuban ‘<raean Other Spanish 
Expenditure category | | 
1994-95 2000-01 | 1994-95 | 2000-01 | 1994-95| 2000-01 |1994-95 | 2000-01 | 1994-95) 2000-01 
ji 
i 727 |$27,127 |$29,286 
TOtali@XDONCItUNSS So. scececcee-censtencee-cteeeees= $24,164 $29,545 | $23,194 | $27,191 | $25,127 | $35,341 |$28,367 | $36, ; : 

Eqod atoms -.ct-c.--.tec secs et RES E 3,686 4,127 4,052 3,853 3,535 3,926 3,884 4,524 3,839 3,475 
Marginal propensity to expend ........ 0.035 10.042 20.062 0.048 0.043 0.039 20.055 ‘0.036 0.035 0.038 
Permanent income elasticity ........... 0.229 0.298 0.357 0.338 0.303 0.347 0.403 0.295 0.250 0.322 

Shelter and utilities ...........eeeeseeeeeees 6,653 8,102 7,489 8,937 6,651} 11,312 9,505 | 11,028 7,642 7,750 
Marginal propensity to expend ........ 0.141 10.147 | 70.209 | 70.230 0.112] 10.195 70.198 70.169 0.147 0.142 
Permanent income elasticity ........... 0.511 0.536 0.648 0.699 0.424 0.611 0.591 0.563 0.524 0.536 

Apparel and ServiCes .........::scceseeeeeees 1,291 1,325 1,125 1,292 848 1,088 1,264 1,481 1,263 1,267 
Marginal propensity to expend ........ 0.078 0.059 | 70.091 0.072 | 70.035 0.042 0.061 0.055 0.080 | 70.071 
Permanent income elasticity ........... 1.461 1.319 1.886 1521 1.024 1.349 1.370 1.367 1.724 1.641 

Transportation (excluding vacation 

and pleasure trips) 20... eeeeeeeeeneeeees 4,875 6,989 2,950 4,453 4,264 6,958 4,813 7,086 5,058 6,303 
Marginal propensity to expend ........ 0.291 0.350 | 70.264 | 70.305 | 70.311 70.368 0.232 0.306 | 70.168 20.256 
Permanent income elasticity ........... 1.443 1.481 2.074 1.865 1.833 1.870 1.367 1.586 0.903 1.191 

Recreation and related expenditures .. 2,047 2,529 2,170 2,558 2,617 3,206 2,613 3,137 2,112 2,705 
Marginal propensity to expend ........ 0.138 0.142 0.166 0.140 | 70.210 0.161 0.144 0.134 0.165 0.156 
Permanent income elasticity ........ =a 1.627 1.653 AA 1.487 | 2.021 1.774 1.561 1.571 | 1.648 1.693 

" Income coeficient is statistically different from 1994-95 at the 90- 2 Income coeficient is statistically significantly different from Mexican 
percent confidence level, see table 8 for more information. consumers at the 90-percent confidence level; see table 8 for information. 


in its own price. In this case “real” food at home expenditures are 
regressed on “real” permanent income. The problem with 
applying this approach is that only two categories under study 
(food at home and apparel and services) have CPI values that 
directly match them. For example, there is a CPI for transportation, 
but it includes airfares and other expenditures for travel on 
vacation and pleasure trips, which are included in recreation and 
related expenditures in this study. It is not clear how to either 
disaggregate these components from the CPI to match the 
transportation expenditure data, or how to price-adjust the 
transportation data correctly at the component level and to sum 
the results.® 

Nonetheless, the MPE is useful to examine. Within a time 
period (that is, 1994-95 or 2000-01) the MPE and the MPC can 
be considered identical, because within the period, all 
consumers can be assumed to face the same prices. Changes 
across time periods have to be interpreted cautiously, because 
they may reflect changes in relative prices rather than actual 
tastes and preferences. However, some information can still 
be gleaned by examining the changes as a whole. For example, 
suppose that the relative price of a good increases, and so 
does the MPE. This may indicate an underlying change in the 
tastes and preferences of the group for which this is true. 
Additionally, if the MPE rises for some groups and falls for 
others, there may be something happening in at least one of 
the groups that is not related to price changes, because each 
group faces the same changes in prices over time. 

Empirically, it is also important to point out that the MPE 
can be derived in two ways. First, it can be derived for the 
average family in each ethnic group. These are shown in 
table A-1 as the “unadjusted” MPE’s.? In other words, to 
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compute the MPE for food at home for Mexican families, 
income and food expenditures for the average Mexican family 
are used. Likewise, average income and expenditures for 
Cuban families are used to compute MPE’s for Cuban families. 
However, these results by themselves do not tell the whole 
story; that is, how much of the difference in MPE is 
attributable to underlying differences across ethnic groups, 
and how much is attributable to differences in income and 
expenditures by ethnic groups? To answer this important 
question, the “standardized” MPE’s are also presented. (See 
table 7.) That is, the MPE is recalculated for each ethnic group, 
for a hypothetical family in that group whose income and 
food at home expenditures happen to match the averages for 
all Hispanic consumer units. When these factors are held 
constant, the differences must be due to tastes or other factors 
captured in the income parameter estimate. An example of the 
calculation of the “unadjusted” and “standardized” MPE is 
shown subsequently. 

In cases for which the Engel curve is specified in linear 
terms, the MPE is constant, and is equal to the value of the 
parameter estimate associated with income. It is estimated 
through the following regression equation: 


Y=a+bl+e 


where 

Y is expenditure for the good in question 
a is the intercept 

b is a parameter estimate 

/ is “permanent” income 

e is the error term. 

Using calculus, one can see that 


OY/dl =b 
and so b is equal to the MPE. 


However, in the text, the Engel curves are not specified as 
. alinear function. In all cases except transportation (described 
in the following), they are specified as:'° 


Y=a+blni+e 
where 


iS a parameter estimated with a maximum 


likelihood procedure (see text). 

While it is still appropriate to use calculus to find the first 
derivative of the equation, the chain rule is now needed 
because Y is a function of A. Therefore, we make the 
following substitution: 


U=Y 
and so 
U=a+b)inil+e 


dU/d] = O(a + bin! + e)/Ol 
OU/dI = OU/dY*OY/dl (by the chain rule). 


Solving the pieces that are known, 
OU/OY =AY*'; 
O(a + binI + e)/dl = b/T, 


therefore, 
OU/Ol = AY*'!*OY/dl = b/I 
dY/ol = o[(¥*)'!*)/dl = O[(a +blnl +e)!" J/dl = [1/A(a 
+ blnI +e)'*-!)*b/T 

= [b/IA]*(a + blnl + e)!*"! 
a [b/TA]*(Y*)!"°! 
= [b/TA]*(Y*)" -AWr 
= [b/T]*(¥'-*) 


or after rearranging, 


OY/Ol = bY' 21 


Because the MPE (0Y/d/) is related to levels of expenditure 
and income, average values are used to evaluate the MPE as 
described in the text. 

As noted earlier, the one exception is transportation. In 
this special case, the optimal value of i is found to be zero. 
Using the original Box-Cox formula, 


Y*=(Y*-1)/A 


it can be shown that as A approaches zero, Y* approaches the 
natural log of Y.'' In this case, then, the Engel curve is 
specified as: 


In(Y) =a + blnl +e 


and so 
dU/dI = dU/0Y*dY/dI 
OU/OY =1/Y; 
O(a + bin + e)/dl = b/T; 
therefore, 
dU/dI = (1/Y)*0Y/dl = b/I 
OY/dl = b*(Y/1) 


Given these equations, calculating the actual value of the 
MPE is not difficult, but care must be taken to get the correct 
value for “b.” In the case of Mexican families (that is, the 
control group), the appropriate value for “b” is shown in the 
regression equation; that is, it is the parameter estimate 
associated with income. However, for the average Puerto 
Rican family, the proper value of “b” is found by summing the 
income parameter shown for Mexicans with the income 
parameter shown for Puerto Ricans.!* Note that “b” is used to 
calculate MPE in both the “unadjusted” and “standardized” 
cases. In the “unadjusted” case, all three terms in the MPE 
equation—b, J, and Y—can differ across geographic origin. 
However, in the “standardized” case, only b can differ by 
geographic origin. (Standardization is defined here to say, if 
all Hispanic families had the same amount of income, and 
allocated the same share to each good and service, how would 
their MPEs and income elasticities differ from each other?) 
Therefore, for 1994—95, if the income parameter estimate for 
Puerto Rican families is statistically significant, Puerto Ricans 
and Mexicans have statistically significantly different MPE's 
in the “standardized” results in 1994-95." Therefore, even if 
the average Puerto Rican and Mexican family started with the 
same income and food at home expenditure levels, the Puerto 
Rican and Mexican families would be predicted to allocate 
differently an additional dollar of income in 1994-95. For the 
2000-01 results, a comparison of the parameter estimates 
alone is not sufficient to figure out whether differences are 
statistically significant; in this case, several coefficients are 
involved. For Mexican families, if the coefficient for income 
interacted with year (that is, DT) is statistically significant, 
then the income coefficient can be said to have changed over 
time for Mexican consumers. However, to compare Puerto 
Rican consumers with Mexican consumers in 2000-01, an F- 
test must be performed on the sum of the Puerto Rican income 
coefficient and the coefficient for the Puerto Rican income 
variable interacted with the year. If that sum is found to be 
statistically significantly different from zero, then Puerto 
Rican families in 2000-01 have a statistically significantly 
different MPE in the “standardized” results due to a difference 
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in the relationship of income and expenditure for Puerto Rican 
and Mexican families in 2000-01. For example, for food at 
home, the income coefficient for Puerto Rican families is 
0.26478. This value is statistically significant at the 99-percent 
confidence level, indicating that the relationship between 
permanent income and food at home expenditures is different 
for Puerto Rican and Mexican families in 1994-95. The income 
parameter estimate for Puerto Rican families in 2000-01 is 
-0.19479. (This is the coefficient for the variable that is equal to 
income for all Puerto Rican families in 2000-01, but equal to zero 
for all families that are either not Puerto Rican or not interviewed 
in 2000-01.) The sum of the two parameters is 0.06999 (that is, 
0.26478 — 0.19479 = 0.06999). However, the F-statistic, which 
tests whether this sum is statistically significant, is 0.94. The 
critical F-statistic for 90 percent confidence is about 2.71; 
therefore, the sum of the parameters is not statistically different 
from zero, even at the 90-percent confidence level, and so it 
cannot be said with any degree of statistical confidence that 
Puerto Rican and Mexican families have different MPE’s for food 
at home in 2000-01. 


Income elasticity. Another important value that can 
be computed using the regression results is the income 
elasticity of each expenditure category. Income elasticity 
(often symbolized by the Greek letter “n’’) is defined as the 
percent change in an expenditure given a 1-percent change in 
income. (For convenience, the income change is assumed to 
be positive throughout this analysis.) Most goods and 
services have a positive income elasticity—that is, a 1-percent 
increase in income yields an increase in expenditure for most 
goods and services. If the income elasticity is greater than 
zero but less than one, the good is called “inelastic,” because 
it is not very responsive to income changes. For example, an 
income elasticity of 0.5 indicates that a 1-percent increase in 
income is associated with an increase of one-half of 1 percent 


Notes to the appendix 


in expenditures. However, if the elasticity is greater than one, 
the good or service is called “elastic,” because it is more 
responsive to these changes. Income inelastic goods are also 
frequently called “necessities,” and income elastic goods and 
services are often called “luxuries.” (Goods and services with 
negative income elasticities are called “inferior” goods, 
because an increase in income is associated with a decrease 
in expenditures for these items; however, no inferior goods 
are found in this analysis.) As usual, total expenditures are 
used as a proxy for “permanent” income here. 

Once the MPE is found, the income elasticity is easily 
calculated. Its value is simply the MPE multiplied by the 
inverse expenditure share, or 


1 =0Y/dI*I/Y 


For the cases where A is greater than zero, the formula 
becomes: 


nN = (bY! /AD*/Y = bY*/2A =d/AY* 


where Y is either the average expenditure for the ethnic 
group or all consumer units, depending on whether the 
“unadjusted” or “standardized” elasticity is being calculated. 

In the case of transportation, the elasticity is even easier 
to calculate. It is simply the parameter estimate associated 
with income, regardless of whether the “unadjusted” or 
“standardized” elasticity is calculated. (As with the MPE, 
“unadjusted” elasticities are calculated using average annual 
expenditures and income of each ethnic group, whereas 
“standardized” elasticities are calculated using average 
annual expenditures and income for all consumer units.) The 
following equation proves this statement, using the MPE for 
the situation where A equals zero: 


1 = OY/OI*1/Y = b*(Y/D*1/Y = b 


' Geoffrey D. Paulin and David L. Ferraro, “Do Expenditures Explain 


Income? A Study of Variables for Income Imputation,” Journal of 


Economic and Social Measurement, 22, 1996, pp. 103-28. 


? G.e.P. Box and p.R. Cox, “An Analysis of Transformations,” 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, number 2, Series B, 1964, pp. 
211-43. 


* Even if A is 1, it is hard to imagine why Y is transformed to be Y- 1. 


* Stuart Scott and Daniel J. Rope, “Distributions and 
Transformations for Family Expenditures,” /993 Proceedings of the 
Section on Social Statistics (Alexandria, vA, American Statistical 
Association, 1993), pp. 741-46. 


° Perhaps a more acoustically pleasing term is “marginal propensity 
to spend,” but the abbreviation, MPs, might be confused with “marginal 
propensity to save,” which is the opposite of wpe. Another candidate 
is “marginal propensity to purchase,” but again, mpp is a term 
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commonly used in economic literature to indicate “marginal physical 
product.” 


* The exception is for goods or services that are perfectly price- 
inelastic. That is, quantities purchased do not change at all in response 
to changes in prices. An example is a life-saving prescription drug. A 
consumer who needs the drug will pay nearly any price to obtain it, 
even if it means selling possessions. However, even if the drug is 
inexpensive, the consumer will not increase quantity purchased, 
because the extra medication would be wasted. Nonetheless, while such 
goods and services may exist, they are unusual, and not likely to be 
found for the aggregate categories described; for example, in order for 
a good such as shelter and utilities or transportation to be perfectly 
price-inelastic, every component would have to be. Even with 
healthcare, this is not likely to be true. Even less likely, some 
components could have positive price elasticities and some negative, 
and in such magnitudes that they would exactly balance each other out 
in the aggregate. However, a positive price elasticity indicates an 
increase in quantity demanded as price rises, which is exceedingly — 


unlikely to be observed in practice; even if it were, the magnitudes of 
the component elasticities exactly balancing is also not likely to be 
observed. 


’ Readers familiar with budget constraints and indifference curves will 
note that when calculating the Engel curve, the slope of the budget 
constraint remains constant, but income changes. But when relative prices 
change, the slope of the budget constraint changes. Even on the same 
indifference curve, consumers will decrease purchases of the more 
expensive good and increase purchases of the less expensive good. If 
income is held constant so that the budget constraint under the old and 
new price levels cross, consumers will still move to a different indifference 
curve in response to the change in relative prices. Either way, the Engel 
curve changes when relative prices change, except for goods with perfect 
price-inelasticity. 


* By contrast, it is easy to aggregate nominal expenditures: If 
someone goes out to eat twice and spends $5 each time, and purchases 
one newspaper for $1, the total expenditure for recreation and related 
services is $11. However, when analyzing real expenditures, the effect 
of the price change is factored out, and it is unclear how to handle the 
real dollars. In real terms, the person went out to eat twice, and bought 
one newspaper. It is not clear how to aggregate two meals out and one 
newspaper to obtain a meaningful number. There are three 
entertainment expenditures made, but they are completely different 
goods that are consumed. 


° Some readers may be interested in the specific estimates for MPE 


and elasticity for each group when evaluated individually. That is, in 
the standardized results presented in the text, each group is assumed to 
have the same income and the expenditure for each good. In this 
section, MPE’s and elasticities are estimates for each Hispanic group, 
using the average permanent income and expenditure for the specific 
group under study. The results do not generally differ a lot from the 
standardized results, but they are presented for purposes of comparison. 


'© Note that in the equation “e” is a random error term. Even though 
the natural log of income is used in the equation, this symbol “e’’ should 
not be confused with the transcendental number “e” (approximate value: 
2.718) which serves as the base number for which the natural log is 
calculated. 


'' To “prove” without calculus, choose some very small number, 


such as 0.0001, for 4. Choose some positive number larger than one 

for Y. (choosing | will make the equation equal zero because | to any 
power still equals 1. Anything smaller will make the function negative, 
and a natural log is impossible to find. Because most expenditures, on 
average, are greater than $1, choosing Y greater than | is plausible.) 
Exponentiating Y* should yield the original value assumed for Y. 


12 The reason is that the parameter estimate for a specific group 


represents the difference between that group and the control group. For 


example, in a linear equation, suppose that the following regression 
results were obtained: 


Y = 100 + 40P + 0.257 — 0.05/*P 


Where P is a binary variable for Puerto Rican origin, and / is the 
income variable. 


If Mexican families are the control group, then the Engel curve for 
Mexicans would be specified as: 


Y = 100 + 0.25/. 


However, for Puerto Rican families, the Engel curve would be specified 
to be: 


Y = (100 + 40) + (0.25 — 0.05)7 = 140 + 0.20/. 


The interpretation of the coefficients is that (assuming all results 
are Statistically significant) on average, before income is controlled 
for, Puerto Ricans would spend $40 more than Mexicans for the good 
in question. However, the mpc for Puerto Ricans would be 0.05 cents 
less than that for Mexicans. Or one could say Mexicans on average 
allocate $100 plus 25 cents of every dollar of income for the good in 
question, and Puerto Ricans on average allocate $140 plus 20 cents of 
every dollar of income for the good in question. 


'3 For convenience, both “unadjusted” and “standardized” results 
are marked to indicate a statistically significant difference in parameter 
estimates. Although the “standardized” results can be interpreted more 
scientifically, because they indicate that there is a difference in MPE even 
with ceteris paribus, the statistical significance marker for the 
“unadjusted” results emphasizes that the difference is not just because 
mean expenditures or permanent incomes are different, but that there 
are additional effects to consider. 
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Defining participation 
in defined contribution pension plans 


Traditional measures appear to overstate the number 

of participants in defined contribution pensions; using data 
from the Survey of Income and Program Participation 

and the Social Security Administration’s Detailed Earnings 
Record may result in a more accurate measure 


xpanding pension coverage has long 
H been a goal of Federal pension policy. In 

recent years, progress towards that goal 
has occurred entirely through growth in defined 
contribution plans. The number of active partici- 
pants in defined benefit plans peaked at 30.2 mil- 
lion in 1984, and had declined to 23.0 million by 
1998.' During this period, the number in defined 
contribution plans grew from 30.6 million to 50.3 
million.? 

The concept of pension participation has been 
defined different ways. The standard legal con- 
cept of “active participation” is whether a partici- 
pant is “benefiting” under a plan in a given year. 
For defined contribution plans, this generally 
means that a participant has received an alloca- 
tion of a contribution or forfeitures that year— 
not just that he or she has an account. An excep- 
tion to this rule is for 401(k) plans, wherein a par- 
ticipant is counted as active if he or she is eligible 
to make a contribution, whether or not he or she 
actually does. 

We suggest two criteria for measuring pen- 
sion participation. First, to assess progress in 
improving pension participation, policy analysts 
need empirical measures of participation that are 
consistent with the underlying goal of increas- 
ing the amount of retirement income provided 
through the private pension system. Second, for 
comparability across plan types, the measure of 
pension participation for defined contribution 
plans should be consistent with the measure for 
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defined benefit plans. Concepts that have been 
developed for defined benefit plans do not al- 
ways transfer directly to defined contribution 
plans. 

This article discusses the meaning of partici- 
pation in a defined contribution pension plan, and 
addresses why many workers who say they are 
participants are not actively participating be- 
cause they have no contributions made on their 
behalf. We also present a new measure of active 
participation that requires the worker to earn a 
benefit based on current contributions either by 
himself or his employer; this measure is then com- 
pared with a more traditional measure of partici- 
pation. To our knowledge, this definition has not 
been used in any previous study. Additionally, 
by making use of a match between Survey of In- 
come and Program Participation (SIPP), which is a 
survey of persons, and Internal Revenue Service 
(IRS) W-2 payroll data filed by employers with 
tax-collecting authority, we are able to determine 
the accuracy of individual responses as to 
whether they are contributing to their defined 
contribution plan. 


Previous measure of participation 


Three different definitions of pension participa- 
tion in defined contribution plans have been used 
in empirical studies. First, the Department of La- 
bor distinguishes between total participants and 
active participants. In its filing instructions to 


employers, it indicates that active participants should include 
all individuals who are eligible to elect the employer to make 
contributions to a 401(k) plan. The Department of Labor, in 
the Form 5500 statistics, defines an active participant in a 
’ defined contribution plan as a worker with a positive account 
balance with his or her current employer. Active participants 
exclude beneficiaries and separated vested participants. To- 
tal participants include beneficiaries. Thus, it is possible 
with this definition for workers not to contribute to their de- 
fined benefit plan and still be counted as actively participat- 
ing. Leslie E. Papke used the Form 5500 data to study 401 (k) 
participation and contribution rates, defining participation 
this way.’ 

Second, in studies using data from the Current Population 
Survey (CPS), the Survey of Consumer Finances, and the SIPP, 
workers are generally counted as participating in a pension 
plan if they respond affirmatively—having decided the defi- 
nition of participation themselves. For example, Craig 
Copeland used the February 2001 Contingent Worker Supple- 
ment to the CPS and the March 2001 CPs to determine pension 
participation, based on a question asking workers if they par- 
ticipated in a plan sponsored by their employer.’ It is not 
known what definition or definitions employees are implicitly 
using when responding that they are pension participants. 
In defined contribution plans, some workers may mean that 
they have such a plan with a positive account balance with 
their current employer, but others may be using the more re- 
strictive definition of making a contribution to their plan. 

Third, Andrea L. Kusko, James M. Poterba, and David M. 
Wilcox count only those employees making contributions to 
the plan in a given year as participants that year.° This defini- 
tion is also used by Robert L. Clark and Sylvester J. Schieber, 
who use plan data to examine the factors that affect participa- 
tion in 401(k) plans.° This definition does not include as par- 
ticipants employees who did not contribute but whose em- 
ployers contributed on their behalf. Thus, this definition does 
not apply to non-401(k)-type plans. 

Hence, previous studies use three definitions of defined 
contribution pension participation: (1) the worker has a posi- 
tive account balance; (2) the worker answers “yes” to the 
question, “Are you a participant?”; and (3) the worker con- 
tributes to the plan. 


Active pension participation 


To clarify concepts, coverage and participation in a worker’s 
current employment can be analyzed as occurring in five steps. 
These steps can be visualized as levels in a pyramid, starting 
from the base and proceeding to successively smaller groups 
of employees at the higher levels. Inclusion in each group is 
defined by the answer “yes” to the following questions: 


1. Does your employer or union sponsor a pension 
plan? 

2. Is your job covered by the plan? (Employers are 
permitted to exclude some jobs from coverage.) 

3. Are you eligible to participate in the plan? (Eligi- 
bility refers to whether the worker has met requirements 
such as age, tenure, and hours worked per year.) 

4. Do you have an account balance in the plan? 

5. Are you actively accruing benefits based on your 
current work?’ 


While a fully complete analysis would consider the loss of 
potential participants that occurs at each of these steps, this 
article focuses on the measurement of active participation in a 
pension plan. To be actively participating in a pension plan 
from the perspective proposed here, a worker must be earning 
or accruing benefits based on current work (hence, the fifth 
question). 

Our analysis focuses on this fifth question. The signifi- 
cance of this definition of participation is evidenced by ex- 
amining workers currently considered to be participating ac- 
cording to U.S. pension statistics and under U.S. pension 
law—but not participating under this definition. 

Workers and their employers who do not contribute in 
a year would not be considered active participants in a 
defined contribution plan under the definition proposed 
here. This situation could arise in a profit-sharing plan 
because employers are not required to contribute to those 
plans every year. It could also arise in a 401 (k) plan, named 
after a section of the tax code, where the employer contri- 
bution typically depends on the employee having made a 
contribution. Also, if an employee makes a hardship with- 
drawal, the employer may suspend employer and employee 
contributions for a period. 

In some defined contribution plans, when workers borrow 
from the plan, they cannot make any contributions to their 
accounts until they pay off the borrowing. Thus, they have 
no new accruals. Studies have found that 18 percent of par- 
ticipants in 401(k) plans have loans outstanding.® However, 
it is not known how prevalent the requirement is that plan 
loans be paid off before contributions can be made to the 
pension. Also, it is not known how employees in this situa- 
tion respond on questionnaires when asked if they are con- 
tributing to their plan. 

An earlier study suggests that nearly 30 percent of work- 
ers with 401(k) accounts. may not be contributing to those 
accounts in a year. The 1993 April CPS asked workers with 
401(k) accounts whether they planned to contribute to their 
accounts. Only 68 percent responded “yes”; others re- 
sponded that they did not know whether they would contrib- 
ute or refused to answer this question.’ 
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Pension plan participation 


The definition of active participation proposed here satis- 
fies both criteria posited at the beginning of the article. First, 
it measures participation consistent with the goal of workers 
accruing benefits for retirement. Second, it measures partici- 
pation in defined contribution plans consistent with the mea- 
sure in defined benefit plans, where workers are actively ac- 
cruing benefits. 


Data from sipP—1993 and 1996 panels 


We compare data on defined contribution participation rates 
using three definitions of participation. Under the first defini- 
tion, the individual responds “yes” to the question in the SIPP 
asking whether he or she participates in an employer-spon- 
sored defined contribution plan (“sIPP definition”). Under 
the second definition, the individual responds “yes” to the 
participation question and also makes a personal contribu- 
tion to the plan (“Worker contribution definition”). The third 
definition only considers workers participating if they answer 
yes to the participation question, and are either making per- 
sonal contributions to their plans or are having their employ- 
ers make contributions on their behalf, or both. This is the 
new definition we propose in this article, one called the “ac- 
crual definition.” 

To overcome shortcomings for our purposes of the com- 
monly used data sets, we study contributions to defined con- 
tribution plans using three data sets. We use data from the 
1993 and 1996 panels of the SIPP, with pension data collected 
in 1995 and 1998. We supplement the data for 1995 with Social 
Security administrative data for that year from the Detailed 
Earnings Record. We use data for private-sector workers with 
at least one wage-and-salary job and who are age 25 and older, 
including part-time workers. A feature of our analysis that is 
made possible by these data sets is our attempt to cross check 
and verify the answers provided by workers concerning their 
contributions to defined contribution plans. 


sIPP 1993—Data for 1995. The 1993 sIPP pension topical 
module was fielded in October 1995-January 1996, depending 
on the rotation group to which the individual belonged.'° Be- 
cause all topical module information refers to the last month 
of the reference period, all pension contribution information 
provided by respondents refers to the September-December 
1995 period. 

There are two sections of participation and contribution 
information in the topical module. The first section begins by 
asking the respondents whether they are covered by any type 
of pension plan at their current place of employment. If the 
respondents answer “yes,” they are asked whether the plan is 
a formula type plan (defined benefit), an individual account 
type plan (defined contribution), or other type (a hybrid plan 
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combining features of both defined benefit and defined con- 
tribution plans). The individuals are then asked if they con- 
tribute to their plan, and how much they contribute. Regard- 
less of whether they contribute, they are also asked if their 
employer contributes. 

The second section asks for information specifically on 
401(k)-type plans, which are the most popular type of defined 
contribution pension plan in the United States. If the respon- 
dents answered that they did not have a pension plan in the 
first section, they are automatically directed to this section. If 
they indicated they had a pension plan in the first section, 
they are asked the questions in this section after completing 
the first. In this section, however, they are not asked if they 
contributed in the current year or how much they contrib- 
uted—they are only asked the current balance in the account. 
For those people who said they did not have a pension plan in 
the first section but said they participated in a 401(k) plan in 
the second, the SIPP does not provide contribution informa- 
tion that is needed for our analysis. This is a serious short- 
coming of the 1993 SIPP topical module for our purposes, but 
we are able to overcome this problem by using data from the 
Detailed Earnings Record. 


Detailed Earnings Record. The Detailed Earnings Record 
data contain records of various earnings measures maintained 
by the Social Security Administration. These figures are from 
the W-2 forms that employers file each year with the Internal 
Revenue Service for each employee. Each record contains 
annual earnings for each employee, as well as annual deferred 
earnings in the form of tax-deductible pension contributions. 
These data contain information about employee tax-deferred 
contributions to pension plans, but not about employer con- 
tributions. The data set also does not contain information 
about employee nontax-deferred contributions. 

We use the contribution data for the Detailed Earnings 
Record for 1995 because this year corresponds with the re- 
spondent information provided in the 1993 sIPP topical mod- 
ule. These data were matched to the spp data based on the 
Social Security number of the SIPP participants.'' Roughly 10 
percent of the SIPP respondents did not agree to allow their 
data to be matched based on their Social Security number. As 
a result, those respondents were eliminated from the sample. 


Correction of the data. An important issue in measuring pen- 
sion participation is the accuracy of responses, and the steps 
taken by researchers to correct response errors. We use both 
information contained in the Detailed Earnings Record and 
within the SIPP questionnaire itself to improve the SIPP data’s 
accuracy in the topical module. 

The first place we encounter this issue is in selecting the 
sample of non-self-employed workers. In verifying whether 


or not a worker was self-employed, we found that for nearly all 
workers who had a defined contribution plan and were self- 
employed, the Detailed Earnings Record indicated that they 
also had wage-and-salary income. Thus, because we are ana- 
’ lyzing the pension participation of employees, workers who 
indicated they were self-employed and for whom the Detailed 
Earnings Record indicated they had no wage-and-salary in- 
come were excluded. 

We also use information about the structure of defined 
benefit and defined contribution plans, as well as conflicting 
responses to plan-type questions in the SIPP, to re-classify 
some worker plan types from defined benefit to defined con- 
tribution. One study suggests that participants have diffi- 
culty accurately making the distinction between the two types 
of plans,’” and this is borne out in this SIPP survey as well. In 
the first section of the questionnaire, 347 workers responded 
that they had a “formula type” (defined benefit) plan to which 
they made a contribution. In the second section of the ques- 
tionnaire, however, they said this plan was a 401 (k) plan, and 
that it was the same plan mentioned in the first section. We 
chose to code these respondents as having a 401(k) plan and 
use the contribution information from the first section (as pre- 
viously mentioned, contribution information for employees in 
the second section is missing). We made the choice to code 
them as 401(k) plans, as employee contributions to private- 
sector defined benefit plans in the United States are rare." 


The results. Defined contribution participation rates are cal- 
culated based on different definitions of participation and dif- 
ferent assumptions regarding the data (see table 1). Because 
we use four different sets of assumptions regarding the data, 
four different calculations are provided for each definition. 
Six steps are involved in the calculation of each measure of 
active participation. In the first step (row a of table 1), the 
worker is asked whether he or she is participating in a plan, 
thus providing a base-line traditional measure of defined con- 
tribution participation (SIPP definition). The second step (row 
b) determines how many workers who answered “yes” to the 
participation question are not contributing to the plan. The 
third step (row c), for purposes of comparability with studies 
using other definitions of participation, calculates participa- 
tion using the definition that the worker contributed to the 
plan (worker contribution definition). In the fourth step (row 
d), we determine for workers who have answered “yes” to the 
participation question how many work for employers who are 
not contributing to the plan. In the fifth step (row e), we 
determine how many workers who answered “yes” are in plans 
where neither they nor the employer is contributing. In the 
sixth step (row f), we subtract row e from row a to determine 
how many workers answered “yes” to the question of partici- 
pation and also report a contribution to their plan made either 
by themselves or their employer. This rate reflects participa- 


tion using the accrual definition of participation. We follow 
each of these six steps for each of the four sets of assump- 
tions concerning the data. 

Each column of table 1 corresponds to a set of assump- 
tions concerning the data. In column 1, we use the SIPP data 
alone. Because the SipP did not ask all workers in a pension 
plan whether they contributed to the plan, only 2,405 (55 per- 
cent) of workers who answered the participation question are 
included in column 1. For this sample, 19.7 percent of workers 
said they participated in a defined contribution plan; 15.3 per- 
cent participated and made a contribution; and 19.4 percent of 
workers indicated they participated and that either they or 
their employer contributed to the plan. These figures consid- 
erably understate participation in 401(k) plans because the 
sample eliminates respondents with only 401(k) plans who 
were not asked whether they contributed. The participation 
rates shown in column | are provided only to highlight the 
limitations of the 1993 sIpP when used alone for this type of 
analysis. These rates should not be compared to participa- 
tion rates in other studies. 

In the second column, the SIPP data is supplemented with 
Detailed Earnings Record data provided by employers on the 
defined contributions of workers. With the Detailed Earnings 
Record data providing contribution information for workers 
not asked in the SIPP survey whether they contributed, the 
sample of workers participating in a defined contribution 
plan—and for whom we have contribution data—jumps from 
2,405 to 4,320. The participation rate for defined contribution 
plans based on an answer of “yes” is now 30.0 percent, which 
is the same for the remaining two columns. Because roughly 
8 percent of workers who said they participated did not make 
a contribution, the participation rate using the worker contri- 
bution definition is 21.9 percent. The participation rate based 
on the accrual definition is higher, at 28.8 percent, because 
most of those workers who did not contribute themselves had 
a contribution made on their behalf by their employer. 

A fundamental issue in working with household data sets 
is the accuracy of the responses that individuals themselves 
provide. While in the first two columns we accept the worker’s 
response as to whether he or she contributed as being accu- 
rate, in the third and fourth columns we change the SIPP data 
if evidence suggests otherwise. 

Thus, in column 3 we replace the SIPP data with data from 
the Detailed Earnings Record if a comparison of the two re- 
veals a discrepancy as to whether the worker made a contri- 
bution in that year. A total of 575 respondents in the SIPP 
said they contributed to their defined contribution plan when 
the Detailed Earnings Record indicated that they had not 
contributed—an error rate of 31 percent.'4 Making these 
changes in the data increases the percentage of workers who 
said they participated but did not contribute, as is reflected 
in the “worker contribution” definition of participation that 
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Defined contribution pension participation of private wage and salary workers ages 25 and older in 1995 


- sipp employee sipp employer 
sipp data with contribution data pe set data 
initi f participation sipp data Detailed Earnings Record| changed to coincide chan ‘0 zero 
ag eT a ata only filling in missing with Detailed Earnings if employee 
(1) observations Record data does not contribute 
(2) (3) (4) 
a. Participated in at least one 
defined contribution plan 
according to answer of “yes” 
(sipe definition) 
ROlCON Cs. Sasccensctirsterevcersveaee 19.7 30.0 30.0 30.0 
(13,697,371 / (24,391,142 / (24,391,142 / (24,391,142 / 
69,520,124) 80,213,895) 80,213,895) 80,213,895) 
b. Workers participating in (a) who 
are not contributing 
PONCON Uy. civecccnsctveresauesecteceotancee 4.3 8.1 11.3 11.3 
(2,967,286 / (6,492,468 / (9,091,622 / (9,091,622 / 
69,520,124) 80,213,895) 80,213,895) 80,213,895) 
c. (a) — (b) Worker contribution definition 
PRerGonte percsscseeressteenoercaneee © meee 15.3 21.9 18.7 18.7 
d. Workers participating in (a) and their 
employer is not contributing 
PORCOM ize cosctcautcaastnssesccrcrer swears wars 4.1 41 9.8 
(1,202,495 / (3,259,358 / (3,259,358 / (7,835,954 / 
69,520,124) 80,213,895) 80,213,895) 80,213,895) 
e. Workers participating in (a) who are 
not contributing to their plan and 
their employer is not contributing 
POICCNL «. save ceeds senesacessgesnatsssoussaxse 0.3 12 Prd 7.4 
(200,987 / (942,861 / (1,362,746 / (5,939,342 / 
69,520,124) 80,213,895) 80,213,895) 80,213,895) 
f. (a) — (e)Accrual definition 
POrCOntwin tc tee ee ee | 19.4 28.8 28.3 22.6 
me 
Note: Authors’ tabulations based on the wave 9 topical module of the The sample for column 1 includes 12,021 private wage and salary workers, ages - 
1993 sipp panel are matched to Detailed Earnings Records from the Social 25 and older, who answered the question on whether their employer offered a 
Security Administration. Numbers are weighted to reflect the respective pension plan. Of these workers, 2,405 responded that they had at least one defined 
populations as of October 1995-January 1996, when the topical module contribution plan. The sample for columns 2~4 includes 13,959 private salary and 
was fielded. wage workers, with 4,320 individuals having at least one defined contribution plan. 


dropped to 18.7 percent. Again, because the majority of work- 
ers (498 out of 575 workers, or 87 percent) who did not con- 
tribute said they participated and had employer contributions 
made on their behalf, the participation rate using the accrual 
definition is only slightly lower than the sipp definition at 
28.3 percent. 

A 31-percent discrepancy rate between worker responses 
in the SIPpP and data on the Detailed Earnings Record is quite 
large. One pressing question is why these discrepancies ex- 
ist. Because it has been shown in other studies that employee 
knowledge on detailed pension characteristics is quite lim- 
ited,'> the differences could be due to lack of knowledge and 
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inaccurate reporting by the worker in the sIpP. Another pos- 
sibility is that family members who served as proxy respon- 
dents for the survey did not have accurate information.'® A 
third possibility is that some of these workers made nontax- 
deductible contributions to their defined contribution plans, 
but the Detailed Earnings Record only reports tax-deductible 
contributions. Although this last explanation is possible, it is 
not probable. Discussions with experts in the field of pension 
design concluded that because it costs the employer very 
little to add the tax-deferred feature to the employee contribu- 
tion, it is likely that most employee contributions would be 
tax-deferred if they were offered in the first place.” 


The issue of SIPP respondent accuracy regarding employee 
contributions leads us to question the same regarding em- 
ployer contributions. Because the Detailed Earnings Record 
does not contain information on employer contributions, we 
are unable to cross-check this information provided by the 
SIPP respondent as we did with employee contributions. This 
situation raises the question of what standard should be used 
for accepting the validity of data provided by a respondent 
concerning employer contributions, knowing the high rate of 
errors in their own contributions. One standard would be to 
accept the data provided unless there is direct evidence to the 
contrary. That is the standard we applied in column 3. Amore 
judgmental standard would be to accept the data provided by 
a respondent unless there is a compelling reason to doubt it. 

Using the later standard, and lacking direct evidence as to 
whether the employer had contributed, we searched for indi- 
rect evidence shedding light on the reliability of the workers’ 
responses regarding their employer’s contribution. Discus- 
sion with experts in the field yielded the consensus that for 
401(k) plans—especially for this time period—if the worker 
did not contribute, the employer also did not contribute.'* 
There may be some plans where the employer makes a small 
contribution for all employees to avoid problems arising from 
nondiscrimination rules concerning the contributions of 
highly-paid employees versus those of middle- and lower- 
paid employees. We have not been able to find data on the 
prevalence of this practice, but from conferring with practitio- 
ners as well as other researchers in the area, the impression is 
that such practice is uncommon. However, for non-401(k) 
defined contribution plans, it is common for the employer to 
contribute even if the employee does not. 

Hence, we further examine the SIPP responses regarding 
employer contributions for those workers with 401(k) plans. 
In the column 3 sample, we changed the SIPP response on 
employee contributions to correspond with the Detailed Earn- 
ings Record data. In column 4, we amend this sample further 
for those workers who claim they have a 401(k) plan and 
make employee contributions—even though the Detailed 
Earnings Record shows that no employee contribution was 
made. Because 401(k) plans usually require an employee 
contribution before an employer match is given, there prob- 
ably was no employer contribution if indeed an employee 
contribution was not made first. Hence, we change those 
responses from employer contributed to employer did not 
contribute. We made no such adjustment for non-401(k) 
defined contribution plans. 

The result of this adjustment can most readily be seen in 
the drop in the participation rate in row f—from 30 percent 
using the sIPP definition to 22.6 percent when defining par- 
ticipation using the accrual method. If we accept the assump- 
tions made in column 4, then there is a substantial difference 
in the participation rate using the accrual definition. 


sIPP 1996—data for 1998. We also examined data from the 
SIPP 1996 panel, which was released by the U.S. Census Bu- 
reau in February 2002. This SIPP dataset is the most recent 
and detailed data available on pension and retirement plan 
type for a large, representative sample of the U.S. population. 
Again, we use data from the Retirement and Pension Plan 
Coverage topical module, which was fielded in April-July 1998. 

In this data set, as in the previous one, we use the 
participant’s identification of his or her pension plan as a de- 
fined benefit or defined contribution plan. We also make ad- 
justments to what workers report as defined contribution cov- 
erage when subsequent questions yield responses that are 
inconsistent. Unlike the 1993 questionnaire, the 1996 ques- 
tionnaire includes contribution information for all individuals 
who stated they had only a 401(k) plan. 

Table 2 reports participation rates using the different defi- 
nitions of participation described earlier. Using the SIPP defi- 
nition of participation, we find that 35.7 percent of private- 


Defined contribution pension participation of 
private wage and salary workers ages 25 
and older in 1998 
Definition of participation Participation rate 
a. Participate in at least one 
defined contribution plan 
according to answer of 
“yes” (sipP definition) 
POICONE staccccecactecsenccvesctcses 35.7 
(28,766,808 / 
80,393,035) 
b. Workers participating 
in (a) who are not 
contributing. 
P@rC@ntiicicincscasenseesssvecrevees 9.1 
(7,348,021 / 
ng 80,393,035) 
c. (a) — (0) Worker contribution 
definition 
LEIKCEIN) tRecacecchca neh aneanceen cece 26.6 
d. Workers participating in 
(a) and their employer 
is not contributing 
POSCONM cascesessscnnovestexenesose 6.9 
(5,570,028 / 
80,393,035) 
e. Workers participating in (a) 
who are not contributing to 
their plan and their employer 
is not contributing 
POrCentooccsevccsccecre seen sravee 3.1 
(2,486,040 / 
80,393,035) 
f. (a) - (e)Accrual definition 
Percentae.2:-tecerececsateescors 32.6 
Note: Authors’ tabulations based on the wave 7 topical module of the 
1996 sipp. Numbers are weighted to reflect the respective populations as 
of April-July 1998, when the topical module was fielded. 
The sample includes 22,603 private wage and salary workers, ages 25 
and older, who answered the question on whether their employer offered 
a pension plan. 
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sector wage-and-salary workers age 25 and older participated 
in a defined contribution plan. This percentage drops to 26.6 
percent using the worker-contribution definition, and then 
rises back to 32.6 percent using the accrual definition of par- 
ticipation. These numbers do not correct for respondent er- 
rors concerning their own contribution and that of their em- 
ployer. Thus, they are most closely comparable to the 1995 
numbers in column 2 of table 1.'° Regardless of the definition 
of participation used, the participation rate for the 1998 data 
are higher than for the 1995 data, reflecting the growth in 
401(k) plans over the period. 

When compared with the sipp-Detailed Earnings Record 
1995 data (column 2), the participation rate in defined contri- 
bution plans in 1998 appears to have increased by almost 6 
percentage points. Even after subtracting the number of work- 
ers and employers who did not contribute in such retirement 
plans, the participation rate net of noncontributors increased 
3.8 percentage points since 1995. There is also a | -percentage 
point increase in the number of employees not contributing, 
and a 3-percentage point increase in employers not contribut- 
ing. The t-test (not shown here) confirms that the difference 
in the overall participation rate is statistically significant. 


Notes 


DEFINING PARTICIPATION IN DIFFERENT WAYS Can lead to sub- 
stantial differences in defined contribution participation 
rates. This article argues that the current system of classi- 
fying workers as covered and participating should be ex- 
panded to incorporate a third concept, which is an active 
pension benefit accrual deriving from current work. Work- 
ers not contributing to a defined contribution plan, and 
for whom their employer made no contribution in a year, 
would not be considered as actively participating under 
the requirement of benefit accrual associated with work. 
The definition proposed here would not be difficult to 
implement in pension statistics if questionnaires were ap- 
propriately worded. Still, however, serious problems may 
remain concerning the accuracy of employee responses to 
questions about pension contributions. Employee re- 
sponses to detailed pension questions can often be inac- 
curate, and this should be kept in mind when interpreting 
household survey pension data. Evidence from the SIPP 
and Detailed Earnings Record data suggest that traditional 
measures of participation in defined contribution plans 
may substantially overstate the number of workers who 
are actively accruing benefits in those plans. O 
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Theory and new measures 


The macroeconomic textbooks have 
changed over time. The concept of a 
“natural” rate of unemployment has 
become more broadly accepted, while, 
at the same time, the notion that the 
natural rate is a constant has become 
less so. According to Robert E. Hall’s 
conference paper in the May issue of 
American Economic Review, today’s 
macroeconomists tend to see the natural 
rate of unemployment as “anything but 
stable.” 

Hall then outlines today’s textbook 
(David Romer’s Advanced Macro- 
economics) theory of the determinants 
of the natural rate. In that model, 
according to Hall, “...the unemploy- 
ment/vacancy ratio, x, is an increasing 
function of the turnover rate, s, and the 
interest rate, r. Increases in these factors 
reduce the benefit of employment and 
cause substitution away from vacancies 
and toward unemployment. The un- 
employment/vacancy ratio is a decreas- 
ing function of the output/[capital 
equipment] rental ratio, z. A higher value 
of the ratio increases the benefit of 
employment and results in substitution 
toward vacancies and away from un- 
employment.” In turn, the unemploy- 
ment rate is determined by the separation 
rate and the job-matching, or hiring, 
rate. 

After making a standard assumption 
about the form of the job matching 
function, Hall outlines the impact of 
exogenous changes in the model’s 
fundamentals. Raising the separation rate 
is termed a “reallocation shock.” Of 
course, the unemployment rate goes up 
as a result, but so does the vacancy rate 
as employers try harder to fill their payrolls 
from the larger stock of available workers. 
In contrast, an increase in the output-to- 
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capital rent ratio yields a straight increase 
in the demand for labor—unemployment 
goes down and vacancies go up. 

Reallocation shocks thus actually 
move the Beveridge curve (an inverse 
relationship between unemployment 
and vacancies), while demand shocks 
move the labor market along the existing 
Beveridge curve. Hall uses data from the 
BLS Job Openings and Labor Turnover 
Survey (JOLTS) to test the model against 
labor force developments in 2001 and 
2002. During the period under study, the 
unemployment rate rose 1.3 percentage 
points and the vacancy rate fell 0.7 
percentage point. This corresponded very 
closely with what the model would predict 
for amovement along the Beveridge curve. 
However, the model would also predict a 
precipitate decline in labor productivity— 
a prediction that was not born out in the 
data. Thus, Hall says that it is “premature” 
to declare the search for a theory of 
unemployment that fits all the data of the 
actual labor market. 


Vacations and work hours 


The United States does not mandate 
vacation and holidays. In contrast, 
according to Joseph G. Altonji and 
Jennifer Oldham, in an article appear- 
ing in the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago Economic Perspectives, re- 
port that most European nations man- 
date some minimum paid vacation time 
and that mandate is as high as 5 weeks 
in some cases. 

It’s not that Americans don’t get any 
time off; indeed, the BLS Employee 
Benefits Survey shows that about 4 out of 
5 American workers have access to 
vacations and holidays. In the 1930s, 
1940s, and into the 1950s, it seems, 
Americans and Europeans took roughly 
similar amounts of paid vacation. In the 


following decades, however, continental 
countries raised their mandated vacation 
minimums by an average of a week per 
decade, while the United States (and the 
United Kingdom) continued to leave 
vacation time to private negotiations. 

Altonji and Oldham perform a standard 
regression analysis of the impact of an 
additional week of mandated vacation on 
the average annual hours of workers in 
the United States and nine European coun- 
tries (including the United Kingdom). 
According to their results, once country- 
and year-specific effects are taken into 
account, an extra week of mandated 
vacation is associated with roughly a 52- 
hour reduction in annual work time. 
“This,” say Altonji and Oldham, “sug- 
gests that the laws have bite, and that 
workers do not respond to them by work- 
ing more hours per week or by holding 
additional jobs.” 

The structure of the model used by 
Altonji and Oldham permits them to tell 
how many hours workers in individual 
countries would work relative to workers 
in the United States if there were no 
legislated vacation minimums. In Spain 
and Finland, workers would actually 
work quite a few more hours than 
Americans if there were not mandated 
vacations. On the other hand, workers 
in Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, and the United 
Kingdom would work fewer hours if 
there were no vacation mandates. 

The case of the United Kingdom is 
somewhat curious. As noted before, the 
United Kingdom is another country that 
leaves vacation policy up to private 
negotiations. Ajtonji and Oldham spe- 
culate that the powerful role of labor 
unions in the British economy through 
much of the post-World War II era may 
account for at least some part of this 
apparent anomaly. oOo 


Book Reviews 


Sweatshop factory warriors 


Sweatshop Warriors: Immigrant Wom- 
en Workers Take on the Global Fac- 
tory. By Miriam Ching Yoon Louie. 
Cambridge, MA, South End Press, 
2001, 256 pp., $40/cloth; $18/paper. 


In her work, Sweatshop Warriors: Im- 
migrant Women Workers Take on the 
Global Factory, Miriam Ching Yoon 
Louie addresses the sweatshop indus- 
try as it presently exists in the United 
States, particularly in the garment indus- 
try. The true focus and motivation for 
the book, however, is the activism that 
has developed in reaction to this grow- 
ing industry. In her discussions of 
sweatshops, Louie briefly details the 
evolution of sweatshops in the early 
20th century, but centers on their recent 
growth and on the increased reliance on 
subcontractors by large clothing com- 
panies that has occurred concurrently 
with globalization. “The subcontract- 
ing system,” she explains, “allows 
manufacturers and retailers to slash the 
cost of labor and facilities, and—since 
subcontractors, not manufacturers, are 
legally responsible for any labor law vio- 
lations in their shops—leave subcon- 
tractors with the burden of ensuring de- 
cent working conditions.” These smaller 
subcontractors are, most likely, not un- 
der the same degree of legal scrutiny as 
the larger manufactures, creating an in- 
dustry in which sweatshops have been 
able to thrive. 

The book alternates between an ana- 
lytical and a testimonial style, interspers- 
ing commentary with first-person narra- 
tives drawn from the extensive inter- 
views that preceded the work. Several 
of the women interviewed were involved 
in legislative action against manufactur- 
ers such as Donna Karan New York 
(DKNY) and Jessica McClintock for the 
hazardous sweatshop conditions in 
which their merchandise is produced. 
The harrowing working conditions 
faced by these women are described in 
the testimonial segments of the work. 


For example, Bo Yee, an immigrant from 
Hong Kong describes her experience as 
being “a prisoner in a sealed cage. All 
the windows were locked. They 
wouldn’t let you go to the bathroom. 
They had ‘No Loud Talking’ signs 
posted. There were about 20 of us there 
working ten hours a day, seven days a 
week.” Another worker, “Lisa,” reveals 
that she and her fellow employees at a 
subcontractor for Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. would work “over one hundred 
hours a week, for less than $2 an hour.” 

In spite of this daunting and often 
heart-wrenching subject matter, the tone 
of the book is upbeat, as the author 
chooses to emphasize the women’s ac- 
tivism in combating the sweatshop in- 
dustry pyramid. For example, Bo Yee, 
one of the workers quoted above, is an 
organizer for the Asian Immigrant 
Women Advocates (AIWA). Yee, like 
many of her fellow organizers chronicled 
within the work, first went to AIWA with 
her own personal employment difficul- 
ties, and only later became involved as 
an organizer and leader. In this way, 
Louie changes the traditional depiction 
of sweatshop workers as victims, creat- 
ing a more nuanced vision in which 
voice and agency are granted to a group 
traditionally viewed as lacking these 
characteristics. She makes this point 
explicit in her introduction when she 
states, “they are neither victims nor su- 
perwomen. These sweatshop warriors 
are simply everyday women in our com- 
munities who have much to tell and 
teach.” 

The work is easily accessible—even 
to those with little former knowledge of 
the sweatshop industry (such as this 
reviewer)—a result of combining first- 
person testimonials and an analysis that 
avoids being pedantic or overbearing. 
In her style, the author reflects the move- 
ment and organizations about which she 
is writing, mimicking their grass-roots, 
casual, open, and innovative qualities. 

Louie focuses this study on the par- 
ticular experiences of Chinese, Koreans, 
and Mexicana women in the United 


States. The work begins with a chapter 
devoted to each of these three cultural 
groups exploring the different chal- 
lenges faced by each. Incidentally, 
these differences include geography— 
for example, her studies of Chinese work- 
ers in the garment industry in New York’s 
Chinatown and Mexicana workers in 
Texas. As a result of this geographic 
diversity, the work encompasses the 
majority of the country. These first chap- 
ters function to ground the later analy- 
sis in the first-person testimonials of 
workers involved in the anti-sweatshop 
movement. They also serve as an intro- 
duction to some of the local and grass- 
roots organizations that are later de- 
scribed in more detail. Additionally, 
these organizations are often intimately 
connected to the community they serve, 
furthering the characterization of the 
movement as intrinsically grassroots. 

Although many of the women inter- 
viewed in the work are natives of their 
respective countries, Louie also inter- 
viewed many who were U.S.-born or are 
of the “1.5 generation” (those who came 
to the United States in early childhood). 
The diverse challenges faced by differ- 
ing generations are also discussed; for 
example, she examines the way in which 
1.5- and second-generation Americans 
are often “thrust into the role of transla- 
tors and intermediaries between U.S. in- 
stitutions and their elders.” Louie ad- 
dresses the consequences of these gen- 
erational experiences and highlights the 
ways in which they manifest themselves 
in the focus and work of the organiza- 
tions and sweatshop movement as a 
whole. She describes this manifestation 
as an organic, grassroots movement 
changing and shifting in order to best 
serve the workers. The book, in this way, 
is as much a touching biography of a 
movement as it is a depiction of the indi- 
viduals involved in it. 


—Elizabeth Kelley 


formerly with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that fol- 
low, the data in each group of tables are 
briefly described; key definitions are given; 
notes on the data are set forth; and sources 
of additional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production 
schedules, opening and closing of schools, 
holiday buying periods, and vacation prac- 
tices, which might prevent short-term evalu- 
ation of the statistical series. Tables con- 
taining data that have been adjusted are iden- 
tified as “seasonally adjusted.” (AII other 
data are not seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal 
effects are estimated on the basis of current 
and past experiences. When new seasonal 
factors are computed each year, revisions 
may affect seasonally adjusted data for sev- 
eral preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 43, and 47. Seasonally ad- 
justed labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 
were revised in the March 2003 issue of the 
Review. Seasonally adjusted establishment 
survey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 
16-17 were revised in the July 2003Review. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in 
table 49 are usually introduced in the Sep- 
tember issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes 
and percent changes from month-to-month 
and quarter-to-quarter are published for nu- 
merous Consumer and Producer Price Index 
series. However, seasonally adjusted in- 
dexes are not published for the U.S. average 
All-Items cpl. Only seasonally adjusted per- 
cent changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published 
by the Bureau; the major recurring releases 
are published according to the schedule ap- 
pearing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and 
Earnings. Historical unadjusted and season- 
ally adjusted data from the household sur- 
vey are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp! Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view. Additional data on international prices 
appear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://www.bls.govApe/ 
For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; 
and injury and illness data. 


Symbols 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. not elsewhere specified. 

p = preliminary. To increase the time- 
liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 

r = revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment 
Cost Index (ECI) program. The labor force 
participation rate, the employment-popu- 
lation ratio, and unemployment rates for ma- 
jor demographic groups based on the Cur- 
rent Population (“household”) Survey are 
presented, while measures of employment 
and average weekly hours by major indus- 
try sector are given using nonfarm payroll 
data. The Employment Cost Index (com- 
pensation), by major sector and by bargain- 
ing status, is chosen from a variety of BLS 
compensation and wage measures because it 
provides a comprehensive measure of em- 
ployer costs for hiring labor, not just out- 
lays for wages, and it is not affected by em- 
ployment shifts among occupations and in- 
dustries. 


Data on changes in compensation, 


prices, and productivity are presented in 
table 2. Measures of rates of change of com- 
pensation and wages from the Employment 
Cost Index program are provided for all ci- 
vilian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for al! private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; over- 
all prices by stage of processing; and overall 
export and import price indexes are given. 
Measures of productivity (output per hour 
of all persons) are provided for major sec- 
tors. 

Alternative measures of wage and 
compensation rates of change, which re- 
flect the overall trend in labor costs, are sum- 
marized in table 3. Differences in concepts 
and scope, related to the specific purposes 
of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-24) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample 
consists of about 60,000 households selected 
to represent the U.S. population 16 years of 
age and older. Households are interviewed 
on a rotating basis, so that three-fourths of 
the sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those 
who worked for pay any time during the 
week which includes the 12th day of the 
month or who worked unpaid for 15 hours 
or more in a family-operated enterprise 
and (2) those who were temporarily ab- 
sent from their regular jobs because of ill- 
ness, vacation, industrial dispute, or simi- 
lar reasons. A person working at more than 
one job is counted only in the job at which 
he or she worked the greatest number of 
hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who 


did not work during the survey week, but 
were available for work except for tempo- 
rary illness and had looked for jobs within 
the preceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not 
look for work because they were on layoff 
are also counted among the unemployed. 
The unemployment rate represents the 
number unemployed as a percent of the ci- 
vilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not 
classified as employed or unemployed. This 
group includes discouraged workers, defined 
as persons who want and are available for a 
job and who have looked for work sometime 
in the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is 
the proportion of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population that is in the labor 
force. The employment-population ratio 
is employment as a percent of the civilian 
noninstitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a de- 
cennial census, adjustments are made in the 
Current Population Survey figures to correct 
for estimating errors during the intercensal 
years. These adjustments affect the compara- 
bility of historical data. A description of these 
adjustments and their effect on the various data 
series appears in the Explanatory Notes of 
Employment and Earnings. For a discussion 
of changes introduced in January 2003, see 
“Revisions to the Current Population Survey 
Effective in January 2003” in the February 
2003 issue of Employment and Earnings 
(available on the BLS Web site at: http:// 
www.bls.gov/cps/rvcps03.pdf). 

Effective in January 2003, BLS began us- 
ing the X-12 ARIMA seasonal adjustment 
program to seasonally adjust national labor 
force data. This program replaced the X-11 
ARIMA program which had been used since 
January 1980. See “Revision of Seasonally 
Adjusted Labor Force Series in 2003,” in the 
February 2003 issue of Employment and 
Earnings (available on the BLS Web site at 
http:www.bls.gov/cps/cpsrs.pdf) for a dis- 
cussion of the introduction of the use of X- 


12 ARIMA for seasonal adjustment of the la- 
bor force data and the effects that it had on 
the data. 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 160,000 
businesses and government agencies, which 
represent approximately 400,000 individual 
worksites and represent all industries except 
agriculture. The active CES sample covers 
approximately one-third of all nonfarm pay- 
roll workers. Industries are classified in ac- 
cordance with the 2002 North American In- 
dustry Classification System. In most in- 
dustries, the sampling probabilities are based 
on the size of the establishment; most large 
establishments are therefore in the sample. 
(An establishment is not necessarily a firm; 
it may be a branch plant, for example, or 
warehouse.) Self-employed persons and 
others not on a regular civilian payroll are 
outside the scope of the survey because they 
are excluded from establishment records. 
This largely accounts for the difference in 
employment figures between the household 
and establishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a factory 
or store) at a single location and is engaged in 
one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick pay) 
for any part of the payroll period including the 
12th day of the month. Persons holding more 
than one job (about 5 percent of all persons in 
the labor force) are counted in each establish- 
ment which reports them. 
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Production workers in the goods-produc- 
ing industries cover employees, up through 
the level of working supervisors, who engage 
directly in the manufacture or construction of 
the establishment’s product. In private ser- 
vice-providing industries, data are collected for 
nonsupervisory workers, which include most 
employees except those in executive, manage- 
rial, and supervisory positions. Those work- 
ers mentioned in tables 1 1-16 include produc- 
tion workers in manufacturing and natural re- 
sources and mining; construction workers in 
construction; and nonsupervisory workers in 
all private service-providing industries. Pro- 
duction and nonsupervisory workers account 
for about four-fifths of the total employment 
on private nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production or 
nonsupervisory workers receive during the 
survey period, including premium pay for 
overtime or late-shift work but excluding 
irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
(CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly hours 
of production or nonsupervisory workers for 
which pay was received, and are different from 
standard or scheduled hours. Overtime hours 
represent the portion of average weekly hours 
which was in excess of regular hours and for 
which overtime premiums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Table 17 provides an in- 
dex on private nonfarm employment based on 
278 industries, and a manufacturing index 
based on 84 industries. These indexes are use- 
ful for measuring the dispersion of economic 
gains or losses and are also economic indica- 
tors. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks”’), The March 2002 
benchmark was introduced in June 2003 with 
the release of data for May 2003, published in 
the July 2003 issue of the Review. With the 
release in June, CES completed a conversion 
from the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
system to the North American Industry Clas- 
sification System (NAICS) and completed the 
transition from its original quota sample de- 


sign to a probability-based sample design. The 
industry-coding update included reconstruc- 
tion of historical estimates in order to preserve 
time series for data users. Normally 5 years of 
seasonally adjusted data are revised with each 
benchmark revision. However, with this re- 
lease, the entire new time series history for all 
CES data series were re-seasonally adjusted due 
to the NAICS conversion, which resulted in the 
revision of all CES time series. 

Also in June 2003, the CES program intro- 
duced concurrent seasonal adjustment for the 
national establishment data. Under this meth- 
odology, the first preliminary estimates for the 
current reference month and the revised esti- 
mates for the 2 prior months will be updated 
with concurrent factors with each new release 
of data. Concurrent seasonal adjustment in- 
corporates all available data, including first pre- 
liminary estimates for the most current month, 
in the adjustment process. For additional in- 
formation on all of the changes introduced in 
June 2003, see the the June 2003 issue of Em- 
ployment and Earnings and “Recent changes 
in the national Current Employment Statistics 
survey,” Monthly Labor Review, June 2003, 
pp. 3-13. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 2003 data. For 
information on the revisions for the State data, 
see the March and May 2003 issues of Em- 
ployment and Earnings, and “Recent changes 
in the State and Metropolitan Area CES sur- 
vey,” Monthly Labor Review, June 2003, pp. 
14-19, 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12-ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Census, 
controls for the effect of varying survey inter- 
vals (also known as the 4 versus 5-week ef- 
fect), thereby providing improved measure- 
ment of over-the-month changes and underly- 
ing economic trends. Revisions of data, usually 
for the most recent 5-year period, are made 
once a year coincident with the benchmark re- 
visions, 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on incom- 
plete returns and are published as preliminary 
in the tables (12-17 in the Review). When all 
returns have been received, the estimates are 
revised and published as “final” (prior to any 
benchmark revisions) in the third month of 
their appearance. Thus, December data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. For the same rea- 
sons, quarterly establishment data (table 1) are 
preliminary for the first 2 months of publica- 
tion and final in the third month. Thus, fourth- 
quarter data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION On es- 
tablishment survey data, contact the Division of 
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Current Employment Statistics: (202) 691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained from 
the Local Area Unemployment Statistics (LAUS) 
program, which is conducted in cooperation with 
State employment security agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment for States and 
sub-State areas are a key indicator of local eco- 
nomic conditions, and form the basis for deter- 
mining the eligibility of an area for benefits 
under Federal economic assistance programs 
such as the Job Training Partnership Act. Sea- 
sonally adjusted unemployment rates are pre- 
sented in table 10. Insofar as possible, the con- 
cepts and definitions underlying these data are 
those used in the national estimates obtained 
from the CPS. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPS levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Covered employment and 
wage data (ES-202) 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, WAGE, AND ESTABLISHMENT 
DaTA in this section are derived from the 
quarterly tax reports submitted to State 
employment security agencies by pri- 
vate and State and local government em- 
ployers subject to State unemployment 
insurance (uI) laws and from Federal, 
agencies subject to the Unemployment 
Compensation for Federal Employees 
(UCFE) program. Each quarter, State agen- 
cies edit and process the data and send the 
information to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The Covered Employment and Wages 
data, also referred as ES-202 data, are the 
most complete enumeration of employ- 
ment and wage information by industry at 
the national, State, metropolitan area, and 
county levels. They have broad economic 
significance in evaluating labor market 
trends and major industry developments. 


Definitions 


In general, Es-202 monthly employment data 
represent the number of covered workers 
who worked during, or received pay for, the 
pay period that included the 12th day of the 
month. Covered private industry employ- 
* ment includes most corporate officials, ex- 
ecutives, supervisory personnel, profession- 
als, clerical workers, wage earners, piece 
workers, and part-time workers. It excludes 
proprietors, the unincorporated self-em- 
ployed, unpaid family members, and certain 
farm and domestic workers. Certain types 
of nonprofit employers, such as religious 
organizations, are given a choice of coverage 
or exclusion in a number of States. Workers 
in these organizations are, therefore, reported 
to a limited degree. 

Persons on paid sick leave, paid holiday, 
paid vacation, and the like, are included. Per- 
sons on the payroll of more than one firm dur- 
ing the period are counted by each ul-subject 
employer if they meet the employment defini- 
tion noted earlier. The employment count ex- 
cludes workers who earned no wages during 
the entire applicable pay period because of 
work stoppages, temporary layoffs, illness, 
or unpaid vacations. 

Federal employment data are based on 
reports of monthly employment and quar- 
terly wages submitted each quarter to State 
agencies for all Federal installations with 
employees covered by the Unemployment 
Compensation for Federal Employees (UCFE) 
program, except for certain national secu- 
rity agencies, which are omitted for security 
reasons. Employment for all Federal agen- 
cies for any given month is based on the 
number of persons who worked during or 
received pay for the pay period that included 
the 12th of the month. 

An establishment is an economic unit, 
such as a farm, mine, factory, or store, that 
produces goods or provides services. It is typi- 
cally at a single physical location and engaged 
in one, or predominantly one, type of eco- 
nomic activity for which a single industrial clas- 
sification may be applied. Occasionally, a single 
physical location encompasses two or more 
distinct and significant activities. Each activity 
should be reported as a separate establishment 
if separate records are kept and the various 
activities are classified under different four- 
digit sic codes. 

Most employers have only one establish- 
ment; thus, the establishment is the predomi- 
nant reporting unit or statistical entity for re- 
porting employment and wages data. Most 
employers, including State and local govern- 
ments who operate more than one establish- 


ment in a State, file a Multiple Worksite Re- 
port each quarter, in addition to their quarterly 
ul report. The Multiple Worksite Report is 
used to collect separate employment and wage 
data for each of the employer’s establishments, 
which are not detailed on the ul report. Some 
very small multi-establishment employers do 
not file a Multiple Worksite Report. When the 
total employment in an employer’s secondary 
establishments (all establishments other than 
the largest) is 10 or fewer, the employer gener- 
ally will file a consolidated report for all estab- 
lishments. Also, some employers either can- 
not or will not report at the establishment level 
and thus aggregate establishments into one con- 
solidated unit, or possibly several units, though 
not at the establishment level. 

For the Federal Government, the report- 
ing unit is the installation: a single location 
at which a department, agency, or other gov- 
ernment body has civilian employees. Fed- 
eral agencies follow slightly different crite- 
ria than do private employers when break- 
ing down their reports by installation. They 
are permitted to combine as a single state- 
wide unit: 1) all installations with 10 or fewer 
workers, and 2) all installations that have a 
combined total in the State of fewer than 50 
workers. Aiso, when there are fewer than 25 
workers in all secondary installations in a State, 
the secondary installations may be combined 
and reported with the major installation. Last, 
if a Federal agency has fewer than five em- 
ployees in a State, the agency headquarters 
office (regional office, district office) serving 
each State may consolidate the employment 
and wages data for that State with the data 
reported to the State in which the headquarters 
is located. As a result of these reporting rules, 
the number of reporting units is always larger 
than the number of employers (or government 
agencies) but smaller than the number of actual 
establishments (or installations). 

Data reported for the first quarter are tabu- 
lated into size categories ranging from worksites 
of very small size to those with 1,000 employ- 
ees or more. The size category is determined 
by the establishment’s March employment 
level. It is important to note that each estab- 
lishment of a multi-establishment firm is tabu- 
lated separately into the appropriate size cat- 
egory. The total employment level of the re- 
porting multi-establishment firm is not used in 
the size tabulation. 

Covered employers in most States report 
total wages paid during the calendar quarter, re- 
gardless of when the services were performed. A 
few State laws, however, specify that wages be 
reported for, or based on the period during which 
services are performed rather than the period dur- 
ing which compensation is paid. Under most State 
laws or regulations, wages include bonuses, stock 
options, the cash value of meals and lodging, tips 


and other gratuities, and, in some States, em- 
ployer contributions to certain deferred com- 
pensation plans such as 401(k) plans. 

Covered employer contributions for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance (OASDI), 
health insurance, unemployment insurance, 
workers’ compensation, and private pension 
and welfare funds are not reported as wages. 
Employee contributions for the same purposes, 
however, as well as money withheld for in- 
come taxes, union dues, and so forth, are re- 
ported even though they are deducted from 
the worker’s gross pay. 

Wages of covered Federal workers rep- 
resent the gross amount of all payrolls for all 
pay periods ending within the quarter. This 
includes cash allowances, the cash equivalent 
of any type of remuneration, severance pay, 
withholding taxes, and retirement deductions. 
Federal employee remuneration generally cov- 
ers the same types of services as for workers 
in private industry. 

Average annual wages per employee for 
any given industry are computed by dividing 
total annual wages by annual average employ- 
ment. A further division by 52 yields average 
weekly wages per employee. Annual pay data 
only approximate annual earnings because an 
individual may not be employed by the same 
employer all year or may work for more than 
one employer at a time. 

Average weekly or annual pay is affected 
by the ratio of full-time to part-time workers 
as well as the number of individuals in high- 
paying and low-paying occupations. When 
average pay levels between States and indus- 
tries are compared, these factors should be 
taken into consideration. For example, indus- 
tries characterized by high proportions of part- 
time workers will show average wage levels 
appreciably less than the weekly pay levels of 
regular full-time employees in these industries. 
The opposite effect characterizes industries 
with low proportions of part-time workers, or 
industries that typically schedule heavy week- 
end and overtime work. Average wage data also 
may be influenced by work stoppages, labor 
turnover rates, retroactive payments, seasonal 
factors, bonus payments, and so on. 


Notes on the data 


Beginning with the release of data for 2001, pub- 
lications presenting data from the Covered Em- 
ployment and Wages (CEW) program have switched 
to the 2002 version of the North American Indus- 
try Classificatiion System (NAICS) as the basis 
for the assignment and tabulation of economic 
data by industry. NAICS is the product of a 
cooperative effort on the part of the statistical 
agencies of the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. Due to difference in NAICS and Stan- 
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dard Industrial Classification (SIC) structures, 
industry data for 2001 is not comparable to 
the sic-based data for earlier years. 

Effective January 2001, the CEW program 
began assigning Indian Tribal Councils and re- 
lated establishments to local government own- 
ership. This BLS action was in response to a 
change in Federal law dealing with the way 
Indian Tribes are treated under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act. This law requires 
federally recognized Indian Tribes to be treated 
similarly to State and local governments. In 
the past the CEW program coded Indian Tribal 
Councils and related establishments in the 
private sector. As a result of the new law, 
CEW data reflects significant shifts in em- 
ployment and wages between the private sec- 
tor and local government from 2000 to 2001. 
Data also reflect industry changes. Those 
accounts previously assigned to civic and 
social organizations were assigned to tribal 
governments. There were no required indus- 
try changes for related establishments owned 
by these Tribal Councils. These tribal busi- 
ness establishments continued to be coded ac- 
cording to the economic activity of that entity. 

To insure the highest possible quality of 
data, State employment security agencies 
verify with employers and update, if neces- 
sary, the industry, location, and ownership clas- 
sification of all establishments on a 3-year cycle. 
Changes in establishment classification codes 
resulting from the verification process are in- 
troduced with the data reported for the first 
quarter of the year. Changes resulting from 
improved employer reporting also are intro- 
duced in the first quarter. For these reasons, 
some data, especially at more detailed geo- 
graphic levels, may not be strictly comparable 
with earlier years. 

The2000 county data used to calculate the 
2000-2001 changes were adjusted for changes 
in industry and county classification to make 
them comparable to data for 2001. Asa result, 
the adjusted 2000 data differ to some extent 
from the data available on the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/cew/home.htm. 

County definitions are assigned according 
to Federal Information Processing Standards 
Publications as issued by the National Insti- 
tute of Standards and Technology. Areas 
shown as counties include those designated 
as independent cities in some jurisdictions 
and, in Alaska, those areas designated by the 
Census Bureau where counties have not been 
created. County data also are presented for 
the New England States for comparative pur- 
poses, even though townships are the more 
common designation used in New England 


Compensation 
Wage Data 


(and New Jersey). 

For additional information on the cov- 
ered employment and wage data, contact 
the Division of Administrative Statistics 
and Labor Turnover at (202) 691-6567. 


(Tables 1-3; 25-31) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gath- 
ered by the Bureau from business estab- 
lishments, State and local governments, 
labor unions, collective bargaining agree- 
ments on file with the Bureau, and sec- 
ondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECI) is a 
quarterly measure of the rate of change in 
compensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on ben- 
efit costs are available for private nonfarm 
workers excluding proprietors, the self- 
employed, and household workers. The 
total compensation costs and wages and 
salaries series are also available for State 
and local government workers and for the 
civilian nonfarm economy, which consists 
of private industry and State and local 
government workers combined. Federal 
workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probabil- 
ity sample consists of about 4,400 pri- 
vate nonfarm establishments providing 
about 23,000 occupational observations 
and 1,000 State and local government es- 
tablishments providing 6,000 occupational 
observations selected to represent total 
employment in each sector. On average, 
each reporting unit provides wage and 
compensation information on five well- 
specified occupations. Data are collected 
each quarter for the pay period including 
the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
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employment weights from the 1980 Cen- 
sus of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employ- 
ment weights are from the 1970 Census of 
Population.) These fixed weights, also 
used to derive all of the industry and oc- 
cupation series indexes, ensure that 
changes in these indexes reflect only 
changes in compensation, not employment 
shifts among industries or occupations 
with different levels of wages and com- 
pensation. For the bargaining status, re- 
gion, and metropolitan/nonmetropolitan 
area series, however, employment data by 
industry and occupation are not available 
from the census. Instead, the 1980 em- 
ployment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the 
aggregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earn- 
ings before payroll deductions, including 
production bonuses, incentive earnings, 
commissions, and cost-of-living adjust- 
ments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, re- 
tirement and savings plans, and legally re- 
quired benefits (such as Social Security, 
workers’ compensation, and unemployment 
insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and 
employee benefits are such items as pay- 
ment-in-kind, free room and board, and 
tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes 
in wages and salaries in the private non- 
farm economy was published beginning in 
1975. Changes in total compensation 
cost—wages and salaries and benefits 
combined—were published beginning in 
1980. The series of changes in wages and 
salaries and for total compensation in the 
State and local government sector and in 
the civilian nonfarm economy (excluding 
Federal employees) were published be- 


ginning in 1981. Historical indexes 
(June 1981=100) are available on the 
Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends: 
(202) 691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 

Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 
as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, wellness 
programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 


employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of a 
plan, they are considered participants only if 
they elect the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula for 
determining eventual benefits. Instead, indi- 
vidual accounts are set up for participants, and 
benefits are based on amounts credited to these 
accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, and 
among several levels of coverage within a given 
benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that employed 
at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, depending on 
the industry (most service industries were 
excluded). The survey conducted in 1987 
covered only State and local governments with 
50 or more employees. The surveys conducted 
in 1988 and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 
workers, while the State and local 
government survey includes all governments, 
regardless of the number of workers. All 
three surveys include full- and part-time 
workers, and workers in all 50 States and 
the District of Columbia. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the Em- 
ployee Benefits Survey, contact the Office of 
Compensation Levels and Trends on the 
Internet: 

http:/Avww.bls.gov/ebs/ 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the number 
and duration of major strikes or lockouts (in- 
volving 1,000 workers or more) occurring dur- 
ing the month (or year), the number of work- 
ers involved, and the amount of work time lost 
because of stoppage. These data are presented 
in table 31. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do 
not measure the indirect or secondary effect 
of stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 workers 
or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workersinvolved: Thenumber of work- 
ers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of 
estimated working time: Aggregate 
workdays lost as a percent of the aggregate 
number of standard workdays in the period 
multiplied by total employment in the 
period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http:/www.bls.gov/cba/ 


Price Data 


(Tables 2; 32—42) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price in- 
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dexes are given in relation to a base period— 
1982 = 100 for many Producer Price Indexes, 
1982-84 = 100 for many Consumer Price In- 
dexes (unless otherwise noted), and 1990 = 
100 for International Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices 
paid by urban consumers for a fixed mar- 
ket basket of goods and services. The CPI 
is calculated monthly for two population 
groups, one consisting only of urban 
households whose primary source of in- 
come is derived from the employment of 
wage earners and clerical workers, and the 
other consisting of all urban households. 
The wage earner index (CPI-W) is a continu- 
ation of the historic index that was intro- 
duced well over a half-century ago for use 
in wage negotiations. As new uses were 
developed for the CPI in recent years, the 
need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993-95 buying 
habits of about 87 percent of the noninsti- 
tutional population of the United States 
at that time, compared with 32 percent 
represented in the cpI-w. In addition to 
wage earners and clerical workers, the CPI- 
U covers professional, managerial, and tech- 
nical workers, the self-employed, short- 
term workers, the unemployed, retirees, 
and others not in the labor force. 

The cP! is based on prices of food, 
clothing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transporta- 
tion fares, doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and 
other goods and services that people buy 
for day-to-day living. The quantity and 
quality of these items are kept essentially 
unchanged between major revisions so that 
only price changes will be measured. All 
taxes directly associated with the pur- 
chase and use of items are included in the 
index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 
retail establishments and 5,800 housing 
units in 87 urban areas across the country 
are used to develop the “U.S. city aver- 
age.” Separate estimates for 14 major ur- 
ban centers are presented in table 33. The 
areas listed are as indicated in footnote 1 
to the table. The area indexes measure only 
the average change in prices for each area 
since the base period, and do not indicate 
differences in the level of prices among 
cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach 
to homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made in 
the CPI-w. The central purpose of the change 
was to separate shelter costs from the in- 
vestment component of home-ownership so 
that the index would reflect only the cost of 
shelter services provided by owner-occu- 
pied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI-W 
were introduced with release of the January 
1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Prices and Price Indexes: 
(202) 691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by do- 
mestic producers of commodities in all 
stages of processing. The sample used for 
calculating these indexes currently con- 
tains about 3,200 commodities and about 
80,000 quotations per month, selected to 
represent the movement of prices of all 
commodities produced in the manufactur- 
ing; agriculture, forestry, and fishing; min- 
ing; and gas and electricity and public utili- 
ties sectors. The stage-of-processing 
structure of PPI organizes products by 
class of buyer and degree of fabrication 
(that is, finished goods, intermediate 
goods, and crude materials). The tradi- 
tional commodity structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by similarity of end use or 
material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code 
extension of the sic developed by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial transac- 
tion in the United States from the produc- 
tion or central marketing point. Price data 
are generally collected monthly, primarily 
by mail questionnaire. Most prices are ob- 
tained directly from producing companies 
on a voluntary and confidential basis. 
Prices generally are reported for the Tues- 
day of the week containing the 13th day 
of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
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together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of- 
product groupings, and a number of special 
composite groups. All Producer Price Index 
data are subject to revision 4 months after 
original publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Industrial Prices and Price 
Indexes: (202) 691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program pro- 
duces monthly and quarterly export and 
import price indexes for nonmilitary 
goods and services traded between the 
United States and the rest of the world. 
The export price index provides a measure 
of price change for all products sold by 
U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not re- 
quire the organizations to be U.S. owned 
nor the individuals to have U.S. citizen- 
ship.) The import price index provides a 
measure of price change for goods pur- 
chased from other countries by U.S. resi- 
dents. 

The product universe for both the im- 
port and export indexes includes raw ma- 
terials, agricultural products, semifinished 
manufactures, and finished manufactures, 
including both capital and consumer 
goods. Price data for these items are col- 
lected primarily by mail questionnaire. In 
nearly all cases, the data are collected di- 
rectly from the exporter or importer, al- 
though in a few cases, prices are obtained 
from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gath- 
ered refer to prices at the U.S. border for 
exports and at either the foreign border or 
the U.S. border for imports. For nearly all 
products, the prices refer to transactions 
completed during the first week of the 
month. Survey respondents are asked to 
indicate all discounts, allowances, and re- 
bates applicable to the reported prices, so 
that the price used in the calculation of 
the indexes is the actual price for which 
the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for 
U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 


published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of detail 
for the Bureau of Economic Analysis End-use 

. Classification, the three-digit level for the 
Standard Industrial Classification (SITC), and 
the four-digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected cat- 
egories of internationally traded services, 
calculated on an international basis and on 
a balance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
The trade weights currently used to com- 
pute both indexes relate to 2000. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms of 
transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of International Prices: (202) 
691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 43-46) 


Business and major sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 


tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial corpo- 
rate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly compen- 
sation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor pay- 
ments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per unit of capital ser- 
vices input. Multifactor productivity is the 
quantity of goods and services produced per 
combined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, inputs 
include labor, capital, energy, nonenergy mate- 
rials, and purchased business services. 

Compensation per hour is total com- 
pensation divided by hours at work. Total 
compensation equals the wages and salaries 
of employees plus employers’ contributions 
for social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments 
except unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total 
hours at work of payroll workers, self- 
employed persons, and unpaid family 
workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons 
adjusted for the effects of changes in the 
education and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of ser- 
vices from the capital stock used in pro- 
duction. It is developed from measures of 


the net stock of physical assets—equip- 
ment, structures, land, and inventories— 
weighted by rental prices for each type of 
asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining 
changes in labor and capital input with 
weights which represent each 
component’s share of total cost. 
Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business 
services are similarly derived by 
combining changes in each input with 
weights that represent each input’s 
share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are 
based on changing weights which are 
averages of the shares in the current and 
preceding year (the Tornquist index- 
number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually- 
weighted index constructed by excluding 
from real gross domestic product (cpp) the 
following outputs: general government, 
nonprofit institutions, paid employees of 
private households, and the rental value 
of owner-occupied dwellings. Nonfarm 
business also excludes farming. Private 
business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. 
The measures are supplied by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce’s Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Analysis. Annual estimates of manu- 
facturing sectoral output are produced by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Quarterly 
manufacturing output indexes from the 
Federal Reserve Board are adjusted to these 
annual output measures by the BLS. Com- 
pensation data are developed from data of 
the Bureau of Economic Analysis and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data 
are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 43-46 describe the re- 
lationship between output in real terms 
and the labor and capital inputs involved 
in its production. They show the changes 
from period to period in the amount of 
goods and services produced per unit of 
input. 

Although these measures relate output 
to hours and capital services, they do not 
measure the contributions of labor, capi- 
tal, or any other specific factor of produc- 
tion. Rather, they reflect the joint effect 
of many influences, including changes in 
technology; shifts in the composition of 
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the labor force; capital investment; level 
of output; changes in the utilization of 
capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of pro- 
duction; managerial skill; and characteris- 
tics and efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division 
of Productivity Research: (202) 691- 
5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels of 
the Standard Industrial Classification system. 
In addition to labor productivity, the industry 
data also include annual measures of 
compensation and unit labor costs for three- 
digit industries and measures of multifactor 
productivity for three-digit manufacturing 
industries and railroad transportation. The 
industry measures differ in methodology and 
data sources from the productivity measures 
for the major sectors because the industry 
measures are developed independently of the 
National Income and Product Accounts 
framework used for the major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an 
index of industry output by an index of labor 
input. For most industries, output indexes are 
derived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours of 
all employees (production workers and nonpro- 
duction workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid fam- 
ily workers), or the number of employees, de- 
pending upon the industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor com- 
pensation costs per unit of output produced, 
and are derived by dividing an index of labor 
compensation by an index of output. Labor 
compensation includes payroll as well as 
supplemental payments, including both legally 
required expenditures and payments for vol- 
untary programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 


index of the combined inputs consumed in pro- 
ducing that output. Combined inputs in- 
clude capital, labor, and intermediate pur- 
chases. The measure of capital input used 
represents the flow of services from the capi- 
tal stock used in production. It is developed 
from measures of the net stock of physical 
assets—equipment, structures, land, and in- 
ventories. The measure of intermediate pur- 
chases is a combination of purchased materi- 
als, services, fuels, and electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the Bureau of the Census, with 
additional data supplied by other govern- 
ment agencies, trade associations, and 
other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. For some transportation in- 
dustries, only indexes of output per em- 
ployee are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Industry 
Productivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International 
Comparisons 


(Tables 47—49) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 47 and 48 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a 
lesser extent, employment statistics) pub- 
lished by other industrial countries are not, 
in most cases, comparable to U.S. unemploy- 
ment statistics. Therefore, the Bureau ad- 
justs the figures for selected countries, where 
necessary, for all known major definitional 
differences. Although precise comparability 
may not be achieved, these adjusted figures 
provide a better basis for international com- 
parisons than the figures regularly published 
by each country. For further information on 
adjustments and comparability issues, see 
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Constance Sorrentino, “International unem- 
ployment rates: how comparable are they?” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment, see 
the Notes section on Employment and Unem- 
ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom; 15 and older in Austra- 
lia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 onward, 
and the Netherlands; and 14 and older in Italy 
prior to 1993. An exception to this rule is 
that the Canadian statistics for 1976 onward 
are adjusted to cover ages 16 and older, 
whereas the age at which compulsory school- 
ing ends remains at 15. The institutional 
population is included in the denominator of 
the labor force participation rates and em- 
ployment-population ratios for Japan and 
Germany; it is excluded for the United States 
and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 
2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), Ger- 
many (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 


also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
, dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and labor 
force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) pas- 
sive jobseekers (persons only reading news- 
paper ads as their method of job search); (3) 
persons waiting to start a new job who did 
not seek work in the past 4 weeks; and (4) 
persons unavailable for work due to personal 
or family responsibilities. An adjustment is 
made to include full-tine students looking for 
full-time work. The impact of the adjust- 
ments was to lower the annual average unem- 
ployment rate by 0.1—-0.4 percentage point 
in the 1980s and 0.4-1.0 percentage point in 
the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 1991 
relate to the former West Germany. The im- 
pact of including the former East Germany 
was to increase the unemployment rate from 
4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample 
data. The impact was to increase the un- 
employment rate by approximately 0.3 
percentage point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent 
in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 


ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population benchmarks 
in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have 
not been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 
census results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that allowed 
for a closer application of ILO guidelines. 
EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series back 
to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 1988 
revised unemployment rate is 7.6 percent; 
the previous estimate for the same year was 
9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions 
regarding current availability were added 
and the period of active workseeking was 
reduced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate by 0.4 percentage point, 
from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the mea- 
surement period for the labor force sur- 
vey was changed to represent all 52 weeks 
of the year rather than one week each 
month and a new adjustment for popula- 
tion totals was introduced. The impact 
was to raise the unemployment rate by 
approximately 0.5 percentage point, from 
7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden re- 
vised its labor force survey data for 1987— 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted the 


Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 
this change was to increase the adjusted un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for stu- 
dents seeking work lowered Sweden’s 
1987 unemployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 
percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 49 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—output, 
total labor hours, and total compensation. 
The hours and compensation measures refer 
to all employed persons (wage and salary 
earners plus self-employed persons and un- 
paid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added 
in manufacturing from the national ac- 
counts of each country. However, the 
output series for Japan prior to 1970 is 
an index of industrial production, and the 
national accounts measures for the United 
Kingdom are essentially identical to their 
indexes of industrial production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the 
United States are the gross product origi- 
nating (value added) measures prepared 
by the Bureau of Economic Analysis of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. Com- 
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parable manufacturing output data cur- 
rently are not available prior to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of 
Gross Product by Industry, 1959-94,” 
Survey of Current Business, August 1996, 
pp. 133-55.) The Japanese value added 
series is based upon one set of fixed price 
weights for the years 1970 through 1997. 
Output series for the other foreign econo- 
mies also employ fixed price weights, but 
the weights are updated periodically (for 
example, every 5 or 10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 43 and 45 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in ail countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of an- 
nual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 


workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining and 
exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 1960 
to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufacturing 
output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 50-51) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
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Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting from 
an occupational injury, caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment. It in- 
cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 sur- 
vey. The number of days away from 
work or days of restricted work activity 
does not include the day of injury or on- 
set of illness or any days on which the 
employee would not have worked, such 
as a Federal holiday, even though able to 
work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the num- 
ber of injuries and/or illnesses or lost work 
days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disorders 
associated with repeated trauma, and all other 
occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported during 
the year. Some conditions, for example, long- 
term latent illnesses caused by exposure to car- 


cinogens, often are difficult to relate to the 
workplace and are not adequately recognized 
and reported. These long-term latent illnesses 
are believed to be understated in the survey’s 
illness measure. In contrast, the overwhelming 
majority of the reported new illnesses are those 
which are easier to directly relate to workplace 
‘activity (for example, contact dermatitis and 
carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of 
injuries and illnesses per 100 equivalent 
full-time workers. For this purpose, 
200,000 employee hours represent 100 
employee years (2,000 hours per em- 
ployee). Full detail on the available mea- 
sures is presented in the annual bulletin, 
Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the 
circumstances of their injuries and illnesses 
(nature of the disabling condition, part of 


body affected, event and exposure, and the 
source directly producing the condition). In 
general, these data are available nationwide 
for detailed industries and for individual 
States at more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the Of- 
fice of Occupational Safety, Health and Work- 
ing Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or access 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/iif/ 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family members, 
and Federal, State, and local government 
workers are covered by the program. To be 
included in the fatality census, the decedent 
must have been employed (that is working 
for pay, compensation, or profit) at the time 
of the event, engaged in a legal work activity, 
or present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or 
unintentional wound or damage to the 
body resulting in death from acute expo- 
sure to energy, such as heat or electricity, 
or kinetic energy from acrash, or from the 
absence of such essentials as heat or oxy- 
gen caused by a specific event or incident 
or series of events within a single work- 
day or shift. Fatalities that occur during a 
person’s commute to or from work are ex- 
cluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality pro- 
gram, including information about the fa- 
tally injured worker, the fatal incident, and 
the machinery or equipment involved. 
Summary worker demographic data and 
event characteristics are included in a na- 
tional news release that is available about 
8 months after the end of the reference 
year. The Census of Fatal Occupational 
Injuries was initiated in 1992 as a joint 
Federal-State effort. Most States issue 
summary information at the time of the 
national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: http://www.bls.gov/iif/ 


Where to find additional data 


Current and historical statistics from Bureau of Labor Statistics surveys are 
available at the addresses listed on the inside back cover of this Review, or on 


the Internet at 


http://www.bls.gov 
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1. Labor market indicators 


Selected indicators : Fr i 
— = i ‘= a Ee ss = 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional 

population (household survey):” 
Labor force participation rate........essececsessesesesseesessesseeeneeneenenteneend 66.8 66.6 66.8 66.7 66.8 66.6 66.7 66.6 66.5 66.3 66.4 
Employment-population ratio........sscscssessssssseenesnsseeneenseneescsesntenenss 63.7 62.7 63.8 63.5 63.0 62.8 62.8 62.8 62.5 62.4 62.3 
Unemployment (aterescesctteeceactecscancnceveterertesesaatsseestavesessnes 47 5.8 44 48 5.6 5.6 5.9 5.8 5.9 5.8 6.2 
MeV iccosacsctreee cesses cotta ca set nasbas ava Massari eienare nee, watson 48 5.9 45 49 Syl; Sy 6.0 5.9 6.1 6.0 6.5 
A @HOIOA VOSS cecavencettexce tc asiecsrivacarecornncrents deecerecurmscisasscecsefeert 11.4 12.8 11.2 11.4 12.7 12.9 12.8 13.1 12.5 12.4 14.2 
DE VORIS OMG Ol Ol cccanessasesesersesSuvcarasoctenses vcctcseneturanrercsorecteosester 3.6 47 3.4 3.7 4.4 45 48 47 49 49 5.3 
WOmMer i seeraee cece cs cctv ctesacercten Nace ue esethsscamesiienisunsevedoncce 47 5.6 43 48 54 5.5 Bai 5.6 5.7 55 CW 
NGO! 24: YORI icc ccccnevszseseesecesseconlevencssessrdessoossouneniyy ovest 9.6 Vusy 9.2 10.1 10.7 11.0 11.2 10.9 11.4 11.1 11.9 
PS WVOAFS ANION ccersecectuser-cs ccs evassedcecescccansnpsoroniispreestvesasavezed 3.7 46 3.4 3.8 44 4.4 48 46 46 44 4.6 


Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands:' 
Total NONfArM....cccccccccececcececcsssssecsssecssstessssessssssesteesssesessesesaseessey 131,826 | 130,376 | 132,180) 131,712] 130,920] 130,523} 130,403} 130,239 130,338} 130,225 | 129,984 
TOU) PRIVEE icccasecs pn senresssacosnaetyeosrestnce =cut tuecaazeqtaticd casese¥en 110,707 | 108,886 | 111,129] 110,516] 109,593} 109,105| 108,918 | 108,755) 108,792} 108,655 | 108,488 

(GOODS OGUCING cercccrer assess sosasnvunuinueatisdscarveergrtiveciasstivans|| © OStO73 22,619 24,118 23,684 23,226 22.880 22.673 22,537 22,389 22,213 22,093 
Manuiactiningiesccnceccnertsetvcsaravacsesevseasececsusccarieaasovene) 16,441 15,306 16,661 16,243 15,833 15,517 15,369 15,246 15,085 14,926 14,744 


107,952 | 107,757 | 108,063] 108,028 | 107,694] 107,643 107,730 | 107,702} 107,949} 108,012} 107,891 


SELVICO-DTOVIGING aesrsrecastutrcanediacarcsvorocesacrestrerccnmarscpetteemericd certs 


Average hours: 


SUOtAl PHIV EtG save arenas eaccncss ces cacvsass cadsacs sec dedealnemessTvensetoceytecsecdacend 34.0 33.9 34.0 33.9 33.8 33.9 33.9 33.9 33.8 33.8 33.7 
Mannutactirinigis.ceccnsn,dccsuvsssesonusccdescsovnseenveverecyauts <oestecs 40.3 40.5 40.4 40.4 40.1 40.4 40.6 40.5 40.4 40.4 40.2 
QEMTIO Dresses aeccsnsedsdWentecsscvareccconset valcicericcsvaspiesere 4.0 4.2 41 4.0 3.8 4.0 42 42 4.3 4.3 4.0 
Employment Cost index” 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 41 3.4 9 1.2 8 1.0 9 9 6 1.4 8 
Private InGUStYy WOIKEIS 55 5x. cases cates cortecencicronesetnnashenscntten ee 4.2 3.2 1.0 9 8 1.4 11 6 4 17 8 
i= '3 
GOOdS-DrOdUGING nest asscther scaurecrveccny vena eeseenntases 3.8 3.7 9 Z 8 12 9 6 9 1.8 9 
f iause 
SEMVICE-PFOVIGUIAG ceoacssiessncavershe.onszsisevcissetiveWisasverezessasacysivivanosd 43 3.1 1.0 1.0 8 141 12 6 2 1.5 8 
State and local government workers 4.2 41 6 21 6 4 2.2 9 a 4 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
UMOM eae anor ececesactecsnvadersevd-stnaddtvexssevsssasnecsdvennaetecsests even 4.2 42 13 1.0 1.4 La 1.0 1.2 9 1.6 1.2 
NOMUIMON Es secsvnvececcesccsnuner te omte elarccsevaneracsapcsiveteesttivecsnstams 8 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
° Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-providing industries include all other private sector industries. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, household survey data reflect revised population controls. Nonfarm data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry 
Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SiC-based data. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


2001 2002 2003 
Selected measures 2001 2002 = . 
ll il IV I Il Il IV | il 
mal 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
GIMME NONIAIN cs caanticee eestor acco sevecaete eo ec cen teen essvettereu 4.1 3.4 0.9 132 0.8 1.0 0.9 0.9 0.6 1.4 0.8 
FeFiVate NOMIALM sagarasetasckertcteyects coor eesse-e-ncecorsecterescecteves 4.2 3.2 1.0 9 8 11 11 6 4 LFA 8 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civillani nontariniss tas. eectecss sce cecesvecessssossescoesescees 3.7 2.9 9 1.0 Yh 9 8 Arh 4 1.0 6 
Private nonfarm 3.8 21 1.0 8 8 9 1.0 4 3 S nd 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 3.4 1.2 1.0 v2 -.9 7 5 6 -1 1.8 -.3 
Producer Price Index: 

FInISHEd QOOGS ar <<..-.cisscssecuscscvecteaesieresssesueresseusesescaveastssesbun -1.8 -1.2 8 -3 -3.2 sd ae, 2 -1 3.7 -8 
Finished consumer goods... -2.4 -1.6 1.0 -.3 4.3 1.5 4 0 -.3 2.4 1.8 
Capital equipment-cncc<cosssevest ovcesvscusscees vrerodes 1.0 -4 7.1 -1 vt 2.9 -.3 -7 6 6 —6 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components... -.2 -1.2 6 -1.0 -3.6 9 11 1.1 mt 6.5 -2.1 

GUO IM Atrial io ciac.cescsateccsvencturiiexctontastcatserttetesaveroerenateers -8.8 -10.6 -6.6 -12.0 -12.2 8.0 37.1 1.9 6.5 28.0 -10.6 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 
Business sector 2.0 5.3 1.5 3.3 8.7 8.7 8 5.9 1.5 2.7 ee. 
Nonfarm business sector.. 1.9 5.4 1.6 3.4 8.3 9.3 1.0 5.9 urs 2.1 6.8 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. 


Quarterly changes are 


calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not 


seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 
? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


5 Annual rates of change are computed by 
Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
The data are seasonally adjusted. 

* Output per hour of all employees. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending 
Components 2002 2003 2002 2003 
+ r +— 
" il IV | Nl ul Wi IV | I 
1 -h —- y a on + 
Average hourly compensation:' 
All persons; DUSINESS SOCON.c-...ssesccnscsverssssosctsvereveveesnevnerssunscesayy 4.0 2A 1.6 48 4.3 3.0 2.9 2.8 3.1 3.2 
All persons, nonfarm DUSINESS SECtOM.......ccececeseeesseseneeterseeeeseee 3.9 2.0 1.6 4.1 3.8 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.9 2.9 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm? SEPT DTSTRERE CCRT COPECO ORCA CPOE EET EOP PED CED 9 9 6 8 1.4 4.0 3.7 3.4 3.9 37 
Private nonfarm. 11 6 4 8 1.7 4.0 3.7 3.2 3.8 3.5 
WOM eerie eater ae essa ca vasnencs seactuscasesvsacnesseguchcunsenaasaadasugecanigevebaacatays 1.0 1.2 9 1.6 1.2 4.5 4.7 4.2 4.7 5.0 
NOUN ircesaracerecscussesavenecosskicccccansetemuatesectthveaustevcqssureccsusdatecs 11 5 4 1.6 8 3.9 3.5 3.2 3.6 3.3 
State and local GOvVErNMENS. .........sccsesscesesesseessetenssseesereenesenees 4 2.2 9 PY 4 3.6 3.8 44 4.2 41 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: | 
Clulllaninontarnicaee ate te ue Weed Oe pum. cee 8 iF 4 4 1.0 6 3.5 3.2 2.9 2.9 27 
Private nonfarm. 1.0 4 3 11 se 3.6 3.2 2.7 3.0 2.6 
Union....... 9 1.0 8 5 + 4.2 4.3 3.5 3.3 3.0 
NOndnlonvcnicesccccssesss 1.0 4 3 1.2 my 3.5 3.1 2.7 2.9 2.5 
State and local governments.. 3 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average = 2002 2003 


Employment status ST 
2001 i 2002 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 


TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPUIALION ooo ceccccccccsssseeese 215,092 | 217,570 | 217,407 | 217,630 | 217,866 | 218,107 | 218,340 | 218,548 | 218,741 | 219,897 | 220,114 | 220,317 | 220,540 | 220,768 | 221,014 


Civilian labor force... 
Participation rate.. 


| 143,734 | 144,863 | 144,852 | 144,786 | 145,123 | 145,634 | 145,393 | 145,180 | 145,150 | 145,838 | 145,857 | 145,793 | 146,473 | 146,485 | 147,096 
66.8 66.6 66.6 66.5 66.6 66.8 66.6 66.4 66.4 66.3 66.3 66.2 66.4 66.4 66.6 


Employed.........ccccccceeees 136,933 | 136,485 | 136,383 | 136,343 | 136,757 | 137,312 | 136,988 | 136,542 | 136,439 | 137,536 | 137,408 | 137,348 | 137,687 | 137,487 | 137,738 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 63.7 62.7 62.7 62.6 62.8 63.0 62.7 62.5 62.4 62.5 62.4 62.3 62.4 62.3 62.3 
Unemployed... F 6,801 8,378 8,469 8,443 8,366 8,321 8,405 8,637 8,711 8,302 8,450 8,445 8,786 8,998 9,358 
Unemployment rate.... 47 5.8 5.8 5.8 5.8 Sf 5.8 5.9 6.0 5.7 5.8 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.4 
Not in the labor force........ 71,359 | 72,707 | 72,556} 72,844) 72,743] 72,473| 72,947| 73,369| 73,591 | 74,059) 74,257| 74,524] 74,067| 74,283] 73,918 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Wino wie, 2) ool 95,181 | 96,439 | 96,375] 96,468] 96,552| 96,732] 96,860] 97,022| 97,139) 97,635| 97,762) 97,869| 97,979] 98,083 | 98,196 
Civilian labor force............., 72,816 | 73,630} 73,689} 73,670| 73,802| 74,108] 73,883| 73,770| 73,744| 73,993) 74,254] 74,236| 74,571 | 74,506} 74,692 
Participation rate......... 76.5 76.3 76.5 76.4 76.4 76.6 76.3 76.0 75.9 75.8 76.0 75.9 76.1 76.0 76.1 
Employed...........:sscecceee 69,776 | 69,734} 69,739] 69,792) 69,895] 70,213} 69,921 | 69,617] 69,600| 69,967) 70,293} 70,293} 70,364] 70,144} 70,130 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 73.3 72.3 72.4 72.3 72.4 72.6 72.2 71.8 71.6 71.7 71.9 71.8 71.8 TAS 71.4 
Unemployed. | 3,040 3,896 3,950 3,879 3,906 3,895 3,962 4,153 4,145 4,026 3,962 3,944 4,207 4,362 4,562 
Unemployment rate.... 4.2 5.3 5.4 53 5.3 53 54 5.6 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.6 5.9 6.1 
Not in the labor force....... 22,365 | 22,809} 22,686 | 22,797] 22,750| 22,623] 22,977| 23,252] 23,394| 23,642] 23,508| 23,632/ 23,408, 23,577| 23,504 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Sieh einen 103,983 | 105,136 | 105,089 | 105,190 | 105,334 | 105,421 | 105,509 | 105,594 | 105,678 | 106,235 | 106,322 | 106,411 | 106,510 | 106,613 | 106,724 
Civilian labor force.............. 63,016 | 63,648 | 63,556] 63,534] 63,760} 63,858] 63,975] 63,921 | 64,036| 64,479] 64,310| 64,477| 64,677] 64,733} 65,148 
Participation rate......... 60.6 60.5 60.5 60.4 60.5 60.6 60.6 60.5 60.6 60.7 60.5 60.6 60.7 60.7 61.0 
Employedinstacccsn sen. 60,417 | 60,420} 60,320} 60,262] 60,581 | 60,675} 60,668| 60,697| 60,676} 61,443| 61,073) 61,227} 61,401 | 61,436) 61,753 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............ 58.1 57.5 57.4 57.3 57.5 57.6 57.5 oy ps 57.4 57.8 57.4 575 57.6 57.6 57.9 
Unemployed..............- 2,599 3,228 3,236 3,272 3,180 3,184 3,308 3,224 3,360 3,035 3,237 3,250 3,276 3,297 3,395 
Unemployment rate.... 44 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.0 5.0 5.2 5.0 5.2 47 5.0 5.0 51 5.1 5.2 


Not in the labor force.......| 40,967 | 41,488} 41,533] 41,656] 41,574] 41,563} 41,533 | 41,673} 41,642} 41,757} 42,013} 41,933 | 41,834} 41,880] 41,576 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ RE CECE e 15,929 15,994 15,943 15,972 15,980 15,954 15,971 15,933 15,925 16,027 16,030 16,038 16,051 16,072 16,095 
Civilian labor force.. 7,902 7,585 7,607 7,581 7,561 7,667 7,535 7,489 7,369 7,366 7,293 7,079 7,226 7,246 7,256 
Participation rate......... 49.6 47.4 47.7 47.5 47.3 48.1 47.2 47.0 46.3 46.0 45.5 441 45.0 45.1 45.1 
Employed...........cssesee 6,740 6,332 6,324 6,289 6,280 6,425 6,400 6,228 6,164 6,125 6,042 5,829 5,923 5,907 5,855 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 42.3 39.6 39.7 39.4 39.3 40.3 40.1 39.1 38.7 38.2 37.7 36.3 36.9 36.8 36.4 
Unemployed.............00+ 1,162 1,253 1,283 1,292 1,280 1,243 1,135 1,261 1,206 1,241 1,251 1,251 1,303 1,339 1,401 
Unemployment rate.... 14.7 16.5 16.9 17.0 16.9 16.2 15.1 16.8 16.4 16.8 17.1 17.0 18.0 18.5 19.3 
Not in the labor force....... 8,027 8,409 8,337 8,391 8,419 8,287 8,436 8,444 8,555 8,661 8,736 8,959 8,825 8,826 8,839 
White® 
Civilian noninstitutionai 
population’ bee cr 178,111 | 179,783 | 179,665 | 179,816 | 179,979 | 180,146 | 180,306 | 180,450 | 180,580 | 180,460 | 180,599 | 180,728 | 180,873 | 181,021 | 181,184 
Civilian labor force..... .| 119,399 | 120,150 | 120,152 | 120,272 | 120,449 | 120,502 | 120,479 | 120,345 | 120,093 | 120,084 | 120,166 | 120,200 | 120,575 | 120,420 | 120,881 
Participation rate. 67.0 66.8 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.8 66.7 66.5 66.5 66.5 66.5 66.7 66.5 66.7 
Empl0yed......cccsossssecsease 114,430 | 114,013 | 113,951 | 114,008 | 114,250 | 114,373 | 114,294 | 114,128 | 113,910 | 113,995 | 114,135 | 114,089 | 114,286 | 113,882 | 114,203 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 64.2 63.4 63.4 63.4 63.5 63.5 63.4 63.2 63.1 63.2 63.2 63.1 63.2 62.9 63.0 
Unemployed... | 4,969 6,137 6,201 6,264 6,199 6,129 6,184 6,218 6,184 6,089 6,031 6,111 6,289 6,539 6,678 
Unemployment rate.... 4.2 5.1 5.2 5.2 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.2 5.1 5.1 5.0 5.1 5.2 5.4 5.5 
Not in the labor force.......| 58,713} 59,633) 59,513] 59,545) 59,530] 59,644| 59,828| 60,104} 60,487) 60,376) 60,432 | 60,528] 60,298| 60,601 | 60,303 
Black or African American® 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ en 25,138 | 25,578} 25,552| 25,501] 25,633] 25,675| 25,717] 25,751 | 25,784| 25,484] 25,519) 25,552 | 25,587) 25,624] 25,664 
Civilian labor force..........-++4 16,421} 16,565] 16,570) 16,390} 16,541 16,789 | 16,682} 16,540) 16,706] 16,374] 16,395] 16,296) 16,521] 16618) 16,717 
Participation rate. 65.3 64.8 64.8 64.0 64.5 65.4 64.9 64.2 64.8 64.3 64.2 63.8 64.6 64.9 65.1 
Employed.........:cssssceereee 15,006 14,872 14,816 14,763 14,907 15,148 15,027 14,754 14,827 14,684 14,669 14,641 14,723 14,819 14,746 
Employment-pop- ; 
ulation ratio®............. 59.7 58.1 58.0 57.7 58.2 59.0 58.4 57.3 57.5 57.6 57.5 57.3 57.5 57.8 57.5 
Unemployed... 1,416 1,693 1,754 1,627 1,634 1,641 1,656 1,786 1,879 1,690 1,726 1,655 1,797 1,799 1,971 
Unemployment rate.... 8.6 10.2 10.6 9.9 9.9 9.8 9.9 10.8 11.2 10.3 10.5 10.2 10.9 10.8 11.8 


Not in the labor force.......| 8,717 | 9,013 | 8,982 9,201 9,092 8,886 9,034 | 9,211 9,078 9,110 9,124 9,256 9,066 9,007 | 8947 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Labor Force Data 


4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


ee oer Annual average 2002 bt a 
Be dig 2001 2002 | June July Aug Sept. le Oct. Nov Dec. Jan. a Feb Mar. Apr. | May June 
at =H (aos 
Hispanic or Latino 
ethnicity 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population! .....ce..s...- 24,942 | 25,963 | 25,917] 26,008] 26,096 | 26,184] 26,272| 26,355 | 26,436 26,994 28 | 27,191 27,291 27,391 27,494 
Civilian labor force.... 17,328 | 17,943] 17,891 18,045 | 18,030] 18,103] 18,049] 18,169|) 18,134| 18,614] 18,658 | 18,614 18,836 | 18,811 18,856 
Participation rate 69.5 69.1 69.0 69.4 69.1 69.1 68.7 68.9 68.6 69.0 68.9 68.5 69.0 68.7 68.6 
Employed.......ssessesssseesees 16,190 | 16,590! 16,573] 16,685] 16,664| 16,739] 16,637] 16,755] 16,708] 17,155| 17,223| 17,215| 17,428) 17,264) 17,271 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 64.9 63.9 63.9 64.2 63.9 63.9 63.3 63.6 63.2 63.5 63.6 63.3 63.9 63.0 62.8 
Unemployed.......ssessesese: 1,138 1,353 1,318 1,360 1,366 1,363 1,412 1,414 1,425 1,459 1,436 1,399 1,408 1,548 1,586 
Unemployment rate.... 6.6 7.5 7.4 1.6 7.6 (f} 7.8 7.8 7.9 7.8 nF 75 7.5 8.2 8.4 
Not in the labor force.......... 7,614 8,020 8,026 7,963 8,066 8,082 8,223 8,188 8,303 8.380 8.436 8,577 8,455 8,580 8,638 


' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 


? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 
Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who selected 
more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who reported more 
than one race were included in the group they identified as the main race. 


NOTE: Estimates for the above race groups (white and black or African American) do not sum 
to totals because data are not presented for all races. In addition, persons whose ethnicity is 
identified as Hispanic or Latino may be of any race and, therefore, are classified by ethnicity as 
well as by race. Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the 


household survey. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


Selected categories 


Annual average 


2001 2002 
Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 136,933 | 136,485 
MG irerecturvesscovaretaccssseascatangacre 73,196 72,903 
WOMOD recssscccccscasdaiserstsayens 63,737 63,582 
Married men, spouse 
ROGOMML sexccsrsiticessrenccertcsavens 44,007 44,116 
Married women, spouse 
PIGSONG reccenvesrontivvarcesasesiis 34,153 | 34,153 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
VOAGOWGiacsvssceedssccixcccavaecd 3,715 4,213 
Slack work or business 
COMGINONG ccs ences sccasanae | 2,396 2,788 
Could only find part-time 
WOK a sessrcoaccacvessresseasss | 1,006 1,124 
Part time for noneconomic 
VOASONS sciceuarscucesvesaperssed 18,790 18,843 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
(OASONG is coin Wevestedsootbesees ] 3,627 4,119 
Slack work or business 
CONGHIONS Kectivierescccrecesed 2,340 2,726 
Could only find part-time 
997 1,114 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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2002 2003 
June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
ere T SS T 
136,383 | 136,343 | 136,757 | 137,312 | 136,988 | 136,542 | 136,439 | 137,536 | 137,408 | 137,348 | 137,687 | 137,487 | 137,738 
72,893 | 72,931 | 73,023 | 73,402 | 73,151 | 72,773| 72,690| 72,994| 73,249| 73,064| 73,182] 72,981 | 73,071 
63,490 | 63,412} 63,734] 63,910 | 63,837| 63,769| 63,749| 64,542/ 64,159 | 64,284| 64,505| 64,506| 64,667 
44,037 | 44,150) 44,235 | 44,129 | 44,245 | 44,093 | 44,005| 44,401) 44,587| 44415] 44,552| 44542| 44,371 
34,050 | 34,035 | 34,278 | 34,479 | 34,322 | 34,264| 34,189| 34,525 | 34,620| 34,569] 34,.685| 34,443| 34.600 
3,982 4,139 4,308 4,356 4,343 4,329 4,273 4,643 4,807 4,696 4,840 4,592 4,499 
2,703 | 2,760] 2,811 2,814 | 2,888| 2,855] 2,893) 3027] 3,152] 3,123] 3,221 3,058 | 3,153 
1,097.) 1,118 s1,168:) tire) aves 1,159 1,110 1,297 1,275 1,192 1,266 1,265 1,257 
19,251 | 19,143) 19,047 | 18,928 | 18,685] 18,727| 18,555| 19,314] 18,421| 18,888] 18,886] 19,083! 19,548 
3,887 | 4,025} 4,185) 4,266) 4,274| 4,272) 4219] 4,496| 4675] 4,587] 4,728] 4478] 4,390 
2,629 2,689 2,806 2,755 2,857 2,816 2,854 2,947 3,062 3,048 3,140 3,003 3,074 
1,099] 1,103) 1,143 1,172)|. 1182 1,158 1,097 1,267 1,257 1,178 1,258 1,234 1,237 
18,361 | 18,197 18,134 


6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


? Annual average 2002 2003 
Selected categories ] ah 
2001 2002 | June/| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
Characteristic 
Total, 16 years ANd OVES.........cccccsceceeeeeeeee 47 5.8 5.8 5.8 5.8 5.7 5.8 5.9 6.0 5.7 5.8 5.8 6.0 6.1 6.4 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 14.7 16.5 16.9 17.0 16.9 16.2 15.1 16.8 16.4 16.8 17.1 are 18.0 18.5 19.3 
Men, 20 years and over...... 4.2 5.3 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.6 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.6 5.9 6.1 
Women, 20 years and OVEF..........:sceces004 44 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.0 5.0 5.2 5.0 §.2 4.7 5.0 5.0 5.1 5.1 5.2 
Whiten totalismete ccc cen 4.2 51 5.2 5.2 5A 51 51 5.2 5.1 51 5.0 5 5.2 5.4 5.5 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years..............., 127 14.5 14.8 15.6 14.8 14.2 13.9 14.5 13.8 15:2 15.5 15.6 15.4 16.3 16.5 
Men, 16 to 19 years...... cesses 13.9 15.9 16.6 17.9 171 15.6 14.7 15.8 14.9 16.2 17.3 18.0 17.7 17.0 17.8 
Women, 16 to 19 years.. 11.4 13.1 13.0 13.1 12.4 12.7 13.1 13.0 12.7 14.2 13.7 13.1 13.2 13.7 15.2 
Men, 20 years and over.... 3.7 47 48 48 48 48 48 5.0 4.9 4.9 46 4.7 5.0 5:2 5.4 
Women, 20 years and ovel.............4 3.6 44 4.4 4.4 4.4 44 44 4.2 4.4 41 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.6 4.4 
Black or African American, total’......... 8.6 10.2] 10.6 9.9 9.9 9.8 9.9} 10.8] 11.2] 10.3] 105) 10.2] 109] 108] 11.8 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years..............., 29.0 29.8} 30.1 27.1 30.1 28.0/ 23.9) 30.5]; 332) 30.4/ 302] 33.4) 33.1 37.0] 39.3 
Men, 16 to 19 years....... 30.4 31.3'| 30:8 |) 22:7 | 31.3) ~84:4"| 24:9) 30:0\| 34:5 3312) 38.1 45.2 | 37.7) 43.1 36.5 
Women, 16 to 19 years........ 27.5 28.Silie 29.3) io eA le 26:9)!1| eed 6i|| 2eefallen 3 teO) maend 28:03) 22:2) | 228A 29.3 | 32.0] 41.7 
Men, 20 years and over........... 8.0 9.5 10.3 9.2 9.41 9.4 9.9 10.6 10.5 10.3 10.1 9.3 10.4 11.2 11.3 
Women, 20 years and ove?...........0+- 7.0 8.8 8.8 8.9 8.5 8.1 8.5 9.0 9:7 8.4 9.0 8.7 9.2 8.0 9:7 
Hispanic or Latino ethnicity................ 6.6 7.5 7.4 7.5 7.6 7.5 7.8 7.8 7.9 7.8 Ct 7.5 7.5 8.2 8.4 
Married men, spouse present... 2.7 3.6 4.0 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.8 3.7 3.9 4.4 
Married women, spouse present. 3.1 3.7 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.3 3.6 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.9 
Full-time Worke’rs.........cceeeeeee 4.7 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.9 6.1 6.1 5.8 5.9 §.9 6.1 6.3 6.5 
Part-time WOrkKEIS.........sscsssecsseeensecesseenee 5.1 5.3 5.0 5.4 5.4 5.3 §.2 5.1 5.3 5.4 5.5 5.5 5.4 5.6 5.9 
Educational attainment” 
Less than a high school diploma..............., 7.2 8.4 8.0 8.6 8.5 7.9 8.7 9.0 9.0 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.2 9.2 9.7 
High school graduates, no college’.......... 4.2 5.3 5.5 51 5.2 5.0 49 5.3 5.3 5.1 5.4 5.5 5.7 5.5 5.8 
Some college or associate degree........... 3.3 4.5 4.6 4.4 4.3 4.6 4.7 4.8 5.0 4.8 47 4.8 47 4.8 49 
Bachelor's degree and higher*................ 2.3 219) || S.0))})eS.0))| 2.8) |e 9) | ed-O)|| 2,9) 2,0) | 3.0). O) |e 3.1 3.1 3.1 
SS et i a a a Ea ea FE | ee ee ee 


' Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who 
selected more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who 
reported more than one race were included in the group they identified as the 


main race. 


? Data refer to persons 25 years and older. 


® Includes high school diploma or equivalent. 
* Includes persons with bachelor's, master's, professional, and doctoral degrees. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the 


household survey. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 2002 2003 
unemployment 2001 2002 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
———_— —s — Me = 

Less than 5 weeks... 2,853 2,893 2,786| 2,903) 2,895] 2,782] 2,797] 2,912] 2,860| 2,772] 2,749| 2,780] 2,814] 3,056} 3,009 
5 to 14 weeks........... ; 2,196 2,580) 2,803] 2,520] 2,505] 2,558] 2,515| 2,532) 2,547| 2,577| 2,565] 2,473| 2,630| 2,605| 2,936 
15 WEEKS AN OVEF....csceesecseesesteneeee 1,752 2,904] 3,045] 2,955] 2,891] 3,019] 3,099] 3,143] 3,296| 3,140] 3,155] 3,104] 3,294] 3,250] 3,572 
15 t0 26 WECKS.....cscsessessesseseeseenees 951 1,369] 1,419] 1,381] 1,361] 1,359] 1,374] 1,317] 1,392] 1,457] 1,281) 1,316] 1,392] 1,321] 1,536 
27 WEEKS ANd OVEF.......ececeeseeseenes 801 1,535] 1,626] 1,573] 1,530! 1,660! 1,724] 1,826] 1,904] 1,683| 1,874] 1,788| 1,903| 1,930] 2,036 
Mean duration, in WeeKS..........0000 13.1 16.6 17.1 16.6 16.3 17.8 17.6 17.9 18.4 18.4 18.6 18.0 19.6 19.2 19.8 
Median duration, in weekS........-++ 6.8 9.1 11.6 8.9 8.7 9.5 9.6 9.4 9.6 9.8 9.4 9.6 10.2 10.1 12.3 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Labor Force Data 


[Numbers in thousands] — 


Reason for Annual average 2002 2003 
unemployment 2001 | 2002 | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
7 ha i ial 
Job losers hs cashier gen ancnaes 3,476 4,607 | 4,650] 4,613] 4,607| 4,608| 4,828| 4,833 | 4,863| 4,583| 4,756 4,613 | 4,765} 5,074} 5,010 
On temporary layOff........ceeeeees 1,067 1,124 1,101 1,236 1,158 1,044 1,098 1,069 1,110 1,080 1,142 1,157 1,101 1,226 1,199 
Not on temporary layoff.. 2,409 3,483 | 3,550| 3,377| 3,449) 3,565] 3,729] 3,764] 3,753} 3,503) 3,614 3,456 | 3,664) 3,848) 3,811 
JOD ICAVETS....esccecereenenens 835 866 844 840 844 808 850 834 862 825 772 794 829 772 893 
Reentrants........:+ hs 2,031 2,368] 2,379] 2,390] 2,326] 2,321] 2,386] 2,304] 2,462] 2,331] 2,395] 2,391 2,558 | 2,499 | 2,687 
NeW @Ntrants.....cccssscseesesessseseeeneenes 459 536 544 547 587 542 494 586 534 616 579 626 642 634 648 
Percent of unemployed 
ObilOSers eter ae teae Reet ect. 51.1 55.0 §5.2 55.0 5521 55.7, 56.4 55.9 55.8 54.9 §5.9 54.8 54.2 56.5 54.2 
On temporary layoOff......ssssecesseee4 15.7 13.4 13.1 14.7 13.8 12.6 12.8 12.4 12.7 12.9 13.4 13.7 12.5 13.7 13.0 
Not on temporary layoff... 35.4 41.6 42.2 40.2 41.2 42.1 43.6 43.5 43.0 41.9 42.5 41.0 41.7 42.9 41.3 
JOD ICAVETS.....eceeeereeeeeees 12.3 10.3 10.0 10.0 10.1 9.8 9.9 9.6 9.9 9.9 9.1 9.4 9.4 8.6 9.7 
Reentrants....... 29.9 28.3 28.3 28.5 27.8 28.0 27.9 27.7 28.2 27.9 28.2 28.4 29.1 27.8 29.1 
New entrants 6.8 6.4 6.5 6.5 7.0 6.5 5.8 6.8 6.1 7.4 6.8 7.4 7.3 TA 7.0 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 
Job losers’ 2.4 3.2 3.2 32 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.5 3.4 
Job leavers 6 6 6 6 6 3) 6 6 6 6 5 5 6 5 6 
REONtAMNES...cccseccpeceessecerecvsees 1.4 1.6 1.6 1.7 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 17; 1.6 1.6 1.6 Leg 1 1.8 
New entrants 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Sex and age Annual average 
2001 2002 June 
4 antel 

Total, 16 years and older..........00 4.7 5.8 5.8 
16 to 24 yeaFS.......200 10.6 12.0 12.0 
16 to 19 years... ty 14.7 16.5 16.9 
NGAOMI NGOS wr scssvorsvncnvanceveres 17.2 18.8 19.6 
18 tO 19 YEAS. cccssorscsccsessseees 13.1 15.1 15.3 
20 to 24 years....... 8.3 9.7 9.4 
25 years and older... 3,7 4.6 4.8 
25 to 54 years....... "c 3.8 4.8 4.9 
55 years and OIdEL......ccccees 3.0 3.8 4] 
Men, 16 years and OIde?........00008 4.8 5.9 6.0 
16 to 24 yearS........04 11.4 12.8 12.6 
16 to 19 years... 16.0 18.1 18.6 
16 to 17 years.. 19.1 21.1 22.0 
18 to 19 years.. 14.0 16.4 16.6 
20 to 24 years..... 9.0 10.2 9.6 
25 years and older. 3.6 47 4.9 
25 to 54 years..... 3.7 4.8 5.0 
55 years and OldeP........00000 3.2 4A 4.4 
Women, 16 years and older. 47 5.6 5.6 
16 tO 24 yealS.......cccee 9.6 11.1 11.2 
16 to 19 years..... 13.4 14.9 15.0 
16 to 17 years. 15.2 16.6 17.2 
18 tO 19 years. 12.2 13.8 14.0 

20 to 24 years..... rad 18 

25 years And OIEL......cceeercees 3.7 

25 10 54 YOAMS....cccssssesessereres 3.9 

55 years and older’. 


' Data are not seasonally adjusted. 


13.1 
18.3 
21.5 
16.3 


10.5 
14.0 
17.4 
11.5 


NOTE: Beginning in January 2003, data reflect revised population controls used in the household survey. 
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12.8 
18.0 
21.2 
16.1 
10.2 
5.1 
5.3 
4.0 


5.6 
11.5 
15.6 
17.4 


14.4 


2003 
Mar. | Apr. 
5.8 6.0 
VAR. 12.7 
17.7 18.0 
16.7 18.7 
17.7 17.8 
8.9 10.1 
4.7 4.9 
5.0 4.9 
3.8 4.2 
6.0 6.3 
12.4 13.8 
20.8 20.6 
18.0 21.4 
21.5 20.1 
8.7 10.7 
4.9 51 
5.0 5.2 
4.3 4.6 
5.5 5.6 
11.0 11.6 
14.6 15.5 
16.5 16.2 
13.7 15.5 


10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Ma P s 
State is el State oily ik! sed 
2002 | 2003° | 2003° 2002 | 2003" | 2003° 

AlaDAMA ria csncccissescssssvcsusccssctadsvdeesaaseeres 6.0 5.8 5.7|| Missouri 5:5 5.0 5.3 
Alaska..... 7.5 7.2 UsSi|) MONTANE sterececcsntccreescnshesshatscereccarsmarcesprececcs 4.6 4.0 4.2 
ASiZON Ay <:-ccassecescveuvsccrettsaynnus oot casecucavesd 6.3 6.0 5.9|| Nebraska.. 3.6 3.9 3.9 
5:5 5.3 5.5|| Nevada......... 5.6 5.5 5.4 

6.6 6.8 6.7|| New Hampshire. 4.7 4.0 3.9 

5:5 5.9 9.8)|| NOW: JOFSOY snccerccventecavicscunsuctactsorscesreceorerene 5.8 5.8 5.6 

4.2 5.3 4.9|| New Mexico. 5.5 5.9 6.0 

4.3 4.3 3.7|| New York..... 6.1 6.1 6.1 

6.5 7.3 6.4|| North Carolina. nse 6.8 6.4 6.2 

oes) 5.3 S.A North Dakota niccccacsveccescecescrscsctuenstesvosesat 4.2 3.4 3.5 

Georgian cctisscssscscttserasrem cietseesteas 5.1 47 AB ||" iO scssccssiccsesansuctsscecvecesscbhssenvevececvessecsey 5.9 6.3 6.1 
Hawaii. 4.3 3.8 3.9]| Oklahoma. ees 4.5 §.1 5.6 
5.6 5.6 $21 QrOGONsvcerercncesovarsoevevenasresneveeassscesenmaceves 74 8.0 8.2 

6.5 6.3 GZ PONNSYIVANIA. ce -cncnccccervecsesnusceteres cvescavsnents 4 5.6 5.9 5.6 

5.2 5.1 4:9}! RHOde:ISIANGL..c..<.c.cccevercttsostcoest coveicnnagess 4.9 Ke) 5.4 

4.0 4.2 4°51) South! Carolina... -.cccccstseoresncecrenesasoneaseacs 5.8 6.1 6.2 

5.0 4.8 4.6|| South Dakota... 3.1 3.2 3.3 

5:7, 5.8 Su 5.2 5.0 5.2 

6.3 6.2 6.3 6.4 6.6 6.8 

Maln@strnccsesascersvartosa;s.abeeeusee saat tcederteos| 4.2 4.8 4.5|| Utah.. 6.2 5.3 5.4 
Maryland. 2%. fscccevctencsn--ccrecohduxeceetcsdnae sees 4.4 4.4 4.5|| Vermont... 3.8 4.2 41 
Massachusetts.. 5.1 5.5 5.6|| Virginia..... 4.2 4.3 3.9 
Michigan........ 6.2 6.6 6.8|| Washington.. 7.4 7.3 7.4 
Minnesota.. Fe 4.4 4.3 4.3|| West Virginia... 6.2 6.0 5.9 
MISSISSIDDIicc -coctcsrcbarederesercasecsbasmncamr sans 6.8 6.6 6.3|| Wisconsin... 5.3 5.4 5.4 
Wyoming 4.2 4.0 4.2 


° = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


a | I a a a RE ERR | EE REN SY [TSE RS a rr 
cis May Apr. May sinte May Apr. May 
oh 2002 2003" | 2003" || 2002 2003” | 2003° 

AlabaMa.......c..cscccvecsscossssscseseseees] 2,105,681] 2,154,076} 2,152,206]) MISSOUF...:.....1.s0ssccssssceressseecsee4 2,994,080! 2,969,758] 2,982,654 
NASIK Ss ccccttsasssscsossacvssepssnenayovesseses 320,946 341,477 343,065 462,433 470,221 474,714 
ATIZOMAL..0.eseseeeeeeceseeteeeeeeseeeeeeeeeed 2,669,001] 2,665,405] 2,669,696 958,950 985,557 986,162 
Arkansas. ..| 1,283,946] 1,300,764) 1,301,430 1,122,222] 1,115,296} 1,119,053 
Calliformia..........s.scscssssseseseesesceeeee| 17,802,909| 17,630,835] 17,578,349 704,850 714,673 711,494 
COlOK AGO sercsecseecccssssecertoorivcesceeseres 2,434,332] 2,474,349] 2,477,601|| New Jersey........scecceserersseeseeeenes 4,360,565} 4,424,959} 4,422,892 
Connecticut. 1,770,632} 1,785,212|} 1,776,310|| New Mexico... 875,847 895,736 898,123 
Delaware........... 424,348 420,429 422,014/| New York... 9,349,763} 9,354,457! 9,343,029 
District of Columbia.. sam 304,984 306,182 306,432|| North Carolina... «| 4,179,209} 4,176,805) 4,183,928 
IONIC as csnsesstess te ecsessececeneensnetaseeues 8,085,865} 8,093,261) 8,075,983]|North Dakota..........ccsscsesceeserees 346,250 347,912 348,235 
GeOIGia......ssesseesessecteteneeeeeseeeees| 4,289,123] 4,370,037] 4,376,144) ONI0...... eeeeeeteeeeteetetesereersseeeeee 5,843,819] 5,905,927) 5,884,854 
Hawaii.. 581,081 597,095 603,248|| Oklahoma.. «1 1,697,933] 1,697,749) 1,716,195 
HANG serccptkereconchecenssonsnctwen cess rece 683,650 693,534 692,143]] OreGON........scsssescessreeseeeess 1,829,020] 1,841,977] 1,835,915 
WONG eos cccscuscessetnarconmtuercushie basses 6,378,966] 6,377,163) 6,383,083)| Pennsylvania............:cccecereeereeed 6,282,520| 6,217,777| 6,177,413 
INCA aie oseceeceecetesceoereterees] = 6, 160;086)) 93)1170/042| 7S 182)S82AROde ISIN wrsccccccrcsscspecececearse ss 553,738 572,050 574,396 
lOWA.scscescesescesesseressecesseceeeeeeeeeeeed 1,669,379] 1,643,304; 1,634,219] South Carolina.. 1,962,888) 2,027,551| 2,025,578 
Kansas... 1,410,397} 1,472,435] 1,469,319]) South Dakota.... 419,734 420,263 420,705 
Kentucky. aisaencte 1,970,106} 1,994,558) 1,985,412)! Tennessee..........cccceeseeeeeeees 2,927,352} 2,899,675) 2,906,804 
LL QUISIGING ver nsnsrcctnesrsasnvcudecetnenecncaii} 2:008,787)|) 2,051,842 |" (210647731 TOXAS cccccsevsccseuvavsnvastessvnsasmncscecsusy 1,075,211| 11,023,366} 11,030,675 
Main@ fagesceesceecnstecnsesnceseeransaces 685,432 697,451 692,907) Utah.. 1,179,086} 1,203,934} 1,211,904 
Nien Vian iererercctaesucacknansseaeneuners 2,899,933] 2,938,913] 2,937,851]| Vermont... ceecceeseteeeeeeeeeeed 348,357 353,218 352,033 
Massachusetts.. 3,478,739} 3,451,232) 3,451,536)! Virginia..... 3,738,421} 3,804,768} 3,792,780 
MICHIQAN.......secsecceseereseressesseeeees] 5,014,426] 5,061 331} 5,113,477|| Washington... 3,089,981} 3,114,859} 3,104,501 
WAING@SOtAlnccesas-reccuseccesssvossceassedan 2,917,983} 2,921,097) 2,919,806)| West Virginia. 813,316 805,040 802,670 
Mississippi 1,297,026] 1,323,436] 1,319,045|| Wisconsin.. 3,023,209} 3,093,616} 3,089,337 
Wyoming... 270,477| 275,391} 275,567 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 
aes Annual average 2002 2003 
ndus ap I= 
~ 2001 | 2002 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June? 
has + == 
= \ oa in 
TOTAL NONFARM..............+ | 131826] 130,376] 130,383] 130,204) 130,224) 130,289] 130,408) 130,409 130,198} 130,356) 130,235] 130,084} 130,062} 129,986) 129,914 
TOTAL PRIVATE.......+:sssesssessnee 110707! 108,886] 108,891| 108,756] 108,745} 108,763] 108,864] 108,869] 108,642) 108,780| 108,647) 108,537) 108,536) 108,502) 108,431 
GOODS-PRODUCING..........-..-+ 23873} 22,619] 22639) 22,588) 22,527) 22,497) 22,435} 22,409) 22,323) 22,288) 22,1 91 22,159} 22,119) 22,098] 22,049 
Natural resources and 
606 581 580 576 575 573 §72 573 §72 568 569 565 564 566 568 
73.5 69.1 69.2 67.9 67.3 67.5 66.7 67.6 67.9 67.1 66.6 64.6 64.3 64.8 65.7 
532.5 $11.9 511.2 508.0 508.1 505.7 505.7 505.0 503.6 500.5 502.1 500.4 499.8 501.4 502.7 
123.7 122.5 122.8 122.0 122.0 121.4 121.5 122.0 121.6 122.1 121.8 122.9 124.4 125.2 126.0 
Mining, except oil and aas’..... 218.7) 212.1) 212.1] 210.9] 210.6) 210.7) 209.7; 209.3) 208.1] 206.9) 206.3) 206.9) 207.5) 208.2} 208.8 
Coal mining eteeesner---cceeeeness 74.3 74.9 74.8 74.4 74.4 74.3 73.6 73.8 73.3 72.2 123) 72.3 727 72.6 73.1 
Support activities for mining....| 190.1 177.2 176.3 175.4 175.5 173.6 174.5 173.7 173.9 171.5 174.0 170.6 167.9 168.0 167.9 
COMSTIUCTION.........ccsceseeeeseeeeereee 6,826 6,732 6,725 6,703 6,719 6,728 6,720 6,745 6,731 6,738 6,700 6,720 6,760 6,786 6,798 
Construction of buildings.........| 1,588.9] 1,583.9] 1,579.6) 1,572.9] 1,585.3} 1,587.9] 1,588.0} 1,602.9] 1,595.3} 1,597.7} 1,594.4) 1,605.6] 1,615.8} 1,615.0) 1,610.9 
Heavy and civil engineering...) 953.0 929.9 930.0 922.8) 921.0 919.3 918.1 915.2 915.3 916.8 912.5 895.0 898.4 902.8} 904.7 
Speciality trade contractors... 4283.9| 4217.9] 4,215.0] 4207.1] 4212.9) 4220.7) 4214.2| 4226.4! 4220.7) 4223.8; 4193.2) 4219.5| 4245.5) 4267.8) 4282.1 
Manufacturing..........-sssessesssesens 16,441] 15,306] 15,334] 15,309} 15,233} 15,196] 15,143) 15,091) 15,020} 14,982) 14,922) 14,874) 14,795) 14,746) 14,683 
Production WorkerS......:-s++0- 11,677| 10,799} 10,818} 10,804} 10,740} 10,715} 10,685] 10,648) 10,595} 10,564) 10,516) 10,447| 10,379} 10,342) 10,293 
Durable QOod.............cseeeees 10,335 9,517 9,541 9,516 9,472 9,435 9,400 9,362 9,316 9,282 9,236 9,203 9,147 9,114 9,076 
Production Workefrs.......s:+ 7,163 6,551 6,565 6,550 6,517 6,492 6,474 6,447 6,417 6,392 6,355 6,314 6,267 6,244 6,217 
WoO0d PrOducts.......seseseeseessees 574.1 556.8| 557.2 556.0 556.0 554.5 554.2 552.3 548.1 549.2 548.5 544.4 546.0| 544.9) 540.9 
Nonmetallic mineral products 544.5) 519.0} 518.6 518.8] 518.1 517.9 516.1 513.6 510.8 507.9 505.9 506.7 504.8} 505.1 505.3 
Primary Metals.......:ssessseeeseeenes 570.9 510.9 511.0 510.1 509.1 507.5 504.4 503.3] 499.7 500.1 496.5 494.7 491.1 486.4} 480.6 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,676.4] 1,547.8] 510.1] 1,549.2] 1,542.3) 1,537.8] 1,532.0} 1,523.7; 1,516.0} 1,508.0} 1,497.5} 1,495.3) 1,489.4) 1,482.3) 1,475.5 
Ma Chineryscsersce sessccovrosysaetsneene 1,368.3] 1,237.4! 1,238.7] 1,235.2] 1,228.7] 1,223.8) 1,219.6] 1,216.1} 1,212.4, 1,206.5} 1,201.6] 1,194.8] 1,187.4) 1,181.2] 1,175.9 
Computer and electronic 
ROuicts eee a ee 1,748.8] 1,521.3} 1,527.4) 1,517.3] 1,503.5] 1,492.9] 1,483.9] 1,477.0) 1,462.2) 1,448.5| 1,438.2) 1,432.1) 1,423.6) 1,413.0) 1,405.1 
Computer and peripheral 
QUID MSI ce vevacasuseressoxcenessess 286.2 249.8 250.2 248.2 243.9 243.3 242.0 241.8 241.0 234.4 230.9 229.8 230.5 226.7 226.0 
Communications equipment.. 233.9 190.9 190.8 189.0 187.1 186.0 185.5 182.0 180.1 177.6 177.8 176.5 175.5 174.4 173.3 
Semiconductors and 
electronic components......... 645.4 531.4 535.1 §31.1 $25.5 519.2 513.9 507.6 503.7 498.8 496.0 494.1 492.0 487.7 485.1 
Electronic instruments.......... 475.1 450.6] 452.3) 448.8] 447.2 445.8) 444.1 442.5 441.3 441.4 438.7 436.5 433.5) 431.5] 429.3 
Electrical equipment and 
APPIIANCES.....ssseeseeeseeseeesceseey 556.9 498.9 499.6 500.4 494.9 492.0 489.1 486.8 485.2 482.4 479.8 477.5 474.8 469.3 468.2 
Transportation equipment... 1,937.9] 1,828.5} 1,832.9] 1,827.8) 1,824.0) 1,818.0) 1,815.5) 1,808.7} 1,804.7} 1,806.5} 1,800.7} 1,792.5) 1,771.9} 1,777.6) 1,773.1 
Furniture and related 
PO OMIAS  iusctceveareitiny xsihesdo 642.4 604.6 609.4 609.0 604.3 599.8 596.9 594.2 589.1 587.0 582.9 §82.0 576.4 576.4 575.2 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 714.5 691.9 692.1 692.2 691.4 690.9 688.3 691.1 687.9 686.0 684.5 683.0 682.0 677.8 676.0 
Nondurable good6g..............0+0+ 6,107 5,789 5,793 5,793 5,761 5,761 5,743 5,729 5,704 5,700 5,686 5,671 5,648 5,632 5,607 
Production workerS.......-| 4,514) 4,249] 4,253) 4,254) 4,223 4,223 4,211 4,201 4,178 4,172 4,161 4,133 4,112| 4,098) 4,076 
Food manufacturing...........-+s+4 1,551.2) 1,525.1} 1,523.8} 1,520.3) 1,514.5} 1,518.0} 1,520.0] 1,520.0} 1,518.5} 1,517.1) 1,514.7] 1,513.3] 1,512.3] 1,512.4! 1,511.9 
Beverages and tobacco 
products ee ae aaiten dass Saas 209.0 205.4 206.8 206.0 205.0 205.3 203.1 200.2 200.2 199.0 198.2 196.1 194.6 195.4 194.9 
Textile ITU Sesascreincunasbestepssas 332.9 293.2 293.0 294.2 291.3 289.6 287.5 286.8 284.9 285.2 283.7 281.6 277.8 272.7 269.7 
Textile product mills... 205.7 196.2 196.3 196.1 195.6 195.2 195.4 194.9 193.7 191.7 192.6 192.6 190.6 188.7 187.6 
BOOS Os caus Gasesaxsasaxcaxess ad 426.5 357.6 361.5 357.9 354.2 352.0 346.7 343.2 337.2 331.8 325.9 322.1 318.4 313.2 306.8 
Leather and allied products..... 58.0 49.9 49.9 51.5 48.9 48.7 48.6 47.7 47.3 46.7 46.0 45.8 44.8 44.4 43.3 
Paper and paper products....... 577.6 549.8 550.4 549.5 548.9 547.7 545.6 544.6 $41.5 539.7 538.5 §35.1 $34.1 §31.9 530.5 
Printing and related support : 
ACU OR wvctcesericadianerss coved 768.4 709.9 710.5 709.4 704,2 702.4 701.3 697.5 689.8 694.5 694.0 696.4 694.8 695.3 694.0 
Petroleum and coal products... 121.1 119.1 118.3 118.7 118.6 119.2 118.7 119.4 119.7 120.4 120.4 120.3 119.2 119.3 118.5 
CHENG G ss cavnassupactazernes navarad 959.0 929.5 929.2 928.4 926.7 930.5 925.1 924.7 925.8 926.0 924.2 922.5 921.7 920.6 917.9 
Plastics and rubber products.. 897.4 853.5 853.7 860.8 853.3 852.2 851.0 850.1 845.4 848.0 847.4 845.1 839.2 837.7 831.9 
SERVICE-PROVIDING........000000 107,952} 107,757} 107,744! 107,616] 107,697| 107,792] 107,973} 108,000] 107,875] 108,068! 108,044 107,925] 107,943} 107,888] 107,865 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING. .........cccccecsesseees 86,834) 86,267] 86,252] 86,168] 86,218] 86,266] 86,429] 86,460] 86,319] 86,492 86,456; 86,378] 86,417] 86,404] 86,382 
Trade, transportation, 
ON CMS Gio icccssactecsrensrvissascencen 25,983) 25,493) 25,530] 25,513) 25,458} 25,430] 25,439) 25,406] 25,378] 25,376] 25,346 
F ; H i , ; ; F : : 25,338} 25,321} 25,282) 25,236 
Wholesale trade... 5,772.7) 5,641.0) 5,649.8] 5,641.5) 5,624.4] 5,625.2} 5,618.9) 5,604.9] 5,603.9) 5,596.0 5,596.2! 5,594.0! 5,590.8) 5,582.0) 5,570.9 
piled wegen: 3130.4) 3007.2) 3,011.6) 3,006.1} 2,991.1} 2,995.7] 2,990.8] 2,984.3 2,978.7| 2,967.9} 2,967.0} 2,961.2| 2,957.7] 2,952.2 2,946 4 
jondurable goods 2031.3) 2015.1) 2018.2) 2017.2) 2015.7} 2013.3] 2010.1] 2004.3} 2009.6] 2011.5] 201 013.3) 20099| 2005. 
Electronic markets and B 2010.7) 2013.6] 2013.3) 2009.9} 2005.9 
agents and brokers...........45 611.1 618.8 620.0 618.2 617.6 616.2 618.0 616.3 615.6 616.6 618.5 619.2 619.8 619.9 618.6 
Retail trade.........ecccssecersseeee 15,238.6| 15,047.2| 15,065.0| 15,061.9) 15,033.3] 15,016.0] 15,025.2) 15,014.0] 15,005.6| 15,009.2 ' : 
Motor vehicles and parts State ,009.2) 14,987.3| 14,994.7| 14,999.6| 14,979.0| 14,959.4 
GealAre.. fhe ree ntl 1,854.6} 1,879.2) 1,883.3) 1,884.2) 1,883.2} 1,882.6] 1,886.8} 1,883.8] 1,878.9] 1,876.8) 1 874.9 
Automobile dealers....-ssssvvc. 1,226.1} 1,260.4 1.251.1| 1:262.4| 11262.4| 1:263.0| 1254.9] 11255.0| 1'2496| 1'2485| 1'o401| f'oanel Voeoa| (o7o2| 1,880.3 
Pirate and fant c AY, 245.5} 1,242.1] 1,241.5} 1,242.0] 1,244.3 1,246.3 
furnishings StoreS.........ss000e+ 541.2} 539.9 537.8] 540.2} 541.8] 543.5 546.8} 548.7; 548.4] 54 
ae seat £25 9.9} 552.0} 547.6) 549.2) 545.4) 547.5 
SUOVOS xcicicenutinnettttrantee 554.5 528.8 527.6 527.0| r i" 
525.0 524.6} 526.4 529.3 §29.8 531.6 526.9 524.8 525.2 §23.8 522.8 
See notes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
(In thousands] 
ee ee EE TE CE ee ee ee eS 


indeelry Annual average 2002 | 2003 


2001 | 2002 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June? 


oe = 


Building material and garden 


SUDDIY/ StOreSirrceccatantesenres 1,151.8} 1,179.1) 1,182.6] 1,186.9) 1,185.2) 1,182.2) 1,184.2} 1,184.2} 1,183.9] 1,190.6] 1,183.6] 1,181.8] 1,189.0] 1,188.5} 1,193.4 
Food and beverage stores....... 2,950.5) 2,871.6) 2,872.0} 2,858.7; 2,857.1] 2,851.7] 2,852.5] 2,842.5] 2,833.5] 2,827.0] 2,820.2) 2,822.9] 2,822.0) 29225] 2810.7 
Health and personal care 


stores.. BoccobcticonacieeDarcody 951.5 946.6 944.7 947.0 947.7 949.7 949.2 949.5 952.5 956.8 960.1 962.6 966.2 965.7 968.3 


Gasoline : stations... eeccenaab LPs) 903.6 902.4 902.9 902.2 903.6 903.6 903.7 904.2 905.2 905.0 907.1 910.9 908.8 907.5 
Clothing and clothing 

accessories stores ............., 1,321.1} 1,307.8) 1,307.8] 1,313.0] 1,311.7] 1,304.4] 1,307.4} 1,304.5} 1,308.5] 1,291.2] 1,279.7] 1,282.8] 1,288.3] 1,280.7] 1,275.8 
Sporting goods, hobby, 

book, and music stores........ 679.2 660.1 668.4 665.6 662.7 657.8 655.3 650.1 637.8 653.5 652.6 650.8 646.3 645.2 641.8 
General merchandise stores1.| 2,842.2} 2,820.7| 2,827.5] 2,828.3] 2,809.0) 2,809.2) 2,809.1] 2,817.5] 2,827.6] 2,834.2} 2,838.8] 2,846.4! 2,835.8] 2,833.1 2,827.7 

Department stores..............] 1,768.3] 1,709.8} 1,706.8] 1,705.7} 1,695.0] 1,694.5] 1,696.6] 1,712.0) 1,727.5} 1,720.9] 1,718.6] 1,710.6] 1,695.5} 1,690.3] 1,686.7 
Miscellaneous store retailers.. 993.3 962.5 963.7 962.1 961.0 960.8 960.8 957.2 954.6 952.4 949.1 949.8 948.6 944.1 941.9 
Nonstore retailers............... 473.5 447.3 447.2 446.0 446.7 445.9 443.1 443.0 445.9 440.0 444.4 442.6 442.7 442.0 441.8 

Transportation and 

WAPCNOUSING........scesereeseeeseees 4,372.0} 4,205.3] 4,214.4) 4,209.0] 4,200.4) 4,188.4] 4,194.6] 4,188.9] 4,170.7| 4,174.6] 4,166.7| 4,153.8] 4,136.3) 4,128.5) 4,116.1 
Air transportation... ered eO15:6 559.3 565.2 564.0 561.1 559.0 556.3 556.3 553.9 651.3 545.8 537.3 525.6 516.4 507.9 
Rail transportation. ............04. 226.7 218.1 215.0 216.1 216.3 215.5 215.1 216.8 216.3 215.7 215.3 215.3 216.5 216.1 217.4 
Water transportation............. 54.0 51.6 $1.3 50.7 50.8 50.4 50.4 50.3 50.3 50.6 50.5 50.1 49.9 50.3 50.2 
Truck transportation..............] 1,386.8] 1,339.1] 1,339.9] 1,334.5} 1,332.9] 1,330.4] 1,336.2} 1,333.2} 1,331.9] 1,327.6] 1,324.3] 1,328.1] 1,324.4) 1,324.4] 1,827.1 
Transit and ground passenger 

transportation. ..........0 eens 374.8 371.5 374.0 377.4 372.7 364.7 365.1 363.3 360.8 358.0 357.5 351.9 353.0 350.4 348.5 
Pipeline transportation........... 45.4 41.5 41.5 414 40.7 40.5 40.4 40.2 40.2 40.0 39.8 40.2 40.3 40.3 39.9 
Scenic and sightseeing 

transportation. .........c1 ceed 29.1 25.9 26.2 26.7 26.9 26.7 26.2 25.7 25.6 24.0 25.6 27.1 28.5 29.1 29.4 
Support activities for 

transportation........... 539.2 526.7 531.1 528.2 527.6 525.1 528.1 528.2 631.2 527.7 527.9 525.9 522.7 527.8 523.9 


Couriers and messengers...... 587.0 558.0 559.4 559.0 556.8 558.6 557.5 556.3 545.0 561.4 558.9 563.3 561.6 560.8 560.9 
Warehousing and storage $13.8 513.6 510.8 §11.3 514.6 517.5 519.3 518.6 515.5 518.3 621.1 514.6 513.8 512.9 510.9 
UUM Siac. ctecrssssrtstvetsuseecessd|  -599;4 599.8 600.9 600.5 600.0 600.1 600.6 598.3 597.3 596.4 595.9 595.3 594.6 592.3 589.4 
Inforrmation........-.ccccceseeseeeeee 3,629 3,420 3,424 3,410 3,401 3,383 3,392 3,382 3,353 3,328 3,308 3,305 3,303 3,294 3,287 
Publishing industries, except 
Internet... ws meet 1020:7; 969.4 967.3 967.6 966.9 965.1 964.7 962.6 962.2 954.0 955.3 953.5 950.8 947.2 944.9 
Motion picture ‘and ‘sound 
recording industries. .. of 376.8 387.1 389.8 386.0 387.1 384.0 394.7 394.3 381.6 377.8 367.0 369.3 371.1 373.4 373.2 


Broadcasting, except Internet. 344.6 333.8 335.0 333.2 332.0 330.5 330.3 331.0 332.1 327.2 325.0 325.7 325.0 324.4 323.8 
Internet publishing and 


broadcasting..........cscseeeee 45.5 34.8 34.7 34.3 34.9 33.9 34.2 33.0 32.9 33.0 33.3 33.6 33.8 33.5 34.6 
Telecommunications.............. 1,302.1] 1,200.9} 1,203.2} 1,195.4) 1,188.8) 1,180.2] 1,177.7} 1,174.9] 1,162.5} 1,158.7) 1,151.4) 1,146.9] 1,145.0] 1,138.1] 1,132.9 
ISPs, searchi este and 

data processing... Revd 493.6 447.4 446.9 445.2 444.5 443.1 444.0 439.1 435.8 430.3 429.5 430.4 431.3 431.4 432.3 
Other information services.....! 46.1 46.6 46.8 47.8 47.2 46.3 46.5 46.9 45.8 46.5 46.3 46.0 46.0 45.5 45.2 

Financial activities................... 7,807 7,843 7,830 7,830 7,830 7,851 7,872 7,880 7,889 7,902 7,916 7,930 7,956 7,971 7,977 
Finance and insurance............. 5773.1.| 5,814.9} 5,799.3} 5,802.2} 5,804.0} 5,820.8} 5,841.1) 5,851.1] 5,861.0) 5,872.4) 5,885.2} 5,894.8) 5,912.0| 5,923.2} 5,926.1 
Monetary authorities— 
Central DaNK......... eee eed 23.0 23.1 23.2 23.2 23.1 23.0 22.9 23.0 22.7 22.7 22.3 22.3 22.2 22.2 22.1 
Credit intermediation and 
related activities’..............] 2,597.7] 2,682.3) 2,667.9) 2,677.5) 2,682.3 2,696.5} 2,714.0! 2,722.8] 2,729.1] 2,734.9) 2,741.9] 2,752.3) 2,765.8] 2,781.8) 2,785.1 
Depository credit 
intermediation’.................| 1,701.2] 1,738.2] 1,735.3] 1,737.7] 1,739.6) 1,741.4] 1,745.6) 1,748.3} 1,751.3} 1,755.1} 1,757.1] 1,762.3} 1,764.4) 1,767.9] 1,768.8 
Commercial banking..........| 1,258.4} 1,284.7) 1,283.0} 1,284.3] 1,285.3) 1,285.7] 1,288.8) 1,291.2} 1,292.8; 1,296.1} 1,297.5} 1,300.4] 1,300.6] 1,302.4) 1,302.1 
Securities, commodity 

contracts, investments......... 830.5 800.8 803.4 797.2 795.7 797.6 796.9 798.2 799.4 802.3 803.1 799.3 798.8 796.9 797.6 
Insurance carriers and 

related activities...............- 2,233.7} 2,223.1] 2,219.3) 2,219.1] 2,218.5) 2,219.0] 2,222.2) 2,222.7| 2,225.7| 2,228.5) 2,233.9} 2,236.8} 2,241.8} 2,239.4) 2,239.1 
Funds, trusts, and other 

financial vehicles..............+. 88.3 85.6 85.5 85.2 84.4 84.7 85.1 84.4 84.1 84.0 84.0 84.1 83.4 82.9 82.2 

Real estate and rental 
and leasing... seseseeeeed 2,034.5} 2,027.8} 2,031.0} 2,028.1] 2,026.0) 2,030.4) 2,031.1] 2,029.2} 2,028.3) 2,029.2} 2,030.6] 2,034.7} 2,044.2} 2,047.8) 2,050.9 
Real estate... aes wa 1,339.5) 1,347.7} 1,345.0} 1,342.2} 1,342.3) 1,350.7} 1,354.4) 1,357.3} 1,355.7} 1,353.8} 1,356.9] 1,359.9) 1,366.4] 1,367.3} 1,366.8 
Rental and leasing services.. 666.3 652.3 657.1 656.9 655.7 652.1 648.9 644.9 645.8 648.7 646.7 647.0 649.4 651.4 654.8 
Lessors of nonfinancial 

intangible assets...............4 28.7 27.8 28.9 29.0 28.0 27.6 27.8 27.0 26.8 26.7 27.0 27.8 28.4 29.1 29.3 

Professional and business 
BOIVICOB sc ccsceusissesnessrdesecunne 16,476] 16,010} 16,026) 15,973} 16,008} 16,008) 16,036; 16,014; 15,972} 16,015} 16,043) 15,980) 15,989} 16,002} 16,008 

Professional and technical 


6,902.2} 6,715.0} 6,693.6} 6,690.5} 6,704.8} 6,714.8) 6,738.3) 6,731.9] 6,716.9] 6,745.3) 6,790.5} 6,758.4) 6,742.2) 6,698.1) 6,675.0 


ee 1,091.3} 1,111.8] 1,108.3) 1,107.8) 1,111.0) 1,116.2) 1,121.7} 1,120.6] 1,120.2} 1,119.8} 1,124.1] 1,125.7} 1,127.5) 1,125.6) 1,125.7 


Legal services. re 
Accounting and bookkeeping 
services. . rS 872.2 867.1 868.9 867.3 873.1 876.4 882.7 884.3 872.6 910.6 941.2 913.5 899.3 866.0 846.0 


Architectural ‘and. engineering 


services. . Sesdesaeire ste 1,274.7| 1,251.1] 1,247.8) 1,247.7) 1,248.5) 1,248.8) 1,251.3) 1,252.1) 1,252.5) 1,238.6) 1,247.9) 1,246.0 1,242.9) 1,241.4) 1,236.4 


See notes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(In thousands] 


} 


2003 
‘a Annual average 2002 wt 7 
ndust T - ‘ 
4 2001 2002 | June July Aug. Sept Oct. b Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. ty Apr. May | Jun 
iF —+ 
Computer systems design : : 1,143.5 | 
and related services.......... 1,297.8] 1,162.7] 1,157.9] 1,162.1} 1,154.5] 1,150.7] 1,153.4] 1,150.1] 1,142.7} 1,142.8] 1,144.3 1,144.5} 1,151.9] 1,146.6 
Management and technical 5 734.0 7316 
consulting services............ 746.2 731.8 727.1 723.6 735.8 736.1 734.0 733.4 739.8 734.8 736.2 735.5 732.9 
Management of companies 
and ee ok ee eee 1,779.0] 1,711.1] 1,712.5] 1,707.3) 1,704.6] 1,706.0) 1,703.9] 1,699.0) 1,694.2) 1,696.8) 1,697.1) 1,697.9 1,697.0} 1,696.0} 1,689.9 
Administrative and waste 
BOrViCaS ee terete ttorceeeeet 7,794.9| 7,583.8] 7,620.3) 7,574.7| 7,598.2| 7,587.3} 7,594.0] 7,583.0) 7,561.0] 7,572.9) 7,555.7) 7,523.3) 7,549.4 7,608.3| 7,643.5 
Administrative and support | 
services’ 7,477.6| 7,266.8) 7,303.5) 7,257.4| 7,281.6) 7,273.6} 7,279.2) 7,271.1] 7,244.9] 7,255.5| 7,239.9) 7,207.8) 7,230.5} 7,288.6 7,325.6 
NN RC Er a 3,437.1| 3,248.8} 3,283.4) 3,246.5| 3,268.8| 3,255.2] 3,260.8] 3,256.8| 3,259.2) 3,202.7/ 3,287.8) 3,245.9) 3,242.2) 3,291.7) 3,331.4 | 
Temporary help services...) 23377; 21857) 2222.3| 21728| 2219.1] 2,2021| 2,1926| 2,174.4] 2,169.4] 2,170.2| 2,151.6 2,195.9] 2,131.2| 2,177.6] 2,211.3 | 
Business support services.... 779.7 757.0 747.3 745.8| 743.0 742.8 749.1 755.8 757.0 746.0 743.8) 746.5 748.1 747.9 746.5 
Services to buildings 
and dWellings..........c-e0e 1,606.2| 1,597.3) 1,600.8} 1,604.3} 1,604.6] 1,611.0] 1,606.7] 1,601.0) 1,591.7| 1,585.8| 1,580.4) 1,576.4) 1,587.4) 1,596.3} 1,600.6 
Waste management and 
Feinaiieiion eardises ereeease | 317.3] 316.9 316.8} 317.3 316.6 313.7 314.8 311.9 316.1 317.4 315.8 315.5 318.9 319.7 317.9 
Educational and health 
SOFVICES.....cecceccesseseeseseeeeese | 15,645] 16,184) 16,183] 16,194] 16,241) 16,273] 16,315] 16,357; 16,373) 16,405) 16,430) 16,452) 16,483; 16,509) 16,504 
Educational serviceS...............] 2,510.6} 2,650.6] 2,659.5] 2,662.5] 2,665.5] 2,671.3] 2,681.3 2,690.3] 2,695.1| 2,700.0} 2,707.4) 2,711.5) 2,708.8) 2,718.1| 2,686.2 
Health care and social 
ASSISLAMCO igs eee sens teevers c-c <v=st 13,134.0| 13,533.2] 13,523.4| 13,531.9) 13,575.4| 13,601.4| 13,633.3) 13,666.5| 13,677.5| 13,704.5) 13,722.6) 13,740.5| 13,774.2| 13,790.7| 13,817.6 
Ambulatory health care 
vie ce 4,461.5} 4,633.4 4,621.7] 4,624.9] 4,649.4] 4,675.0) 4,692.0) 4,708.5) 4,712.5) 4,718.5) 4,727.6) 4,739.1) 4,753.7| 4,764.8) 4,782.1 
Offices of physicians........... 1,911.2} 1,982.6] 1,971.8] 1,984.7] 1,993.0] 2,001.3] 2,009.0) 2,017.7} 2,022.1] 2,023.4) 2,031.5| 2,037.4) 2,041.7| 2,045.9] 2,051.4 
Outpatient care centers 399.7} 409.7| 407.7} 409.3) 409.5 411.1 412.2 412.3] 412.2 412.0 411.8 412.1 412.8 413.1 416.0 
Home health care services... 638.6 675.1 678.1 672.3} 674.5| 681.9 687.9 689.6 693.0 694.2 693.0 698.6 702.9 705.3 710.1 
Hospitals........:sssesseereeeseees 4,050.9| 4,153.1] 4,149.7] 4,159.6} 4,165.4] 4,173.7} 4,179.0] 4,187.0] 4,190.4] 4,197.8] 4,204.7) 4,210.9] 4,214.0) 4,218.1) 4,227.2 
Nursing and residential 
RATAtACiiins ae 2,675.8| 2,743.2] 2,739.3] 2,740.8] 2,746.1] 2,751.7} 2,757.1| 2,763.4) 2,766.1} 2,770.1) 2,770.8) 2,776.4) 2,784.4) 2,787.9) 2,790.4 
Nursing care facilities. 1,546.8] 1,573.7] 1,572.4) 1,573.4 1,579.6] 1,580.8} 1,580.9} 1,579.2} 1,582.0) 1,582.5} 1,582.7} 1,586.2! 1,587.0] 1,589.7 
Social assistance’...<..:-.. 1,945.9] 2,003.5] 2,012.7] 2,006.6] 2,014.5) 2,001.0) 2,005.2! 2,007.6! 2,008.5} 2,018.1; 2,019.5! 2,014.1; 2,022.1) 2,019.9) 2,017.9 
Child day care services.......... 714.6 734.2 743.2 769.3 740.8 725.7 726.2 725.9 725.2 727.1 729.0 724.5 724.9 724.9 724.1 
Leisure and hospitality........... 12,036} 11,969] 11,904] 11,918} 11,940) 11,975] 12,032} 12,069) 12,019) 12,132) 12,084, 12,050} 12,043) 12,026) 12,047 
Arts, entertainment, 
And recreation..........0...se000004 1,824.4 1,778.0] 1,749.9] 1,741.4] 1,751.2) 1,772.9] 1,790.1] 1,806.2! 1,817.8] 1,835.6) 1,809.5! 1,781.8} 1,764.8) 1,759.2) 1,757.5 
Performing arts and 
spectator sports..........0006 | 382.3] 357.9 342.1 330.7 342.9 353.6 360.9 369.1 367.2 358.7 358.4 359.0 356.7 348.8 345.0 
Museums, historical sites, 
ZOOS, ANd PArkS.........0c0eees 115.0 112.5 113.0 112.0 110.7 111.4 111.2 W112 110.5 111.6 111.2 109.9 108.4 109.8 109.8 
Amusements, gambling, and } 
FOCTOAN Ole esctad fs tateciase 1,327.1] 1,307.6} 1,294.8] 1,298.7) 1,297.6] 1,307.9] 1,318.0] 1,325.9) 1,340.1} 1,365.3] 1,339.9] 1,312.9) 1,299.7) 1,300.6] 1,302.7 
Accommodations and 
{00d SERVICES ecie-teesse0serscnzrs 10,211.3] 10,191.2] 10,153.9] 10,176.4| 10,189.2) 10,201.7| 10,241.6| 10,262.5| 10,200.8) 10,296.1| 10,274.8] 10,267.7| 10,278.6| 10,266.7| 10,289.8 
AccommodationS...........c0-+0+4 1,852.2| 1,779.4] 1,767.4] 1,759.1] 1,762.4} 1,778.2| 1,789.1} 1,802.3} 1,805.2} 1,812.0] 1,801.7] 1,788.4! 1,769.0] 1,763.6] 1,773.4 
Food services and drinking 
DRACO eee rete scar eins | 8,359.1} 8,411.7} 8,386.5) 8,417.3] 8,426.8] 8,423.5) 8,452.5] 8,460.6] 8,395.6) 8,484.1] 8,473.1) 8,479.3) 8,509.6! 8503.1) 8516.4 
Other ServiceGsrcczccetsscecrsaci0 5,258 5,348 5,355 5,330 5,340 5,346 5,343 5,352 5,335 5,334 5,329 5,323 5,322 5,320 5,323 
Repair and maintenance........ 1,256.5] 1,240.6] 1,246.5] 1,240.0) 1,237.5) 1,233.7| 1,230.4) 1,236.3) 1,224.3] 1,218.6! 1,215.3] 1,213.8] 1,215.6] 1,215.1] 1,218.3 
Personal and laundry services| 1,255.0] 1,246.7} 1,251.1] 1,247.0] 1,247.5] 1,240.0] 1,237.5] 1,236.2) 1,232.7] 1,235.6) 1,234.8] 1,229.5] 1,227.0] 1,226.3] 1,224.8 
Membership associations and 
OROANIZ ONS eervacsncesaradcedes 2,746.4) 2,860.7) 2,857.6] 2,843.3] 2,854.8) 2,871.9] 2,875.3) 2,879.7} 2,878.2) 2,879.4) 2,879.0} 2,880.0) 2,879.1] 2,878.7] 2,879.4 
21,118 21,489} 21,492} 21,448) 21,479) 21,526| 21,544) 21,540| 21,556] 21,576] 21,588} 21,547} 21,526] 21,484] 21,483 
2,764 2,767 2,779 2,761 2,765| 2,774 2,781 2,782 2,778 2,786 2,791 2,789 2,769 2,761 2,752 
1,891.0) 1,922.5) 1,916.6| 1,920.1] 1,926.9! 1,937.7] 1,947.5] 1,954.2) 1,956.4) 1,960.3) 1,966.2) 1,964.8] 1,946.0] 1,937.0] 1,929.7 
873.0 844.8} 861.9 840.8 838.4 836.1 833.6 827.3 821.7 825.3 824.8 823.9 823.0 823.6 822.1 
4,905} 5,006 5,019 5,015 5,013 4,993; 4,984 4,983 4,984 4,974 4,979 4,958; 4,952 4,941 4,925 
2,112.9) 2,218.8) 2,234.3) 2,236.4) 2,232.5] 2,212.5| 2,203.0| 2,203.0} 2,202.5] 2,196.8} 2,205.1] 2,188.7| 2,186.5] 2,180.8] 2,173.3 
2,791.8} 2,787.4) 2,784.3} 2,778.8) 2,780.3) 2,780.5} 2,780.8} 2,780.0} 2,781.0] 2,777.3] 2,773.4) 2,769.7} 2,765.3| 2,759.9] 2,751.7 
13,449 | 13,716 | 13,694) 13,672} 13,701} 13,759] 13,779} 13,775] 13,794) 13,816] 13,818] 13,800] 13,805] 13,782| 13,806 
| 7,479.3) 7,657.2) 7,648.2) 7,661.3) 7,673.7) 7,683.9} 7,691.5] 7,697.0] 7,698.1) 7,708.5) 7,712.4] 7,693.6] 7,703.5) 7,689.1| 7,713.4 
Other local government......... 5,970.0] 6,058.5) 6,046.2) 6,011.0) 6,027.3] 6,075.1} 6,087.7| 6,077.9] 6,095.8] 6,107.6) 6,105.7| 6,106.5] 6,101.1] 6,092.6] 6,092.4 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


p = preliminary. 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American industry 
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Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification 
NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with Sic-based data. See "Notes on the 
data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


(SIC) system. 


}. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers’ on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


SR 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Industry - = : 
2001 | 2002 | June| July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June? 
MOTALIPRIVATEsrcccscsccrtccsssezersvesse-e 34.0 33.9 34.0 33.8 33.9 33.9 33.8 33.8] 33.8] 33.8 33.7 33.8 33.7 eM pilee Keb 
JODS-PRODUCING................22c0eeee004 39.9 39.9 40.1 39.8 39.9 40.0 39.7 39.7 39.8 | 40.0 39.6 39.9 39.5 39.7 39.7 
latural resources and mining............. 44.6 43.2} 43.4; 43.0] 43.3 43.0} 43.0) 423)/ 43.0] 43.1 43.3 | 44.2) 43.4 | 43.8] 43.7 
PONSUFUCION ciincs sconcasarss cansossasacarrecace | 38.7 38.4 38.5 38.2 38.5 38.7| 38.2} 38.0 38.2 38.9 37.6 38.7 37.9] 38.5] 38.4 
RATIUTACTUFING e200. anctst=tisee ass corvsnccscacre 40.3 40.5 | 40.7 40.4 40.5 40.5| 403] 40.4 40.5| 40.4 40.4} 40.4) 40.1 40.2 40.3 
OvertiMeINOUrs: .tttcccccsscesecosseertecesss 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.3 44 4.0 44 4.0 
DuvableigoodSirescccsssscncnesanccacesseos 40.6 40.8; 41.0; 406 40.7 40.8 | 40.6 40.6) 40.9} 40.8) 40.7 40.6 40.3 40.5 | 40.7 
Overtime hours.. 3.9 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.3 41 4.0 4] 4] 
WO0d Products... 40.2 39.9} 40.0 39.8 39.8 39.9 39.9 39.8 39.9] 40.0 39.9 40.1 40.0 39.9 40.3 
Nonmetallic mineral products.. 41.6 42.0 42.6 42.1 42.1 42.0 41.9 41.6 41.9 42.1 42.0 42.6 42.0 42.4 42.2 
Primary metals... 42.4 | 42.4 42.8| 42.2 42.3 42.1 42.4} 42.2 42.6 42.4 42.5} 42.6] 42.2 42.2 41.9 
Fabricated meta! products 3 40.6 40.6 40.8 40.7 40.7 40.7 40.6 40.4 40.5 40.6 40.5 40.5 40.3 40.6 40.5 
MaGhINGry vroe<.cenercrencscescctverrscssvenes 40.9 40.5] 40.7} 40.5 40.6 40.5| 40.5| 40.6 40.5; 40.5} 409) 405] 406 40.6 40.8 
Computer and electronic products.... 39.8 39.7 40.0 39.3 39.6 40.3 39.3 40.2 40.5} 39.9 39.8 40.3 40.1 40.5 40.4 
Electrical equipment and appliances. 39.8 40.1 40.6 40.0 40.2 40.0 39.9 40.2 40.6 | 40.3 40.8 40.6 40.0 40.3 41.0 
Transportation equipment............... 41.9 42.5 42.7 42.0 42.4 42.6 42.4 42.2 42.4 42.5 42.2 41.4 41.2 41.2 41.4 
Furniture and related products.......... 38.3 39.2 39.1 39.3 38.8 38.8 | 38.7 38.7 39.9 38.8 38.6 38.2 37.9 38.4 39.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 38.8 38.6 39.3 | 38.5 38.4 38.5 | 388] 38.6 38.8 38.9 38.6 38.3 | 38.0 38.1 38.6 
Nondurable Qoods.........:ccsessesecesereeeees 39.1 40.1 40.3} 40.1 40.1 39.9 39.9 40.0| 40.0 39.8 | 39.9} 40.0 39.8 39.7 | 399.7 
Overtime hours..... 44 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.3 44 44 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 4] 4.0 3.9 
Food manufacturing.........e 39.6 39.6 39.8 39.6 39.6 39.4 | 39.4 39.5 39.4 39.1 39.1} 39.6 39.4 39.3 39.3 
Beverage and tobacco products. 40.9 39.4 39.5 39.7 39.4 37.9 39.4 39.0 38.5} 39.3] 39.3] 39.4 39.6 39.0 38.9 
Textile mills........ 40.0 40.7) 409] 40.8 40.5 40.2 40.0} 40.1 40.4 39.2 40.0| 39.5 39.1 38.4 38.6 
Textile product mills... Es 38.6 39.2 39.6 39.1 39.2 38.9 38.9 38.7 39.3| 39.2 39.2 39.0} 385] 39.0 39.0 
AD DAN el csccessesnxansdsercavssnakecasvinsansvassvocese} 36.0 36.7 37.1 37.2 36.9 36.9 35.8 36.5 36.3 36.2 36.0 35.9 35.6 35.4 35.0 
Leather and allied products................] 36.4 37.5 37.2 37.2 37.3 37.9 38.5 38.9 39.0 39.3 39.4 39.7 39.3) || 39:3 38.9 
Paper and paper products............... 42.1 41.9 42.0 41.8 41.9 41.8 41.5 41.5 41.8 41.6 41.8 41.8 41.6 41.4 41.4 
Printing and related support 
AGU V INOS rarensnstasvsstecarsscessesnasansacteatonrs 38.7 38.4 38.6 38.2 38.5 38.4 38.5 | 38.4 38.5 38.5 38.3 38.5 38.0 37.9 38.2 
Petroleum and coal products.. 43.8 43.0 43.1 42.7 42.7 42.9 43.5 43.6 44.0 43.9 45.1 45.8 44.3 44.2 44.2 
GnemicalSites.<Aceesssteseresccs ae 41.9 42.3| 42.4 42.2 42.5 42.5| 42.5) 42.6 42.3 42.3} 42.8] 42.7 42.4 42.2| 42.2 
Plastics and rubber products........... 40.0 40.6 40.9 40.6 40.7 40.4 40.5 40.3 40.3 40.2 40.3 40.2 40.0 40.3 40.1 
| | 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING. ..............cc0ssscccssecceees 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.5! 32.6 32.5 32:5 32.5; 32.4 32.4 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.4 
rade, transportation, and 
MSIL O Sree ts carizces cscucmmancisnucnsysintraseerss 63:5 33.6 33.7 33.5 33.5 33.7 33.6 33.6 33.5 33.5 33.4 33.4 33.4 33.4 33.4 
Wholesale trade 38.4 38.0 38.2 37.9 38.0 38.0 37.8 37.9 | 37.8 37.6 37.7 37.8 37.8 37.8 37.8 
Rotallitrade:-ssc-asecssccradesser suse 30.7 30.9 31.0 30.9 30.8 30.9 30.9 30.8 30.8 | 30.8 30.7 30.9 30.8 30.8 30.7 
Transportation and warehousing.. 36.7 36.8 | 36.8) 36.6 36.6 37.1 36.9| 37.0] 37.0} 369] 36.7) 368] 365/ 366] 36.7 
UNUOS veccuesicdersscecevan sour anasadesye 41.4 40.9 41.0 40.8 40.9 41.0 41.0 41.1] 41.2 41.2 41.2 41.4 41.0 40.9 41.0 
nformation... 36.9 36.5 | 36.8 36.4 30:4 30:4) CO-On1 mE GO:0 36.4 35.9 36.2 36.3 | 36.2 36.4 36.4 
*inancial activities...............s.esseeeeeees 35.8 35.6 35.6 35.5 35.6 35.6 35.5 | 35.6 35.7 35.6 35.6 35.6 35.5 35.6 35.5 
»rofessional and business | | | 
GONVICOS ooo. 5<ccnacesescace-cssnacenssnsensceas) 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.0 34.2 34.4 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.3 34.3 34.2 34.0 34.1 34.0 
iducation and health services............ 32.3 32.4 32.5 32.4 32.6 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.5 
.eisure and hospitality................-.+6--! 25.8 Pek iil AG) 25.7 25.9 25.9 25.9} 25.8} 25.8 25.6 25.7)|" 25:6) 25:6 25.5 
ther services 32.3 32.0 32.1 32.0 32.0 32.1 32.0 32.0 31.9 31.8] 31.9 31.9 31:8) pe ol Galt aciss 


' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manu- 
facturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the 
service-providing industries. 
p = preliminary. 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 
Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard industrial Classification 
(SIC) system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with siC-based data. 
See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: | Labor Force Data 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers’ on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
monthly data seasonally adjusted 


ae Annual average 2002 je 2003 
ndus ame 
- 2001 | 2002 | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June? 
| sh 
TOTAL PRIVATE 
Guirrent dollarsice:cecerz.cst-vezecreseh $14.53 | 16.29 | $14.93 | $14.97 | $15.02 | $15.05 | $15.10 | $15.14 | $15.20 | $15.22 | $15.29 | $15.29 | $15.30 | $15.35 | $15.39 


Constant (1982) dollars... 8.11 8.24 8.23 8.23 8.24 8.24 8.26 8.27 8.30 8.28 8.26 8.22 8.27 8.31 8.31 


GOODS-PRODUCING..........:scsceseeseesesesed 15.78 16.33 16.29 | 16.31 16.38| 16.44] 1648] 16.52! 1660] 1663] 1665] 16.68] 16.71 16.76 | 16.80 
Natural resources and mining............. 17.00 17.22 17.17 17.16 Niven 17.29 17.21 17.48 17.37 17.45 17.45 17.54 17.67 17.55 17.60 
CONRSTUCH ON sinc cccsescccssecccsscosscovessnsesses | 18.00 18.51 18.45 18.55 18.57 18.65 18.66 18.69 18.81 18.77 18.84 18.83 18.90 18.95 18.98 
Manufacturiing.......ssscssesseeeersesseereeseeeee 14.76 15.29 15.27| 15.27] 15.34] 15.38] 15.45| 15.48] 15.55| 15.59] 1563] 15.64] 1563] 15.68] 15.73 

Excluding Overtime.........secceseereeeeseed 14.06 14.54 14.52 14.52 14.58 14.62 14.68 14.70 14.77 14.78 14.84 14.88 14.89 14.92 14.99 
DUrable:QoOdS!.cccc.cccccesecccseosverencss 15.38 16.01 15.99] 15.97] 16.08] 16.12] 16.19] 1625] 1628} 16.33) 1635] 16.34/ 16.33) 16.37) 16.42 
Nondurable QO0ds..........:csceeeeeeeeeeed 13.75 14.15 14.13 14.17 14.19 14.22 14.29 14.29 14.41 14.44 14.50 14.55 14.56 14.61 14.64 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING vecssserccbceis scscsesescsscodssieesese | 14.16 14.56 14.54 14.59 14.63 14.67 14.72 14.76 14.81 14.82 14.92 14.91 14.91 14.97 15.01 
Trade, transportation, and 
UTNNROS, costes setncterstvsccwcctsrcessscssece 13.70 14.02 14.01 14.01 14.06} 14.10] 14.13] 1417] 1419] 14.21 14.29 | 14.26| 14.24] 14.31 14.35 
Wholesale trade@.........ccceeeceeeseeeeeeeee 16.77 16.97 16.94 16.95 17.02 17.05 17.09 17.14 17.13 17.16 17.25 17.22 17.25 17.29 17.34 
PUAN SAO sec enuvsibsinrcuveodvciyisatacuesssvseucad 11.29 11.67 11.66 11.67 11.71 Lin eyd=) Aba7 11.79 11.83 11.85 11.88 11.85 11.83 11.90 11.93 
Transportation and warehousing....... 15.33 15.77 15.76 | 15.78) 15.80] 15.83] 15.92} 16.02} 16.02) 16.05/ 16.22) 16.22} 16.18} 16.25} 16.30 
USS arecccstyecevenerrasuscessctestscieenomes 23.58 23.94 | 23.99] 23.95] 24.08| 24.09) 23.96) 24.02] 24.09| 24.05| 24.19} 2436| 2433)| 2448| 24.58 
MASONS AT ON oescucececesacerasssesssnnstticncedacerave 19.80 20.23 | 20.32] 20.20) 20.13) 20.43] 20.49] 20.55)| 20.74! 20.70} 20.79| 20.90| 20.97) 21.09] 21.12 
Financial activities..............ccscccecseseseees 15.59 16.17 16.10 16.21 16.34 16.40 16.51 16.51 16.56 16.69 16.77 16.78 16.93 17.02 17.20 
Professional and business 
BOL VICOS ssrerecr-satevessecassccscsssrcrsessscccsersed 16.33 16.81 16.78 | 16.88] 16.86] 16.89] 16.99] 17.04} 17.09} 17.02] 17.17| 17.20} 17.23} 17.24] 17.22 


Education and health 
BOT COS srcsespecc-crversnsvcesesesranscecorssatspnncea 14.64 15,22 15:15) 15:235|\) 15:83 bealo:co |) ato.de pe to.40 te: Pool) er ocee ls lt oons 15.63 | 15.57] 15.64] 15.69 
Leisure and hospitality... 8.35 8.57 8.56 8.59 8.60 8.61 8.62 8.66 8.73 8.71 8.77| 8.72 8.71 8.73 8.76 


ORTON CONVICES oire-cccsasscccenqsensecvecenssheearsse : 13.72 13.75 | 13.80} 13.81 14.02 | 13.98 


13.97 | 13.99 


' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and manufac- NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American industry 

turing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in the Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. NAICS ] 
service-providing industries. based data by industry are not comparable with SiC-based data. See "Notes on the data" for a 
p = preliminary. description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers' on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 
Industry a. | 2003 
2001 2002 | June} July | Aug. | Sept. |; Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June? 
TOTAL PRIVATE......... see] $14.53 | $14.95 | $14.88 | $14.86 | $14.92 | $15.11 | $15.12 | $15.16 | $15.26 | $15.27 | $15.35 | $15.34 | $15.31 | $15.31 | $15.34 
Seasonally adjusted.................. = = 14.93 | 14.97] 15.02] 15.05] 15.10) 15.14] 15.20] 15.22] 15.29] 15.29] 15.30] 15.35] 15.39 
GOODS-PRODUCING.............:0000 , 15.78 16.33 | 16.27 | 16.37 | 16.42 | 16.53 | 16.55 | 16.55 | 16.66 | 16.56 | 16.54 | 16.59 | 16.66 | 16.71 | 16.78 
Natural resources and mining........... 17.00 17.22 | 17.10 | 17.18 | 17.18 | 17.32 | 17.25 | 17.45 | 17.40 | 17.49 | 17.43 | 17.58 | 17.76 | 17.47 | 17.54 
CON SUCH ON eracec axons on susesrendsssvexcaceaesar 18.00 18.51 | 18.38 | 18.60 | 18.64 | 18.79 | 18.79 | 18.70 | 18.90 | 18.68 | 18.69 | 18.73 | 18.83 | 18.85 | 18.90 
Manufacturing............sscsesesesseeeeeeees 14.76} 15.29] 15.24 | 15.23 | 15.30 | 15.41 | 15.45 | 15.51 | 15.65 | 15.61 | 15.62 | 15.62 | 15.63 | 15.64 | 15.69 
Duable'Q00dS iit cecc-ecsaeccctee-tesasscers 15.38 16.01 | 15.97 | 15.88 | 16.04 | 16.16 | 16.20 | 16.29 | 16.39 | 16.34 | 16.34 | 16.33 | 16.30 | 16.33 | 16.40 
WO0d products .......cseeeeeeee 11.99 12.33 | 12.33 | 12.44 | 12.42 | 12.42 | 12.37 | 12.43 | 12.49 | 12.52 | 12.51 | 12.51 | 12.48 | 12.57 | 12.69 
Nonmetallic mineral products .. 14.86 15.39 | 15.47 | 15.53 | 15.44 | 15.54 | 15.59 | 15.46 | 15.55 | 15.62 | 15.48 | 15.52 | 15.69 | 15.73 | 15.69 
Primary metals ...........000 17.06 17.68 | 17.62 | 17.83 | 17.69 | 17.84 |} 17.93 | 17.99 | 18.09 | 18.05 | 17.96 | 17.86 | 18.03 | 17.93 | 18.03 
Fabricated metal products za 14.19 14.68 | 14.65 | 14.70 | 14.70 | 14.79 | 14.78 | 14.85 | 14.97 | 14.95 | 14.92 | 14.97 | 14.94 | 14.92 | 14.93 
Machinery 2. -ccccverces-dvcrescaccasvesestse 15.49 15.93 | 15.91 | 15.89 | 15.92 | 16.05 | 15.97 | 16.06 | 16.20 | 16.11 | 16.16 | 16.19 | 16.20 | 16.23 | 16.33 
Computer and electronic products ... 15.42 16.19 | 16.24 | 16.32 | 16.31 | 16.34 | 16.24 | 16.26 | 16.41 | 16.32 | 16.55 | 16.55 | 16.59 | 16.56 | 16.75 
Electrical equipment and appliances 13.78 13.97 | 13.90 | 13.94 | 13.96 | 14.01 | 14.02 | 14.03 | 14.16 | 14.08 | 14.18 | 14.25 | 14.25 | 14.19 | 14.27 
Transportation equipment ............... 19.48 20.64 | 20.48 | 20.04 | 20.61 | 20.83 | 21.13 | 21.41 | 21.42 | 21.22 | 21.16 | 21.07 | 20.94 | 21.08 | 21.19 
Furniture and related products Ae 12.14 12.62 | 12.59 | 12.67 | 12.75 | 12.77 | 12.74 | 12.79 | 12.93 | 12.93 | 12.91 | 12.93 | 12.89 | 12.90 | 12.96 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ..........| 12.46 12.91 | 12.87 | 12.99 | 12.99 | 13.05 | 13.01 | 13.06 | 13.08 | 13.12 | 13.14 | 13.22 | 13.20 | 13.19 | 13.14 
Nondurable goods............-.sessseeeeees 13.75 14.15 | 14.09 | 14.23 | 14.15 | 14.25 | 14.27 | 14.31 | 14.48 | 14.47 | 14.49 | 14.53 | 14.57 | 14.56 | 14.58 
Food manufacturing ..........cceseseeees 12.18 12:54))|12'53. || 12:67 | 12.58) || 12:61 |) 12:66] 12:61! || 12:81|' 12-70) }) 12:66) || 12:70) 12.72 | 12-71n e271 
Beverages and tobacco products ....| 17.67 17.68 | 17.74 | 17.71 | 17.40 | 17.61 | 17.62 | 17.60 | 18.04 | 17.68 | 17.53 | 17.69 | 17.70 | 17.93 | 17.51 
MOxtilasmillS:csczc.veserceseeacencssvaaseacssacexes 11.40 41.673) 14.72) |) 11.82) 14.80. |- 14:76 |) 11:70 | 44.71 | 11.83)! 19.99), 11.92) ]° 11.92 | 11-957) 1195s) ai:1-93 
Textile product mills .. 10.60 10.96 | 10.90) 11.08} 11.09] 11.11] 11.02} 11.07] 11.20] 11.12] 11.11] 10.98} 11.14] 11.13 | 11.18 
AO Darel acc vsacencccscconscrtere 8.82 9.10 9.05 9.14 9.13 9.16 9.15 9.19 9.30 9.30 9.33 9.45 9.47 9.49 9.46 
Leather and allied products . oe 10.69 11.019) 10:99 1 | 190071" 10:87. 17 197090 | 19-5233) 105510) 917-533)" 1162517 11-625 S176 edit 7 a jetoo 
Paper and paper products ............. 16.38 16.89 | 16.89] 17.13] 16.92] 17.09] 17.09] 17.09] 17.26] 17.21 | 17.22| 17.22 | 17.38] 17.38] 17.30 
Printing and related support activities 14.48 14.93 | 14.78] 14.85] 15.01] 15.15] 15.15] 15.19] 15.35) 15.28) 15.32] 15.33] 15.35] 15.26] 15.27 
Petroleum and coal products ......... 22.90 23.06 | 22.78 | 22.88 | 22.97] 23.33 | 23.46 | 23.35 | 23.65] 23.58 | 24.29 | 24.17 | 23.92 | 23.36 | 23.54 
GREMICAIS 2 ccs oxcraescoeanensescnaseracans 17.57 17.97 | 17.90 | 18.02] 17.94) 18.11] 18.00] 18.29] 18.34] 18.28) 18.29] 18.33] 18.35] 18.46] 18.56 
Plastics and rubber products ........... 13.21 13.55 | 13.43 | 13.59] 13.52] 13.62] 13.66] 13.70] 13.81 | 13.91] 13.95] 14.00} 14.07} 14.09) 14.17 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
PROVIDING Io. 2ccto--trencacvonssesusessenstees 14.16 14.56 | 14.49| 14.44] 14.49| 14.71 | 14.72] 14.77| 14.88] 14.92| 15.04] 15.00] 14.94| 14.92| 14.95 
Trade, transportation, and 
UN OS renccrscvceccctcvassecsevencetcosvonscecvehncee 13.70 14.02 | 13.99| 13.92] 13.98] 14.17] 14.13] 14.12] 14.12] 14.24] 14.36] 14.34] 14.31] 14.28] 14.33 
Wholesale trade .............ccsseeeeeereres 16.77 16.97 | 16.93 | 16.89] 16.94] 17.12} 17.05] 17.14] 17.22] 17.18) 17.32] 17.29] 17.26| 17.24] 17.33 
Retailittade tte: raccsecncrcpeceescnaeusucenaass 11.29 11.67 | 11.65] 11.60] 11.64] 11.81] 11.78] 11.73] 11.76} 11.88] 11.92 | 11.90 | 11.90] 11.88 | 11.91 
Transportation and warehousing ...... 15.33 15.77 | 15.74| 15.75} 15.79] 15.86] 15.94] 16.03) 16.04] 16.02] 16.26] 16.23] 16.21 | 16.19] 16.26 
WUTC Sanaa secre cebccke cs pacregEcor cc oa4 23.58 23.94 | 23.93 | 23.78 | 23.84 | 24.28 | 23.93 | 24.12 | 24.26 | 24.02 | 24.16 | 24.41 | 24.47 | 24.52 | 24.55 
INFOPMATION........--0eeeeeeeeereererereeees 19.80 20.23 | 20.22 | 20.00 | 20.00 | 20.56 | 20.59 | 20.67 | 20.90 | 20.79 | 20.88 | 20.88 | 20.98 | 21.01 | 21.03 
Financial activities.............:sscessseee 15.59| 16.17] 16.10] 16.07] 16.25] 16.47] 16.48] 16.49] 16.64] 16.70} 16.95] 16.89] 16.93] 16.97] 17.19 
Professional and business 
Service me. ee Ee es. 16.33 | 16.81 | 16.82 | 16.77 | 16.68 | 16.91 | 16.89 | 17.01 | 17.28 | 17.14 | 17.40 | 17.36 | 17.21 | 17.18 | 17.25 
Education and health 
SOPVICES............cccccccececccccseccccsscens 14.64 15.22 | 15.09 | 15.23 | 15.31 | 15.39 | 15.42 | 15.46 | 15.55 | 15.61 | 15.61 | 15.62 | 15.56 | 15.58 | 15.62 
Leisure and hospitality .................-+- 8.35 8.57 | 8.51 8.49 8.52 8.62 8.65 8.69 8.81 8.74 8.80 8.73 8.69 8.72 8.70 
Other services. 13.27 13.72 | 13.70 |13.68 |13.74 |13.84 |13.86 |13.88 [14.01 [14.00 |14.02 /|14.02 [13.99 /|13.99 /|13.97 


' Data relate to production workers in natural resources and mining and 
manufacturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in 
the service-providing industries. 
p = preliminary. 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry 
Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SiC-based data. See 
"Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


16. Average weekly eamings of production or nonsupervisory workers’ on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


peed, Annual average 2002 se 2003 ane 
2001 , 2002 | June ut July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. | Apr. May | June” 
Te 7 at 2 (all 
TOTAL PRIVATE. -sccsceccsesseeee1 $493.20 | $506.22 | $511.87 | $503.75 | $510.26 | $516.76 | $511.06 |$510.89 /$520.37 |$510.02 |$517.30 $518.49 | $511.35 | $515.95 |$523.09 
Seasonally adjusted.......... - - 507.62 | 505.99 | 509.18 | 510.20 | 510.38 | 511.73 | 513.76 | 514.44 | 515.27 | 516.80 515.61 | 517.30 | 518.64 
GOODS-PRODUCING...........-++4 630.04 | 651.60 | 657.31 | 649.89 | 660.08 | 667.81 | 662.00 | 657.04 | 668.07 | 654.12 | 645.06 | 658.62 | 654.74 | 665.06 | 672.88 
Natural resources 
and mining.........s0eeed 757,92 | 743.11 | 752.40 | 738.74 | 750.77 | 753.42 | 748.65 | 732.90 | 748.20 | 743.33 | 747.75 | 777.00 | 765.46 | 766.93 | 775.27 
CONStrUCtION....c.ccecc0+ceee--e--| 695.89 | 711.61 | 718.66 | 723.54 | 732.55 | 738.45 | 727.17 | 706.86 | 710.64 | 707.97 678.45 | 715.49 | 708.01 | 731.38 | 737.10 
Manufacturing.........ss-0+s++-- 595.19 | 618.87 | 623.32 | 607.68 | 621.18 | 628.73 | 625.73 | 629.71 | 644.78 | 625.96 626.36 | 629.49 | 623.64 | 628.73 | 635.45 
Durable goods........:s:.s:0++.| 624.54 | 652.83 | 659.56 | 635.20 | 652.83 | 664.18 | 659.34 | 664.63 | 681.82 | 661.77 | 660.14 663.00 | 655.26 | 663.00 | 672.40 
WO0d Products ......cccsessesesseenees 481.36 | 491.98 | 500.60 | 493.87 | 499.28 | 504.25 | 497.27 | 490.99 | 499.60 | 490.78 | 490.39 | 497.90 | 497.95 | 505.31 | 520.29 
669.85 | 660.03 | 657.74 | 666.67 | 659.46 | 643.14 | 645.33 | 640.42 | 634.68 | 651.84 | 655.84 | 673.24 | 673.10 
757.66 | 745.29 | 746.52 | 758.20 | 758.44 | 762.78 | 783.30 | 765.32 | 759.71 | 760.84 | 760.87 | 760.23 | 759.06 
. x 600.65 | 590.94 | 598.29 | 604.91 | 601.55 | 604.40 | 619.76 | 605.48 | 601.28 | 604.79 | 599.09 | 605.75 | 609.14 
Machinery... 632.77 | 645.81 | 649.13 | 635.60 | 644.76 | 650.03 | 645.19 | 653.64 | 670.68 | 650.84 | 657.71 | 658.93 | 654.48 | 662.18 | 669.53 
642.86 | 651.22 | 631.58 | 642.61 | 661.77 | 639.86 | 660.16 | 681.02 | 647.90 | 657.04 | 668.62 | 660.28 | 667.37 | 680.05 
i 560.09 | 565.73 | 549.24 | 557.00 | 561.80 | 562.20 | 571.02 | 591.89 | 564.61 | 575.71 | 577.13 | 570.00 | 569.02 | 587.92 
Transportation equipment.......| 817.08 | 877.84 | 886.78 | 813.62 | 875.93 | 895.69 | 898.03 | 901.36 | 921.06 | 895.48 | 886.60 | 874.41 | 864.82 874.82 | 887.86 
Furniture and related 
PFODUCHS.....sc0scseceeseeee| 464.57 | 494.14 | 493.53 | 496.66 | 498.53 | 499.31 | 491.76 | 494.97 | 522.37 | 493.93 | 494.45 | 493.93 | 488.53 | 491.49 | 506.74 
Miscellaneous 
manufacturing... 499.09 | 505.79 | 493.62 | 498.82 | 503.73 | 506.09 | 506.73 | 515.35 | 505.12 | 504.58 | 508.97 | 500.28 | 502.54 | 507.20 
Nondurable QO0ds........::ssssesesesed 548.41 | 567.11 | 569.24 | 566.35 | 570.25 | 575.70 | 572.23 | 576.69 | 586.44 | 571.57 | 572.36 | 579.75 | 575.52 | 576.58 | 580.28 
Food manufacturing... 481.67 | 496.78 | 497.44 | 500.47 | 503.20 | 506.92 | 505.13 | 505.66 | 513.68 | 491.49 | 487.41 | 496.57 | 493.54 | 496.96 | 499.50 
Beverages and tobacco 
products... 721.68 | 697.09 | 716.70 | 711.94 | 690.78 | 679.75 | 695.99 | 689.92 | 699.95 | 675.38 | 669.65 | 686.37 | 695.61 | 704.65 | 691.65 
Textile mills....... 456.64 | 476.70 | 482.86 | 473.98 | 480.26 | 476.28 | 466.83 | 469.57 | 480.30 | 467.61 | 472.03 | 473.22 | 472.03 | 461.27 | 464.08 
Textile product mills.. 408.56 | 429.49 | 438.18 | 431.01 | 435.84 | 431.07 | 426.47 | 426.20 | 449.12 | 4381.46 | 429.96 | 431.51 | 431.12 | 432.96 | 441.61 
Apparel... | 317.15 | 333.77 | 340.28 | 339.09 | 338.72 | 338.00 | 327.57 | 337.27 | 338.52 | 332.01 | 333.08 | 340.20 | 336.19 | 336.90 | 336.78 
Leather ani algal prods... ee 388.83 | 413.05 | 410.22 | 404.40 | 412.50 | 413.06 | 426.09 | 440.22 | 451.19 | 447.36 | 456.67 | 463.64 | 468.05 | 459.03 | 453.56 
Paper and paper products.......| 690.06 | 707.36 | 709.38 | 712.61 | 707.26 | 724.62 | 712.65 | 716.07 | 735.28 | 714.22 | 711.19 | 716.35 | 717.79 | 714.32 | 716.22 
Printing and related 
support activities................., 560.89 | 573.42 | 566.07 | 562.82 | 580.89 | 590.85 | 586.31 | 587.85 | 597.12 | 580.64 | 582.16 | 591.74 | 580.23 | 573.78 | 578.73 
Petroleum and coal 
products... 1,003.34} 992.05 | 988.65 | 990.70 | 971.63 | 1,014.86 | 1,022.86 | 1,025.07 | 1,040.60} 1,039.88 | 1,095.48 | 1,109.40 | 1,052.48 | 1,006.82} 1,047.53 
Chemicals. « sectssttssesasecsscsecsens| 130504 | 759.57 | 762.54 | 756.84 | 760.66 | 773.30 | 765.00 | 784.64 | 786.79 | 769.59 | 780.98 | 780.86 | 776.21 | 777.17 | 786.94 
Plastics and rubber 
3 eae 528.69 | 549.57 | 553.32 | 543.60 | 548.91 | 554.33 | 554.60 | 552.11 | 566.21 | 556.40 | 558.00 | 561.40 | 561.39 | 569.24 | 572.47 
PRIVATE SERVICE- 
ee be al 460.32 | 473.10 | 478.17 | 470.74 | 475.27 | 482.49 | 476.93 | 478.55 | 488.06 | 477.44 | 488.80 | 487.50 | 481.07 | 481.92 | 490.36 
Trade, neha tad 
BNW CUNO Goss ats na occ sos ane sasace 479.86 | 473.28 | 475.32 | 481.78 | 473.36 | 470.20 | 478.67 | 467.07 | 476.75 | 478.96 | 475.09 | 476.95 | 487.22 
Wholesale trade... 653.50 | 640.13 | 645.41 | 657.41 | 642.79 | 649.61 | 657.80 | 639.10 | 654.70 | 655.29 | 647.25 | 651.67 | 663.74 
Retell rade) viiciitversssisesensssses 368.14 | 367.72 | 365.50 | 368.47 | 361.65 | 357.77 | 366.91 | 356.40 | 362.37 | 364.14 | 362.95 | 365.90 | 373.97 
Transportation and 
WAFENOUSING....-4:/00-100se0020| 562.70 | 580.68 | 588.68 | 578.03 | 582.65 | 591.58 | 586.59 | 593.11 | 603.10 | 581.53 | 593.49 | 595.64 | 586.80 | 590.94 | 604.87 
UtilitES. se sesessesseseeeeen| 977.18 | 978.44 | 983.52 | 970.22 | 975.06 | 1,005.19] 985.92 | 996.16 | 997.09 | 987.22 | 992.98 | 1,003.25] 1,005.72] 1,000.42! 1,009.01 
INFOFMARION.....-+..seeeereereeseeeeed 731.11 | 739.41 | 748.14 | 728.00 | 730.00 | 754.55 | 753.59 | 758.59 | 769.12 | 742.20 | 760.03 | 757.94 | 753.18 | 758.46 | 773.90 
Financial activities..................| 558,02 | 575.43 | 584.43 | 568.88 | 576.88 | 596.21 | 581.74 | 585.40 | 604.03 | 587.84 | 611.90 | 608.04 | 595.94 | 599.04 | 622.28 
Professional and 
business services........... 557.84 | 574.59 | 585.34 | 570.18 | 573.79 | 585.09 | 577.64 | 580.04 | 596.16 | 579.33 | 598.56 | 597.18 | 585.14 | 584.12 | 596.85 
Education and 
health Services..........-..+0 473.39 | 493.02 | 494.42 | 493.45 | 499.11 | 503.25 | 499.61 | 502.45 | 506.93 | 507.33 | 508.89 | 509.21 | 502.59 | 503.23 510.77 
Leisure and hospitality............. 224.12 | 222.31 | 221.60 | 227.30 | 217.63 | 224.40 | 224.36 | 219.86 | 222.36 | 227.07 
443.48 | 447.04 


"Data relate to production workers in 
manufacturing, construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers in 
the service-providing industries. 
NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American 
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natural resouces and mining and 


Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classifification (SIC) 
system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SIC-based data. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
Dash indicates data not available. 


P = preliminary. 


17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


{In percent] 


Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 278 industries 
Over 1-month span: 
56.3} 64.7} 56.7) 65.8]; 64.2} 61.9) 63.3) 59.9) 57.6} 64.4) 69.1 64.4 
65.5) 60.3) 65.5; 58.8) 47.7; 61.7) 65.5) 52.9) 52.3) 541 §7.7| 53.2 
52.3} 49.6] 48.6) 36.5) 41.4) 38.1 35.6] 38.5) 39.0; 35.6] 37.8} 36.0 
40.5} 37.0} 37.6) 41.0] 41.7] 43.7] 39.0] 41.7/ 43.3] 43.9] 42.4] 37.2 
44.2} 36.7} 44.1] 46.9] 43.3] °38.7 
61.5] 64.9) 61.0] 65.8) 66.4) 69.1 66.9| 64.4) 62.2} 62.9} 66.7} 69.6 
70.1 66.0} 68.3) 68.3] 58.5} 56.3] 58.1 62.2) 55.9) 53.1 54.0] 58.3 
54.9} 50.7) 50.5; 43.5) 37.2| 39.7) 36.2) 35.8] 34.5} 932.2] 31.7) 30.9 
34.4 38.3} 36.5) 35.4) 36.7; 38.8) 39.7) 41.4) 38.1 39.0} 37.8) 34.9 
36.0) 35.6) 36.0) 41.2} 43.0) 41.4 
66.9| 64.9} 63.7) 64.0} 65.6] 65.8; 66.7} 66.2; 69.4] 68.7] 66.4) 66.5 
67.6) 68.7; 71.4) 71.9} 68.5} 66.2; 67.3} 60.4) 58.3} 55.0); 61.0} 55.2 
53.2} 51.4] 50.7) 47.1] 42.8) 38.8] 37.6} 34.5) 31.1/ 32.9) 31.3] 31.7 
30.6} 29.9} 31.1 31.3} 33.3] 35.8) 36.9} 37.4] 37.8; 99.9) 383) 35.8 
37.4) 36.5} 365.1 34.7} 37.4] °37.9 
70.5} 68.7} 682} 68.0) 68.3) 68.3] 68.0} 68.0} 67.8} 69.1 68.3) 69.1 
70.9} 69.2) 73.2} 71.0} 69.8] 71.0} 70.0} 70.3} 70.3) 65.6) 63.8) 62.1 
59.5} 59.5} 53.4; 49.3} 48.6] 45.0} 43.3) 43.9} 39.9) 37.8) 37.1 34.9 
33.6} 31.7; 30.2) 30.2} 30.4] 30.6] 30.8) 31.8] 31.5] 30.0) 33.5) 33.3 
33.8] 33.3] 34.5] 35.4] 36.5) "35.8 
Manufacturing payrolls, 84 industries 

42.3) 38.7; 33.3} 939.3) 52.4 
50.6} 53.6} 54.8) 42.9) 39.9 
24.4] 22.0] 24.4) 14.3) 14.3 
19.0} 22.6) 20.8} 33.9] 30.4 
36.3) 19.0) 27.4) 20.2) 30.4 
33.9] 40.5) 37.5} 35.7) 41.7] 43.5] 42.3) 38.1] 41.1] 44.6] 49.4) 56.5 
54.2} 54.8) 58.3] 51.8) 41.7] 41.1] 54.8) 48.2] 29.2) 25.6] 25.0) 42.3 
34.5) 24.4) 17.9] 14.3) 11.9] 14.3] 1017 TY! 8.3 9.5 8.9 8.3 
11:9] 11.9) 16.7; ©20:2) (21.4) 20.2) 28:6) 25.6) (25.6) 17:9) 14.8) ) 10:7 
14.9] 15.5] 19.6] 16.7) 17.9} "15.5 
$7.5} 32.7} 30.4; 33.3) 36.9) 38.1 38.1 34.5} 40.5} 46.4) 41.1] 48.2 
47.0} 51.2) 56.5} 57.1) 49.4] 47.6} 56.0) 44.0/ 36.9) 35.1| 34.5] 31.0 
23.8} 24.4) 20.8; 17.9] 14.9) 11.9] 13.7 9.5 8.3 6.5 6.5 6.0 

TALE 8.9 Tl 8.9} 12.5] 16.7] 19.6] 19.6] 23.8) 17.9] 16.7] 13.7 
13.7| 14.3] 12.5) 11.9] 12.5} "15.5 
35.7} 32.1 29.8} 32.1 32.7} 32.1 34.5} 32.1 33.3} 39.3) 41.1) 42.9 
41.7} 39.3) 47.0) 50.0} 46.4) 52.4) 51.8) 49.4) 46.4) 40.5) 35.1 33.3 
29.8} 32.1 20.8} 19.0) 13.1 12.5} 10.7) 11.9) 11.9] 10.1 8.3 6.0 

NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment between industries with increasing and decreasing 


increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 


employment. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes 
on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark 


revision. 
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18. Establishment size and employment covered under UI, private ownership, by Supersector, first quarter 2001 


Size of establishments 


Industry, establishments, and 1,000 or 
Y dapioumant Fewer than 5 to9 10 to 19 20 to 49 50 to 99 | 100 to 249 | 250 to 499 | 500 to 999 more 


5 workers'| workers workers workers workers workers workers workers orkers 


Total all industries? 
Establishments, first Quarter... 7,665,968) 4,526,062} 1,304,741 858,606 598,438 208,084 121,189 31,149 11,678 6,021 
Employment, March ...c.ceesesseseeeeeeenees 108,932,804| 6,886,752] 8,633,337] 11,588,220] 18,104,061] 14,323,060 18,158,276| 10,611,556] 7,917,065] 12,710,477 


Natural resources and mining 


Establishments, first quarter 127,969 74,644 23,304 15,169 9,501 1,700 499 167 50 


Employment, March .....sccesssssseeseseneeeeees 1,566,104 110,942 154,199 203,845 285,486 254,358 172,011 109,973 74,930 
Construction 

Establishments, first quarter... 765,649 494,254 127,017 75,983 47,230 6,040 1,176 293 65 

Employment, March ....cccccseseeseseseseseneee 6,481,334 714,992 832,978] 1,020,982) 1,410,131 890,282 390,630 197,146 99,015 
Manufacturing 

Establishments, first quarter... 398,837 148,682 67,510 60,267 58,942 22,490 7,636 3,198 1,479 

Employment, March .....csesccscssesceeeeseseees 16,806,452 255,376 453,750 830,685} 1,836,858 3,456,620| 2,622,512] 2,166,352} 3,175,075 
Trade, transportation, and utilities 

Establishments, first quarter ........:.0+ 1,840,104 969,760 376,578 244,890 153,450 ; 32,898 6,970 1,813 635 

Employment, March .....ssccscessseseesnsereeeees 25,518,430} 1,629,626) 2,507,906 4,630,611 H 4,888,033| 2,343,794) 1,191,894) 1,378,129 
Information 

Establishments, first quarter ............00 150,855 84,672 20,636 14,772 4,475 1,476 674 333 

Employment, March .....cscscssescesessesseeeee 3,692,948 113,812 137,426 457,236 685,746 507,063 462,533 629,073 
Financial activities 

Establishments, first quarter... 716,808 458,390 128,266 37,529 6,084 1,808 897 488 

Employment, March... eee 7,623,126 750,421 843,311 1,121,825 917,250 621,240 609,199} 1,005,688 
Professional and business services 

Establishments, first quarter .........::c000 1,238,267 825,617 173,773 73,807 19,405 5,654 2,177 1,001 

Employment, March .....:ccssssssseeseseesseeees 16,441,289) 1,170,098} 1,140,772 2,245,729 2,951,873} 1,933,668) 1,480,878) 2,043,594 
Education and health services 

Establishments, first quarter Fs 679,762 321,428 155,333 61,097 15,989 3,721 1,690 1,594 

Employment, March .....sccssssssessessseesesseee 14,712,829 603,470} 1,027,913 1,836,799 2,383,443| 1,274,120) 1,178,727) 3,526,943 


Leisure and hospitality 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March ....ccccsccsssessesssseseneees 


627,875 249,542 104,548 117,264 9,463 1,725 667 353 
11,590,048 390,258 705,222 3,560,715 1,344,217 586,269 453,703 742,969 


Other services 


Establishments, first quarter ........0 954,627 750,261 115,619 24,254 2,630 484 102 23 

Employment, March ......ccsssscscssesssessesses 4,187,740 977,871 752,689 703,687 384,044 160,249 66,660 35,061 

' Includes establishments that reported no workers in March 2001. NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of 
Indian Tribal Council establishments from private industry to the li ¥ 

2 Includes data for unclassified establishments, not shown separately. Notes on Current Labor Statistics. . 2 Ee 
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19. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under UI and UCFE by ownership 


Average 
annual 
employment 


Total covered (UI and UCFE) 


Average annual 
wages 
per employee 


Average 


Total annual wages 
(in thousands) 


Year 


establishments 


6,532,608 107,413,728 $2,781,676,477 $25,897 $498 
6,679,934 109,422,571 2,884,472,282 26,361 507 
6,826,677 112,611,287 3,033,676,678 26,939 518 
7,040,677 115,487,841 3,215,921 ,236 27,846 536 
7,189,168 117,963,132 3,414,514,808 28,946 557 
7,369,473 121,044,432 3,674,031,718 30,353 584 
7,634,018 124,183,549 3,967,072,423 31,945 614 
7,820,860 127,042,282 4,235,579,204 33,340 641 
7,879,116 129,877,063 4,587,708,584 35,323 679 
7,984,529 129,635,800 4,695,225,123 36,219 697 


Ul covered 


6,485,473 104,288,324 $2,672,081 ,827 $493 
6,632,221 106,351,431 2,771,023,411 501 
6,778,300 109,588,189 2,918,684,128 $12 
6,990,594 112,539,795 3,102,353,355 530 
7,137,644 115,081,246 3,298,045,286 551 
7,317,363 118,233,942 3,553,933,885 578 
7,586,767 121,400,660 3,845,494,089 609 
7,771,198 124,255,714 4,112,169,533 636 
7,828,861 127,005,574 4,454,966,824 675 
7,933,536 126,883,182 4,560,511,280 691 
Private industry covered 
6,308,719 89,349,803 $2,282,598,431 $25,547 $491 
6,454,381 91,202,971 2,365,301 ,493 25,934 499 
6,596,158 94,146,344 2,494,458,555 26,496 510 
6,803,454 96,894,844 2,658,927,216 27,441 528 
6,946,858 99,268,446 2,837 ,334,217 28,582 550 
7,121,182 102,175,161 3,071,807,287 30,064 578 
7,381,518 105,082,368 3,337,621,699 31,762 611 
7,560,567 107,619,457 3,577,738,557 33,244 639 
7,622,274 110,015,333 3,887 ,626,769 35,337 680 
7,724,965 109,304,802 3,952,152,155 36,157 695 
State government covered 
4,044,914 $112,405,340 $27,789 $534 
4,088,075 117,095,062 28,643 551 
4,162,944 122,879,977 29,518 568 
4,201,836 128,143,491 30,497 586 
4,191,726 131,605,800 31,397 604 
4,214,451 137,057,432 32,521 625 
4,240,779 142,512,445 33,605 646 
4,296,673 149,011,194 34,681 667 
4,370,160 158,618,365 36,296 698 
4,452,237 168,358,331 37,814 727 


Local government covered 


BOOS Brccreontscsonncessnccremhcesnaeriacnsteesannerta 117,923 10,892,697 $277,045,557 $489 
DOSS Wecctestapsscccrstarteasttrrteterstsrenseses nant 118,626 11,059,500 288,594,697 26,095 502 
1994 .... ; 121,425 11,278,080 301,315,857 26,717 514 
19985 .... 126,342 11,442,238 315,252,346 27,552 530 
1996 .... : 128,640 11,621,074 329,105,269 28,320 545 
TGS) / ccecencroneennpcececercenss d 130,829 11,844,330 345,069,166 29,134 560 
OGG Prercscconiccsarassusanoncrs 3 137,902 12,077,513 365,359,945 30,251 582 
1999 .. 140,093 12,339,584 385,419,781 31,234 601 
2000 .... : 141,491 12,620,081 408,721,690 32,387 623 
DOO Merete srosasnecc secu innsthnccansasacancurariassrs 143,989 13,126,143 440,000,795 645 


Federal Government covered (UCFE) 


3,125,404 $109,594,650 $674 
3,071,140 113,448,871 36,940 710 
3,023,098 114,992,550 38,038 731 
2,948,046 113,567,881 38,523 741 
2,881,887 116,469,523 40,414 777 
2,810,489 120,097,833 42,732 822 
2,782,888 121,578,334 43,688 840 
2,786,567 123,409,672 44,287 852 

. 2,871,489 132,741,760 46,228 889 
2,752,619 134,713,843 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of Indian Tribal Council establishments from private industry to 
the public sector. See Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 
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20. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under UI and UCFE, by State 
Average Average annual Total annual wages 
establishments employment (in thousands) 
2000- 2000- 
2001 
change 


2001 2001 
-185,779 


Average weekly 
wage 


change 


$4,695,225,123 $109,884,920 


7,984,529 129,635,800 


Total United States ......... 


Alaa ay anesccsesrsersaccraresssete 112,356 1,854,462 -23,500 55,822,097 1,284,088 

Alaska .... 3 19,287 283,033 7,479 10,237,292 553,237 20 
RG ZOMA Gressatestitnceensvuseccstse 118,706 2,243,652 22,942 74,963,072 2,546,248 16 
Arkansas 72,814 1,127,151 -3,731 30,725,592 963,862 18 
California 1,065,699 14,981,757 138,284 619,146,651 7,497,476 3 
COOK ADO cersectecceceeseessrveee 153,824 2,201,379 14,728 83,547,602 2,274,669 15 
Connecticut ; 108,201 1,665,607 -9,121 78,272,099 2,095,243 29 
Delaware .......... 0 25,253 406,736 482 15,629,636 787,067 36 
District of Columbia .. : 28,414 635,749 -1,535 35,543,559 1,790,086 56 
FORGE tanccevevesraterervatstancies 454,077 7,153,589 92,606 225,713,701 9,933,356 19 
GOLGI avecsastsesscsesteceretcsvass 230,232 3,871,763 -10,941 136,039,438 3,195,926 18 
Hawaii 35,439 1,412 557,146 3,961 17,412,210 469,266 12 
TAN OWeceresscpenccwsuecetdctesesnteas 46,480 1,084 571,314 8,137 15,864,510 263,832 1 
Illinois . ce 319,588 -2,723 5,886,248 -54,259 230,054,835 4,050,811 20 
PAGINA ce cessccosreetiverseters ss. 151,376 2,871,236 -63,392 91,246,189 183,520 14 
NOW Et Fopecescsccieess sansttnvsetncares 91,006 1,429,543 -13,432 41,223,534 919,492 18 
Kansas 80,521 52 1,319,667 5,984 39,792,114 1,221,387 15 
Kentucky ... 108,025 302 1,736,575 -26,160 52,133,417 1,367,028 23 
Louisiana .. 115,807 -2,386 1,869,966 827 54,473,146 2,345,871 24 
Maine 46,206 593,166 2,472 17,092,043 750,886 22 
Maryland ie ccsccadsscsvani-csese 147,158 2,421,899 16,392 92,644,873 5,096,016 36 
Massachusetts . 191,824 6,848 3,276,224 21,104 147,348,234 3,574,494 16 
Michigan ....... 259,556 5,809 4,476,659 -107,880 167,385,129 -2,295,158 7 
Minnesota . e 156,031 487 2,609,669 1,325 95,479,188 3,107,396 23 
MISSISSIPPI .....-..seseeeeeserees 63,207 1,111,255 -25,520 28,806,869 151,385 14 
Missouri . 163,121 2,652,876 -23,960 86,009,694 2,000,438 19 
Montana .... 40,477 2,136 383,905 4,862 9,672,371 472,112 18 
Nebraska .. # 52,653 836 883,920 1,516 25,083,293 646,745 13 
Nevada ......... ra 49,635 1,770 1,043,748 25,919 34,569,506 1,717,063 16 
New Hampshire .........2+ 46,070 610,192 3,685 21,650,267 582,754 14 
N@W Jersey ....csecscseseseesees 256,536 3,876,194 -1,221 171,793,642 2,443,618 12 
New Mexico .. 48,439 522 729,422 12,293 20,935,825 1,216,191 23 
New York ...... 538,898 9,822 8,423,312 ~47,446 393,598,666 9,383,346 27 
North Carolina .. = 224,426 2,208 3,805,498 -§7,272 121,866,007 1,858,872 19 
North Dakota .....cccesceceseeee 23,326 38 311,632 2,412 8,011,085 378,510 19 
Ohio 285,567 5,434,769 -77,865 180,885,154 1,681,299 15 
Oklahoma . 90,603 1,574 1,463,622 11,771 41,004,250 1,821,743 20 
Oregon .......++ 111,073 2,150 1,596,753 “11,175 53,018,365 317,098 9 
Pennsylvania 331,405 16,187 5,552,366 -5,535 194,211,696 5,158,632 19 
Rhode Island .... 33,636 311 468,952 1,351 15,758,369 507,610 19 
South Carolina oo... 114,979 1,786,899 -33,210 52,275,679 986,967 21 
South Dakota ... 27,365 221 364,715 598 9,337,014 306,302 15 
Tennessee .... i 125,165 140 2,625,746 -41,005 82,762,402 1,275,641 18 
MOXOS: sapssatasscceagnasivagaessosees 494,088 4,509 9,350,770 62,437 337,047,962 12,484,223 21 
LUTE Tae Poe: ee ee 68,607 1,050,674 31,600,715 1,082,204 16 
VENMONE iccsussenrcetesccaaayeverce 24,156 298,020 9,011,468 

Virginia ....... 195,639 3,048 3,436,172 126,222,350 6.662.778 20 
Washington ... 221,450 1,775 2,689,507 100,746,663 "413,740 7 
West Virginia . 46,620 -186 685,754 19,187,832 726,836 21 
Wisconsin ae “ 148,227 2,374 2,717,660 85,713,725 1 733,629 17 
WYOMING sonscscsentntnten 21,288 429 237,278 6,654,092 "459,596 23 
PUGHO RICO: ccstaccsvestresetecss 51,733 1,007,919 1 

Virgin Islands 3,236 AT 44,330 11204885 120,998 2 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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21. Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for all workers 
covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. counties 


County’ Percent Ranked by 
change, percent 
2000-20012 | , change, 

2000-20012 


United States? ......... ce 129,635,800 


‘ 
= 


‘ 


el LEAN Ge iene 
N=NOM=0ONWO 


VEHOrSON, ALL <.dccessacecsssoe> 
Madison, AL .. 
Mobile, AL ......... 
Montgomery, AL 
Anchorage, AK . 
Maricopa, AZ .... 
Pima, AZ ....... 
Pulaski, AR ... 
Alameda, CA .... bs 
Contra Costa, CA ou... 


FresnoyCA) sisccacccecsccoresttes 


=—eng 


S 
Marin, CA...... 
Monterey, CA 
Orange, CA ... 
Placer, CA .... 
Riverside, CA.... 
Sacramento, CA .. Rs 
San Bernardino, CA .......... 


San Diego, CA .......seeceeee 
San Francisco, CA .. ie 
San Joaquin, CA .. 
San Mateo, CA .... 
Santa Barbara, CA . 
Santa Clara, CA 


ar 


$45,113 


1,218,982 
586,085 
204,504 
369,868 
177,234 

1,002,637 


HON NORD 


4K4BONDNONDoD BOANNYND=D CHH+HORNNODDNO Y=-TCOWM=O0OWO BOM =-HHwWOMm= 


2 
Santa Cruz, CA 102,669 : 
Solano, CA ... 121,402 3 
Sonoma, CA .... 194,922 2 
2 


Stanislaus, CA secssscssssssssse. 164.473 


TUlarey' GA vcsesrsceccsovscosecess 132,878 
Ventura, CA .. 293,208 1 
Adams, CO ... 146,043 
Arapahoe, CO .. 285,963 = 
Boulder, CO .. 184,755 3 
Denver, CO... 461,996 - 
El Paso, CO... 240,100 
Jefferson, CO 210,375 
Larimer, CO ..... 121,880 2 
Fairfield, CT .. 421,211 -1 
HartfOrdiGT <:.cevcsccseseesserest 497,280 
New Haven, CT ... ee 363,265 


' 
ye 


New London, CT .. 
New Castle, DE ... 


124,684 
282,318 


Washington, DC .. 635,734 - 
Alachua, FL ..... 119,148 

Brevard, FL ... 184,725 1 
Broward, FL .. 663,954 2 
Collier, FL ..... ro 110,230 5 
DU ValAE Uieitesecetceovenencrencrors 436,663 1 
Escamiblan Rlitsrcsccccrseesnsrers 


Hillsborough, FL 
Lee, FL .. 
Leon, FL ... 
Manatee, FL .... 
Miami-Dade, F 
Orange, FL .......... 
Palm Beach, FL 
Pinellas, FL ...... te 
POIKHELD. asccackarameocers 


=O po 


ww 


SOrasolas EL cctressccssecstecess 
Seminole, FL 
Volusia, FL ....... 
Chatham, GA 
Clayton, GA .. 
Cobb, GA .. 


Fulton, GA .... 
Gwinnett, GA ... ee 
Richmond, GA .......0es:0000 


teen nS 


Peis ae Slee ee alee. 
oo -No-wdvyvybym 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Average annual pay 


36,219 


28,890 


29,030 
31,951 
26,064 
30,549 
38,301 
40,174 
39,648 
47,761 
39,405 
29,431 


Percent 
change, 
2000-20012 


th 
VMUYVVVAGENO ONARARVA SA RADVGONTDNY OONANTANOTDD DWAGHSwOwWR 


1 


' 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 


Employment 


Ranked by 


counties 


Average annual pay 


county percent_| "Perea recone 
2000-20012 | ,,change, 2000-20012 


pobadasdevendanandacs 409,669 4 2.1 
Ada, ID ....... i 182,309 2.7 -4.0 
Cook, IL ..... 2,630,768 -1.5 2.8 
Du Page, IL 580,938 -2 2.1 
Kane, IL ..... 194,374 -1 3.7 
Lake, IL...... 316,150 -3 3.2 
Peoria, IL ....... 102,764 -1.8 6.1 
Sangamon, IL 145,195 2 4.3 
WA, He <csvcrvessconins J 145,570 it 6.1 
Winnebago, IL .....esereeeee 139,815 -2.9 1.4 
ANGI IN eesocencseserevucsorsencease 183,329 -2.3 7) 
Elkhart, IN .. a 113,524 -6.8 125 
Lake, IN .. 194,624 -1.9 1.4 
Marion, IN .. 591,406 -1.3 3.8 
St. Joseph, | 124,967 -3.1 3.7 
Vanderburgh, | 109,418 aL 3.1 
Linn, IA ... 119,914 -1.7 1.6 
Polk, IA ...... 263,469 -.2 3.8 
Johnson, KS .. pate 292,984 2.4 “41 
Sedgwick, KS cscs 249,863 a 3.8 
Shawnee, KS ....cesseceseecee 100,462 a | 3.9 
Fayette, KY .....scssseeseeess 167,714 -2.4 5.0 
Jefferson, KY ...eseseseree 431,347 -1.7 44 
Caddor A <cscssscrsesssesssressers 120,877 1.3 2.0 
East Baton Rouge, LA ...... 243,392 “1.1 3.9 
Jefferson, LA ....ceeceeeece 213,911 -.4 4.6 
Lafayette, LA . 119,294 4.5 8.2 
Orleans, LA....... 263,427 sil 3.7 
Cumberland, ME ... 168,147 1.3 §.1 
Anne Arundel, MD 200,174 2.8 49 
Baltimore, MD ......scceeeeees 360,128 2 6.2 
Howard, MD .......eseeeseeee 132,935 1.3 6.1 
Montgomery, MD ...... : 449,881 9 5.0 
Prince Georges, MD ......... 304,022 5 5.2 
Baltimore City, MD ............ 381,155 4 5.0 
BIISTOIIMA, Srcescaveceattever tee: 218,818 “1.1 41 
Essex, MA ..... 5 306,111 2 5 
Hampden, MA... 204,824 9 3.6 
Middlesex, MA .. : 850,295 1.4 0 
Norfolk, MA .....ccescsesseeeenees 327,067 wo 22 
Plymouth, MA .....ceceeenenee 166,471 8 3.4 
Suffolk, MA ....... : 602,983 =f 4.0 
Worcester, MA .. 321,044 3 -9 
Genesee, MI .. 160,442 -3.0 -.9 
Ingham, Ml..... 174,290 -.3 23 
Kalamazoo, MI .. 116,728 -1.7 3.8 
Kent, MI 339,510 -1.8 1.7 
Macomb, 326,600 -3.2 -1.0 
Oakland, MI 755,451 -1.4 1.2 
Ottawa, MI ..... ' 115,880 -2.5 9 
Washtenaw, MI... 195,562 2 2 
Wayne, MI ..... ‘ 848,463 “2.4 12 
Anoka, MN ..... 109,521 -3 1.9 
Dakota, MN .... 155,662 1.3 3.8 
Hennepin, MN 863,674 -8 3.8 
Ramsey, MN 333,380 0 3.4 
Hinds, MS ...... 134,285 -9 1.8 
Greene, MO ... 140,739 -9 41 
Jackson, MO .. : 384,942 2.3 3.7 
Sti Lous; MO: csi scaastasens 641,151 -.8 2.1 
St. Louis City, MO vnc 245,192 -2.2 5.8 
Douglas, NE ......... ‘ 325,629 ~7 1.6 
Lancaster, NE , 148,200 9 2.9 
Clark, NV ....... 720,184 3.2 1.6 
Washoe, NV ..... 193,571 2.4 4.5 
Hillsborough, NH .. 192,712 0 os) 
Rockingham, NH .. . 130,917 ch 2.3 
Atlantic, NJ ....... : 141,240 9 48 
Bergen, NJ ..... s 453,626 1.5 11 
Burlington, NU ..ccccecesees 187,398 3.6 3.1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 
counties 


Average annual pay 


1 Ranked by 
md percent | "rear Berens 
2000-2001? | change, . 2000-20012 


Gamden:iNu)..t..cccsitesets. 199,869 de 4 
Essex, NJ ..... oo 361,569 -5 4 
Hudson, NJ ... 237,253 .0 

Mercer, NJ 215,524 2.6 4 
Middlesex, NJ .. 399,332 15S. 2 
Monmouth, NJ . a 240,757 3.2 1 
Morris, NJ ..... ss 277,653 4 -11 
Ocean, NJ ..... ae 133,657 3.7 1 
Passaic, NJ ... as 175,108 -1.1 3. 
Somerset, Nu .......csesceeeeeee 176,713 1.7 1 


UNIONNG srccsccecsonaesencettpees 236,609 > 
Bernalillo, NM 309,166 
Albany, NY 229,957 - 
Bronx, NY 214,227 


Nassau, NY cate 


es 593,368 
New York, NY ........ccescee 


2,342,338 


Dutchess, NY 112,912 2 
Erie, NY ........ 454,839 -1 
Kings, NY 439,343 - 
Monroe, NY 393,783 - 

1 


VOSONOTNOD O-OOINEDAN 


Oneida Ny) ccsscovcarosvicsccsss 108,686 -1 
Onondaga, NY . os 249,754 -1 
Orange, NY ...... 120,903 

Queens, NY .. 478,661 - 
Rockland, NY 107,348 

Suffolk, NY ....... 581,938 
Westchester, NY . 404,974 - 
Buncombe, NC ... 105,378 = 
Cumberland, NC . oe 106,381 -2. 
Durham, NC .......cccccseseeee 169,609 - 
Forsythis| NC. wcccvccssscncearscsves 180,155 

Guilford, NC ..... a5 274,077 ~ 
Mecklenburg, NC 514,036 

Wake, NC ......... 385,777 

Butler, OH ..... 126,863 - 
Cuyahoga, OH . 796,353 -1 
Franklin, OH . 702,628 
Hamilton, OH 559,852 -1 
Lorain, OH .... Re 103,115 -3 
LUCASHOM | ssssscessssstersnattnenss 234,678 -1 


' 
|—$DMDONMDRHAIAIN NOHHANDANHNOWON WOWHHBNNHDO NON] ]H8hON— 


Mahoning, OH ........sesese 108,769 3 
Montgomery, OH or 298,982 -1 
Stark, OH ......... 173,888 -1 
Summit, OH .. 261,098 -2 
Oklahoma, OK . 415,507 

Tulsa, OK ......... 342,502 

Clackamas, OR 133,997 - 
Lane, OR ......... 137,574 -1 
Marion, OR ...... Se 126,999 - 
Multnomah, OR ........cee 444,393 -1 


3 SE, NOROORONODT NNPOMTONN, © NW, NONNEWOWON NOE O=A00> j raaiermpmn reer rome 
WODHWOBHMD HYWNDMHROMHNS BRRONNMY=BND AHONBAH==50 BMWOBNNONDSTSO HRWOHORWNOSD BHMHDOBDNOBNSO 


Washington, OR .. 228,453 1.4 ~ 
Allegheny, PA .. 711,532 3 

Berks, PA..... os 165,263 -7 

Bucks, PA ..... a 246,491 6 

Chester, PA ..... oe 217,148 6 

Cumberland, PA .. 122,649 -.6 

Dauphin, PA .... 173,292 3 

Delaware, PA see 214,106 1.0 

Erie, PA see ay 128,893 -2.3 

Lancaster, PA «cc... 218,415 -.3 

BGHIQN PAM ccaesccsaccscseasennes te. 

Luzerne, PA..... = -.8 3 
Montgomery, PA .. 5 1 
Philadelphia, PA .. -7 2. 
Westmoreland, PA .. -.4 3. 
VONGIPA eiscresecesss -1.0 3. 
Providence, RI . -7 3. 
Charleston, SC .... -1.0 4. 
Greenville, SC . oa -3.0 4 
Richland, SC .........ss0ssseee -5 3. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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84 


Labor Force Data 


21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 


counties 


Average annual pay 


Ranked by 


1 ce Percent 
oT Pa . percent change 
ge, change 2 
2000-20012 Y 2000-2001 


117,262 
106,717 
434,006 
187,724 
203,470 


Spartanburg, SC . 
Minnehaha, SD 
Davidson, TN .. 
Hamilton, TN 


Shelby, TN 496,647 
Bexar, TX... 655,195 
Cameron, TX 111,374 
Collin, TX ..... 181,007 
Dallas. TX: sy svcscvvssnnonaeess 1,550,835 
DG MON eT Mesivcortscteetasmeess 

El Paso, TX.. 

Harris, TX .... 

Hidalgo, TX .. 

Jefferson, TX 

Lubbock, TX 

Nueces, TX.. 

Tarrant, TX .. 

Travis, TX .... 

Salt Cakes Uilhsv.ccoteearvescess 

Utensil) Sto rersacretences 143,423 
Arlington, VA ... 159,170 
Ghesterfield, VA . 107,721 
Fairfax, VA ...... 542,984 
Henrico, VA 169,827 
Norfolk, VA ..... 146,414 
Richmond, VA.... 164,906 
Virginia Beach, VA . 166,007 
Clark, WA... ‘ 114,716 
KING) WA Ro cccsncoscesterdaceseness- 1,146,191 
Pierce, WA ... 238,600 
Snohomish, WA . 209,657 
Spokane, WA ..... 190,057 
Kanawha, WV . 111,552 
Brown, WI ... 141,950 
Dane, W1-..... 279,208 
Milwaukee, WI 522,022 
Waukesha, WI... 224,721 
San Juan, PR .....cccceeeeees 324,791 


' Includes areas not officially designated as 


counties. See Notes on Current 


Statistics. 


Labor 


? Percent changes were computed from 
annual employment and pay data adjusted for 


noneconomic county reclassifications. See 
Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 
° Rankings for percent change _ in 


employment are based on the 249 counties that 
are comparable over the year. 
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‘4 Totals for the United States do not include 
data for Puerto Rico. 


Note: Data pertain to workers covered by 


Unemployment Insurance (Ul) and 
Unemployment Compensation for Federal 
Employees (UCFE) programs. The 248 U.S. 


counties comprise 66.2 percent of the total 
covered workers in the United States. 


22. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Employment status 


1993 1994! 1995 1996 1997' 1998' 1999" 2000' 2001 2002 

Civilian noninstitutional population........... 194,838 196,814 | 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 212,577 215,092 217,570 
Civilian labor force.......s.sccccssssesseeseseeeees 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 142,583 143,734 144,863 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 66.8 66.6 
Employediis cscarescccnnessarteccs eee. 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 136,891 136,933 136,485 
Employment-population ratio......... 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.4 63.7 62.7 
Unemployed )tee.teeccecn ete eee 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,692 6,801 8,378 
Unemployment rate..........ccceseceee | 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 4.7 5.8 

Not in the labor force 65,638 


Rea cairo eaasce boccaeras 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,836 67,547 68,385 69,994 71,359 72,707 


" Not Strictly comparable with prior years. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


23. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


[In thousands] 


Industry 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
—_ 

Total private EMPlOyMENt.......csseceeeceeeseeeseeey 91,855 95,016 97,866 100,169 103,113 106,021 108,686 110,996 110,707 108,886 
Total nonfarm employMent.........:sccceeeeeeee 110,844 114,291 117,298 119,708 122,770 125,930 128,993 131,785 131,826 130,376 
Goods-producing........seeeee i 22,219 22,774 23,156 23,410 23,886 24,354 24,465 24,649 23,873 22,619 
Natural resources and mining... & 666 659 641 637 654 645 598 599 606 581 
GOMSHUCHOMccccsscassuscgeversniveeesessaseesecnny 4,779 5,095 5,274 5,536 5,813 6,149 6,545 6,787 6,826 6,732 
Manufacturing),...c.cssceccresssstertoccseeneaner 16,744 17,021 17,241 17,237 17,419 17,560 17,322 17,263 16,441 15,306 
Private Service-PrOviding.......sessserseeeeseeee 69,636 72,242 74,710 76,759 79,227 81,667 84,221 86,346 86,834 86,267 
Trade, transportation, and utilities.......... 22,378 23,128 23,834 24,239 24,700 25,186 25,771 26,225 25,983 25,493 
Wholesale trade... is 5,093.2 §,247.3 5,433.1 5,522.0 5,663.9 5,795.2 5,892.5 5,933.2 WR CAT 5,641.0 
Retall/tadOsicscccissssssneceresecsss ..|  18,020.5} 13,490.8} 13,896.7) 14,142.5] 14,388.9] 14,609.3) 14,970.1 15,279.8) 15,238.6}  15,047.2 
Transportation and warehousing........ 3,553.8 3,701.0 3,837.8 3,935.3 4,026.5 4,168.0 4,300.3 4,410.3 4,372.0 4,205.3 
UNLGS ete crm ccrceesecciccucccesexenewenen 710.7 689.3 666.2 639.6 620.9 613.4 608.5 601.3 599.4 599.8 
IfOF MAL ON ceresaverscosseasrevsszeras ass szceee™ 2,668 2,738 2,843 2,940 3,084 3,218 3,419 3,631 3,629 3,420 
Financial activities 6,709 6,867 6,827 6,969 7,178 7,462 7,648 7,687 7,807 7,843 
Professional and business services..... 11,495 12,174 12,844 13,462 14,335 15,147 15,957 16,666 16,476 16,010 
Education and health services............ 12,303 12,807 13,289 13,683 14,087 14,446 14,798 15,109 15,645 16,184 
Leisure and hospitality...........:cceeeeees 9,732 10,100 10,501 10,777 11,018 11,232 11,543 11,862 12,036 11,969 
Olher!SeNviCSs 524: seec ceva cvs cosine cosunanaas 4,350 4,428 4,572 4,690 4,825 4,976 5,087 5,168 5,258 5,348 
GOVEINITIGNG sacs sav scenupovdeacats susesebersaanves 18,989 19,275 19,432 19,539 19,664 19,909 20,307 20,790 21,118 21,489 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrrial Classification (SIC) 
system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with sic-based data. See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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24. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 
=e! a i tee ANE 
Private sector: 


Average weekly NOUrS..........:ssssssssssssscsssssssecsssesesees 34.3 34.5 34.3 34.3 34.5 34.5 34.3 34.3 34.0 33.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). . 11.03 11.32 11.64 12.03 12.49 13.00 13.47 14.00 14.53 14.95 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 378.40 390.73 399.53 412.74 431.25 448.04 462.49 480.41 493.20 506.22 


Goods-producing: 
AVGrage WeEKY NOUISs.ccscsescusecsesesessececvonscsesserescered 40.6 411 40.8 40.8 411 40.8 40.8 40.7 39.9 39.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 12.28 12.63 12.96 13.38 13.82 14.23 14.71 15.27 15.78 16.33 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 498.82 519.58 528.62 546.48 568.43 580.99 599.99 621.86 630.04 651.60 
Natural resources and mining 
Average weekly NOulS...........ssssscssssssssscessssessesess 44.9 45.3 45.3 46.0 46.2 44.9 44.2 44.4 44.6 43.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).........0:.s004 14.12 14.41 14.78 15.10 15.57 16.20 16.33 16.55 17.00 17.22 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 634.77 653.14 670.32 695.07 720.11 727.28 721.74 734.92 757.92 743.11 
Construction: 
Average Weekly NOUMS.......ceeeceeseseseseseseseees m 38.4 38.8 38.8 38.9 38.9 38.8 39.0 39.2 38.7 38.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). ts 14.04 14.38 14.73 15.11 15.67 16.23 16.80 17.48 18.00 18.51 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........s00000 539.81 558.53 571.57 588.48 609.48 629.75 655.11 685.78 695.89 711.61 
Manufacturing: 
AVerage Weekly NOUIS......+.-s4e-ce-e-cereessereevesersesesonss 41.1 41.7 41.3 41.3 41.7 41.4 41.4 41.3 40.3 40.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).........:.0eceeed 11.70 12.04 12.34 12.75 13.14 13.45 13.85 14.32 14.76 15.29 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........:...:+00+ 480.80 502.12 509.26 526.55 548.22 557.12 §73.17 590.65 595.19 618.87 
Private service-providing: 
Average weekly NOUurS...........ces:ssesscecssscsnsccesneereres 32.5 32.7 32.6 32.6 32.8 32.8 32.7 32.7 32.5 32.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... Hl 10.60 10.87 11.19 11.57 12.05 12.59 13.07 13.60 14.16 14.56 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 345.03 354.97 364.14 376.72 394.77 412.78 427.30 445.00 460.32 473.10 
Trade, transportation, and utilities: 
Average WEeKIY NOUIS....1.....cescessecenesesecsssonseeencers 34.1 34.3 34.1 34.1 34.3 34.2 33.9 33.8 33.5 33.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. ca 10.55 10.80 11.10 11.46 11.90 12.39 12.82 13.31 13.70 14.02 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 359.33 370.38 378.79 390.64 407.57 423.30 434.31 449.88 459.53 471.09 
Wholesale trade: 
Average Weekly NOUPS..........s.scesccssessssseccescesseors 38.5 38.8 38.6 38.6 38.8 38.6 38.6 38.8 38.4 38.0 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 12.57 12.93 13.34 13.80 14.41 15.07 15.62 16.28 16.77 16.97 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 484.46 501.17 515.14 533.29 559.39 582.21 602.77 631.40 643.45 643.99 
Retail trade: 
Average Weekly NOULS.......csseesesstsecesseersseeesseees 30.7 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.9 30.9 30.8 30.7 30.7 30.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........00 4 8.36 8.61 8.85 9.21 9.59 10.05 10.45 10.86 11.29 11.67 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:++++4 484.46 501.17 $15.14 533.29 559.39 582.21 602.77 631.40 643.45 643.99 
Transportation and warehousing: 
Average weekly NOurS...........sssscssessessccssssseseeees 38.9 39.5 38.9 39.1 39.4 38.7 37.6 37.4 36.7 36.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..... wird 12.71 12.84 13.18 13.45 13.78 14.12 14.55 15.05 15.33 15.77 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 494.36 507.27 $13.37 525.60 $42.55 546.86 547.97 562.31 562.70 580.68 


Utilities: 


Average WEEKIY NOUIS........cceccesseeeeeeeereeeseeeneeeee 42.1 42.3 42.3 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.0 42.0 41.4 40.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........++ 4 17.95 18.66 19.19 19.78 20.59 21.48 22.03 22.75 23.58 23.94 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 756.35 789.98 811.52 830.74 865.26 902.94 924.59 955.66 977.18 978.44 
Information: 

Average weekly NOUTS......::sceseee 36.0 36.0 36.0 36.4 36.3 36.6 36.7 36.8 36.9 36.5 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars). ect 14.86 15.32 15.68 16.30 17.14 17.67 18.40 19.07 19.80 20.23 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..............+ de 1535:25 551.28 564.98 592.68 622.40 646.52 675.32 700.89 731.11 739.41 
Financial activities: 

Average weekly hours 35.5 35.5 35.5 35.5 35.7 36.0 35.8 35.9 35.8 35.6 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 11.36 11.82 12.28 12.71 13.22 13.93 14.47 14.98 15.59 16.17 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 403.02 419.20 436.12 451.49 472.37 500.95 517.57 537.37 558.02 575.43 
Professional and business services: ' 

Average Weekly NOUS.......ceccseseseeseeeeessseneneneneees 34.0 34.1 34.0 34.1 34.3 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.2 34.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. cee 11.96 12.15 12.53 13.00 13.57 14.27 14.85 15.52 16.33 16.81 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............+44 406.20 414.16 426.44 442.81 465.51 490.00 510.99 535.07 557.84 574.59 
Education and health services: 

Average Weekly NOUSS.......ss:cescesescecesetsenseeateeees 32.0 32.0 32.0 31.9 S22 32.2 32.1 32.2 32.3 32.4 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..... 11.21 11.50 11.80 12.17 12.56 13.00 13.44 13.95 14.64 15.22 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 359.08 368.14 377.73 388.27 404.65 418.82 431.35 449.29 473.39 493.02 
Leisure and hospitality: 
Average WEEK NOUTS........ceccseseeseseeseseneeneeeenenes 25.9 26.0 25.9 25.9 26.0 26.2 26.1 26.1 25.8 25.8 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars). sce 6.32 6.46 6.62 6.82 7.13 7.48 7.76 8.11 8.35 8.57 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........0 | 163.45 168.00 171.43 176.48 185.81 195.82 202.87 211.79 215.19 221.15 
Other services: 

Average Weekly NOUIS.......:secesesescessnseeesesesenenene 32.6 32.7 32.6 32.5 32.7 32.6 32.5 32.5 32.3 32.0 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) rec 9.90 10.18 10.51 10.85 11.29 11.79 12.26 12.73 13.27 13.72 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars). uae 322.69 332.44 342.36 352.62 368.63 384.25 398.77 413.41 428.64 439.65 


NOTE: Data reflect the conversion to the 2002 version of the North American Industry Classification System (NAICS), replacing the Standard Industrial Classification 
(SIC) system. NAICS-based data by industry are not comparable with SIC-based data. 
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25. Employment Cost Index, compensation, ' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


le 2001 2002 ‘vn 2003 Percent change 
[ 3 months | 12 months 
Series June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.) Dec. | Mar. June aad paren 
L 
June 2003 

i + +— + —— 

Civillan Workers sfc ete caterers ccentesseeteaunnes 153.8 155.6| 156.8) 158.4 159.9) 161.3] 162.2| 164.5) 165.8 0.8 3.7 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkKeIS.........cccccsscsssssscessecsseeeereeseaessesenanseneess 156.0 157.7 158.9 160.5 162.1 163.5 164.3 166.7 167.9 7 3.6 
Professional specialty and teChnical...........csecesereerensees | 154.3 156.7 167.5 158.5 159.3 161.4 162.4 164.1 165.0 5 3.6 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.. : 158.6 159.6 161.2 163.7 165.6 166.3 166.7 171.1 172.0 5 3.9 
Administrative support, including clerical...... cud. 190:8 158.8 160.0 162.0 163.3 164.9 166.1 168.3 170.0 1.0 41 

Blue-Collar WOrKEIS. .....-.:cccescceeeeeeneeeeeees neti 149.3 151.1 152.0 153.7 155.1 156.4 157.5 159.8 161.4 1.0 41 

Service OCCUPALIONS.........ceccecessccssesserrccecerserersreeerecsesseseeses 153.3 155.0 156.9 158.4 159.4 161.3 162.2 164.1 1650 5 3.5 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-PrOdUCING..........sssseresserseercesesnsenescssesssseeesees aa 152.2 153.2 154.4 156.3 157.7 158.7 169.2 163.1 164.6 9 4.4 
Manufacturing..... , 152.6 153.3 154.6 156.6 158.1 159.1 160.5 164.0 165.4 9 4.6 

SOrviCe-PrOGUCING..........sssseceseseeeseserercencennseeseesneneneateneaenaes 154.4 156.4 157.6 159.1 160.7 162.2 162.8 165.0 166.2 at 3.4 
SOT WICC Gigs cvscecvsonnis cocnssvenssneccceasceassocedbnsasssceanecsunasexugsiennsetve 155.4 158.1 159.0 160.2 161.1 163.2 163.9 165.3 166.3 6 3.2 

Health services.. «| 164.6 156.7 158.3 160.5 161.8 163.1 164.5 166.4 167.6 ~ 3.6 
POSH pitaStetrcxesscantessracetesnecsecerencvercronastaveyrerecaccstaninebeatelt 155.6] 158.2} 160.0| 162.3] 163.8) 165.7| 167.6! 169.9! 170.8 5 -) 4.3 
Educational S@rviCes.............ssssssssessssesssnsenceenssensseenseenred 152.2 156.1 156.6 157.1 157.4 161.6 162.8 163.6 164.2 4 4.3 
Public administration® ocean 5 eta -- eB ae 153.8 155.2 156.5 157.5 160.2 161.7 163.4 164.3 6 4.3 
Nonmanufacturing 156.0} 157.2 158.7| 160.2 161.7 162.4, 164.5 165.8 8 3.5 
Private industry WOFKELS............-.ccseessesestsneeeeeeeeseeeees 154.5} 155.9] 157.2} 158.9] 160.7) 161.6) 162.3) 165.0; 166.4 8 3.5 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........cccsesseseeseseneteeneneneens 154.41 156.0} 157.2} 159.0) 160.5} 161.6 | 162.4; 165.1 166.6 9 3.8 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrke?s..........:scssccsscssssscsssssscsssesenssensrsensenses 157.4 158.7 160.1 161.9 163.8 164.6 165.2 168.1 169.4 8 3.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS..........c:cceseseeeeseteteeseneneers 158.1 159.6] 160.9} 162.8} 164.3) 165.3; 165.9) 169.1 170.4 8 3.7 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 157.5| 159.2} 160.3} 161.5} 162.5; 163.6) 164.4) 166.5) 167.7 7 3.2 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 159.4 160.2! 161.8) 164.4! 166.6) 167.0) 167.2) 172.1 173.1 6 3.9 
SAl@S OCCUPATOMS << cjiees sseooscensensespesvescarumneavasinersavenain 154.5 155.0 156.7 157.7 161.6 161.6 161 9) 163.5 165.1, 1.0 2.2 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 157.7; 159.5| 160.8) 162.8) 164.2 165.6} 166.7 169.0 170.9) 11 41 
BIIO-CONAl WOTKGIS,, nan ccnoneccciceccsvenssransesurcancaveqyeosvxnsrouats 149.3 151.0 151.9 153.6 155.1 156.3 157.3 159.7 161.4 11 41 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 4 149.7) 151.8] 152.5} 153.7 155.7 156.9 157.8 160.0 162.0 1.3 4.0 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............| 149.1 150.4 151.5} 153.6) 154.7; 155.4; 156.7/ 159.9} 161.1) 8 44 
Transportation and material moving occupations.. «| 143.9] 145.6) 146.3) 148.7 149.6 151.0} 151.8 153.2} 155.1] 1.2 3.7 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...) 153.4; 154.9] 156.5] 158.7 159.9 161.4 162.9 164.9) 166.8 1.2 4.3 
SOIVICSIOCCUPATONS rezet sec nsecarteescrsesosasesssstenqvctenseaectnsnev 151.3) 152.6) 154.8) 156.4) 157.4) 159.0) 159.8} 161.7; 162.6 6 3.3 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... 152.7} 154.3) 155.5) 157.1) 158.7] 159.7) 160.5) 162.6) 164.1 9 3.4 

Workers, by industry division: | 
Goods-producing 152.1 153.1 154.4) 156.2 157.6 158.6 160.1 163.0 164.5 9 4.4 
Excluding sales occupations. 151.5|" 162.5) 183.7] 1855 156.9 157.9 159.2} 162.4 163.8 9 44 
White-collar occupations 156.5} 156.8) 158.1 160.1 161.9) 162.9) 164.3) 167.8; 169.2 8 45 
Excluding sales occupations 155.0| 155.3) 156.5) 158.4) 160.2 161.1) 162.3 166.3) 167.5 ei 4.6 
Blue-collar occupations. te 149.3 150.8 151.9 153.6 154.8 155.9 157.3 159.9 161.5 1.0 4.3 
CONSUL CHOON 5 ccssartr recs tevussoncacactondiuavtvunsasohs¥ecsntsveternercendl 150.3 151.7 153.0 154.1 155.2 156.3 157.9 159.1 161.1 1.3 3.8 
MANN ACHING sstatunsincuiaaiidsuuhi auton iasscnisntirs 152.6] 153.3} 154.6] 156.6; 158.1 159.1 160.5} 164.0) 165.4 9 46 
White-collar occupations «{ 156.0) 156.0} 156.9} 159.1 161.1 162.2} 163.3) 167.1 168.7 1.0 47 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS........:sccseseessseeeseseeresend 154.0 153.8] 154.7 156.7 158.6; 159.6) 160.7 165.1 166.4 8 4.9 
Blue-Collar OCCUPALIONS........cccesesescrseteseseteenetensteteeene { 150.0} 151.3} 152.7} 154.6] 155.8} 156.7} 158.3] 161.6) 162.8 sf 45 
Durables - 153.1 154.0 155.3 156.9 158.3 158.9 160.6; 164.4 165.5 er 45 
INCICIFAENOS ss casstrtatuspsohaccasssdeinstdtesnvacceasadhichatsscennaveeehs | 151.6) 152.0} 153.2) 156.0) 157.5} 159.2} 160.3) 163.1 164.9 1a 4.7 
Service-Producing.......csceeseees 155.3} 156.9) 158.2} 159.9} 161.8) 162.7) 163.1 165.6} 167.0 8 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations 156.0} 157.8; 159.0} 160.9) 162.4; 163.5) 164.0! 166.6} 168.0 8 3.4 
White-collar occupations......... 157.4) 159.0) 160.3) 162.1 164.0) 164.7) 165.1 167.9} 169.2 8 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations 159.1 160.9 162.2 164.1 165.6 166.5 167.0 169.9 171.3 8 3.4 
Blue-collar occupations........ «| 148.7; 150.9] 151.4) 153.2} 155.2} 156.6) 156.9] 158.7 160.8 13 3.6 
SOLVICAOCCUDANONG ccerssisscdtaccinsvarecreninticeveteetaranscseee 150.8} 152.2} 154.2} 155.9} 157.0} 158.5] 159.3) 1611 162.0 6 3.2 
Transportation and public utilities. ........cccceceeeceeees 152.4) 153.5) 155.5) 157.3} 158.9] 160.8; 161.7} 163.2| 165.4 13 44 
Transportation | 146.9) 148.2) 151.1] 152.5) 153.9) 155.4] 156.1] 157.8) 158.9 7 3.2 
PUDNG UNG Sia ctetunnttvesiesescccedtatarevacncancenttretatessnsininivand 159.8; 160.7; 161.5) 163.9| 165.5} 168.2) 169.2! 170.5) 174.2 2.2 5.3 
COMMMUNIGATONS ie invtecerreceathecreetecnnsverentttrtenucocstaresnt 161.1 162.8; 163.4| 166.0) 166.1 169.0} 170.1 TWAS) WSS 25 57 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services 158.1 158.1 159.1 161.3; 164.8) 167.2) 168.1 169.5; 172.6 18 47 
Wholesale and retail trade.............. 152.6] 153.7; 155.5} 156.5; 159.5) 159.6] 159.7| 161.3 162.5 vi 1.9 
Excluding sales occupations. wf =163.9] 155.4; 157.1 157.5; 160.0} 160.3; 160.4; 161.8 162.7 6 17 
WhOlSSAIG WAGES Five catia ccsssccescetrattcnsnsdhentetetivecssnaialhet 157.8} 158.6) 159.5; 161.9) 166.3) 165.9} 166.7/ 169.5) 171 3 1 3.0 
Excluding SAIES OCCUPALIONS........scsssecstsersssernessereseened 158.5} 160.0; 160.6; 162.3/ 164.4) 166.1! 167.2) 168.4 169.9 9 3.3 
Retail trade «| 149.7] 150.9) 153.2} 153.5} 155.6] 156.0} 155.8] 156.6 187.4 5 12 
Snir merchandise stores 149.4 1407], 150.9) 152.4) 154.2) 156.1 155.1 156.4 159.2 18 3.2 
ood stores 148.2; 149.7} 151.7} 152.9) 154.5} 156.3) 156.3) 157.5 158.6) 7 2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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25. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2001 2002 2002 Percent change 
<a 
; 3 months | 12 months 
Series June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June 
: 4 ended ended 
June 2003 
Finance, insurance, and real eState.........cceseseseneseeeee cle 159.5) 160.9] 161,3} 165.2} 167.3} 168.0} 168.5} 176.7} 178.3 0.9 6.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS........ccccesscesscesseesssersersees 163.1 164.7 165.0 169.8 171.3 172.1 173.1 182.0 184.0 11 7.4 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 172.7| 175.4] 174.5} 182.1 184.2} 184.6} 185.3} 204.3) 206.3 1.0 12.0 
WASUIANCO Rea creccce recreresetesrentecesteroavescosusvcnthosxspscanctscesceees 159.3] 159.9} 161.3} 164.0) 166.1 167.1 167.9} 172.1 173.9 2.5 47 
SOIVICCS ircassacevaves scvssovenralersesstessslescessesseccessseeescersas 157.8; 160.0| 161.0) 162.6) 163.7; 164.9} 165.4) 167.1 168.4 8 2.9 
BUSINGSSISCIVICES <2 osiereccssesaresorscscessasnetecesoostrcce 163.0 165.2 166.2 166.3 166.6 167.2 167.5 168.5 169.2 4 1.6 
Health services... 154.7| 156.8} 158.4) 160.6) 162.0) 163.2} 164.4; 166.5) 167.9 8 3.6 
Hospitals........ 155.9| 158.4) 160.3) 162.8; 164.5} 166.2} 168.1 170.8} 171.9 6 4.5 
Educational services.. «| 162.6) 166.4) 167.6) 168.5) 169.0) 173.5) 175.2; 176.3) 177.1 43} 48 
Colleges and UNniverSities............ccccscsseseeseeseeseeseeeees 162.6 166.2 167.5 168.1 168.4 172.0 173.7 174.5 175.4 5 4.2 
NONMANUTACtUTINGS. scoscessecccrscpsacstecesserpennrsacvocuccecevesstee 154.7; 156.3} 157.6) 159.3} 161.1 162.0 162.5} 164.9} 166.4 9 3.3 
White-Collar WOrkersiscicssssccscscsssccusevevsscarsacvstestpateoussavent 157.5} 159.0} 160.5} 162.2} 164.1 164.8] 165.3} 168.0} 169.3 8 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations... 159.1 160.9 162.3 164.2 165.7 166.6 167.1 170.0 171.4 8 3.4 
Blue-collar occupations............0. | 148.1 150.2 150.6 152.2 154.0 155.4 155.9 157.5 159.7 1.4 3.7 
SEMVICCIOCCUD ANIONS ss cerrerscsssciccaresssrocsnnsorsnsceccersesancssy 150.7 152.1 154.1 155.9 156.9 158.4 159.2 161.1 162.0 6 3.3 
State and local government WOrkeLS............:ccscssesceeseeeeeeee 151.2 154.3) 155.2 156.1 156.7 160.1 161.5 162.6 163.2 4 44 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Winite-CONASWOIKGIS!.,.cccssctreccssustecerscortensseterseccveoniowessssatees 150.4 153.7 154.4 155:2 155.7 159.3 160.7 161.7 162.2 a} 41 
Professional specialty and teChnical...........ccccscceeseeereee 149.2 152.8 153.2 153.6 154.1 158.1 159.4 160.2 160.8 4 4.3 
Executive, administrative, and managerial 153:7; 156.4 157.6 159.5) 159.6 162.3 163.8) 165.3 165.7 2 3.7 
Administrative support, including clerical..... nf 151.6 154.2 155.6 156.9 158.0 161.0 162.4 163.8 164.4 4 41 

ERIC CONAN WOKKGNS: ca ssrenseseres-cvossuracchrencssassseroasssossssnnazanssrs 149.0 151.5 153.2 154.0 154.7 158.4 159.8 161.3 161.7 2 4.5 

Workers, by industry division: 
SORVICCS scscxecancesstsaccversvescrsnsvoscunsscscececeessspenevsosancascecsssverscen 150.6} 154.4) 154.9} 155.5} 155.9} 159.7} 160.9} 161.8) 162.3 3 41 
Services excluding SCHOOIS Pee te en eae 151.9 154.5| 156.1 157.9) 158.7) 161.0 162.8; 164.0) 164.2 al 3.5 
FIGAIEMISONVICES Sotensicccencevectvsvcusedscsivvovescsvescrsctectserssesd 154.4) 157.1 158.5} 160.4] 161.4) 163.5) 165.5) 166.4] 166.7 a 3.3 
FOS PRA: ive ss ncessncevecosteatensynsicessz-neeneisctse ogee epcetrcrensh 154.7; 157.4) 159.1 160.7) 161.8) 164.1 166.2] 167.0} 167.3 o2 3.4 
Educational services.. es 150.1 154.1 454.5) 154.8) °155.1 159.2| 160.3} 161.1 161.7 4 4.3 
SONOOMS eeinssestomsccvevosss vecssusevswenenssppetbaeennveetnetetpaenseies 150.5] 154.4) 154.8) 155.1 155.4] 159.6) 160.7] 161.4; 162.0 4 4.2 
Elementary And SCCONAALY........:sssseseesesserseseenseesees 149.0] 152.8} 153.1 153.4 153.6] 157.7) 158.8} 159.4; 160.0 4 4.2 
Colleges and universities 154.3 153.8 159.6 160.0 160.4 164.7 165.8} 167.0 167.5 3 4.4 
Public administration® EIT Bite - ee RE Ne. ll 151.9 151.9 155.2 156.5 157.9 160.2 161.7 163.4 164.3 6 4.3 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


“ This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


5 Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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26. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2001 2002 2003 Percent change 
au, 3 months | 12 months 
eries 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | _ ended ended 
Mar. 2003 
+ +— —t 
GIVEN WOFKORS oes netamihenecalitcmet ie 150.8] 152.3) 153.4) 154.8] 156.1] 157.2] 157.8; 159.3) 160.3 0.6 27 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkers.......ccccccccsesscscseeeessesesenaesessenneseeesseseenes 153.1 154.5 155.6 157.0 158.4 159.6 160.1 161.9 162.9 6 2.8 
Professional specialty and technical...........-.. ne 152.-| 154.2} 155.1 155.6, 156.2) 158.0) 158.6) 159.3) 160.1 5 2.5 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial... wf 155.8] 156.7] 158.1 160.7; 162.6] 163.5) 163.8; 167.9) 169.0 FTA 3.9 
Administrative support, including clerical............. | 152,7} 154.6) 155.7] 157.3) 158.4) 159.6] 160.6 161.8) 163.1 8 3.0 

Blue-Collar WOrKETS.........:scesesseressesenerseneseserensensee | 1446.0] 147.6] 148.5) 149.7] 151.0} 151.9 152.6] 153.8) 154.8 ay 2.5 

Service OCCUPATIONS..........cscssscssessersssrcecsereesstescernessnsesessonsed 149.7} 151.2} 153.0} 154.2} 155.1 “56.2; 156.9} 158.0) 158.7 4 2.3 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-PrOdUCING.........sscscssssececesereeseeesenetetsnaeseseessserensscanes 147,6 149.5 150.5 151.8 153.1 153.9 155.1 156.3 157.5 8 2.9 
Manufacturing. .........sccsssescssessecersrserseecesesenerssercnsnssrernsses 150.0 150.7 161.7 153.1 154.5 155.4 156.5 158.0 159.0 6 2.9 

Service-producing... 151.7 153.4 154.5 155.9 157.2 156.4 158.8 160.5 161.4 6 27 
Services 153.6 156.2 157.1 158.1 158.8 160.7 161.1 161.9 162.8 6 2.5 

Health services... 151.8 153.7 155.5 157.3 158.5 159.6 160.9 162.0 163.2 Td 3.0 
Hospitals............. 151.2 15.5 155.5 157.2 158.6 160.3 162.2 163.5 164.4 6 3.7 
Educational services.. 151.0} 154.6} 155.1 155.3} 155.6} 159.3 160.1 160.4) 160.7 2 3.3 
Public administration” ceseeeseeaeenaaesenssueepacaneescuasersaesueenaaeenaees 148.7 150.3 151.6 152.5 153.4 154.8 155.8 157.2 158.0 5 3.0 
NOnManufacturing..........cscccssssessrerccsssssceesssseesageresesssesesoes 149.7 152.6 153.8 155.0 156.4 157.5 158.0 159.6 160.5 6 2.6 
Private industry worke’s.................0+4- agncniedereqnonnercecsed 150.9] 152.1] 153.3] 154.7; 156.3) 157.0} 157.5} 159.3) 160.4 Fs 2.6 
Excluding sales occupations.......... Ceartntiiisnag eacesenvervesbeeds 150.8} 152.2} 153.3) 154.9) 156.1 157.0} 157.9| 159.4) 160.5 4 2.6 

Workers, by occupational group: 

Whiite-CONar WOPKGIS .ociccduincncctesisessrsssececesonsersnsacavsoneysrassi 153.8 154.8 156.1 157.7 159.4 160.0 160.4 162.6 163.8 4 2.8 
Excluding sales occupations | 154.4) 155.7} 156.9} 158.6} 160.0 169.8 160.8 163.6 164.8 = f 3.0 
Professional specialty and technical occupations..........| 153.2] 154.8) 155.9} 156.7 157.4) 158.2 158.5 159.5 160.5 6 2.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 156.5 157.2 158.6 161.3 163.6 164.3 164.5 169.1 170.3 av" 41 
SAlOS OCCUPATIONS icra enacsvordunneccetsevet¥inandors<chatesteceoresd 151.5 151.2 152.6 153.6 157.0 156.9 156.8 158.1 159.3 8 1:5 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...| 153.6] 155.3) 156.5 158.2 159.2 160.3 161.3 162.6 164.0 9 3.0 
BlUS-Collar WOrKOIS: «<csisesracesscssessonscssescanensenernchdevaverrsssesn} 145.9 147.5 148.3 149.6 150.9 151.7 152.4 153.6) 154.6) wT 25 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations... | 145.7 147.7) 148,4 149.2 151.0 151.8 152.3 153.4| 154.7 8 2.5 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 146.9} 148.1 149.0; 150.5) 151.6} 152.0) 153.2) 154.7) 155.3 4 2.4 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 140.7 142.1 142.8; 1448) 145.2 146.3 146.9 147.8 149.0 8 2.6 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...... 149.8; 151.0) 152.4) 154.2) 155.1 156.0} 157.2) 158.4) 159.0 4 2.5 
Service OCcUpationS..........sssscssossssoreesessensassecesensonsncessees 147.5| 148.7; 150.6) 152.0). 152.8) 153.9) 154.4) 155.5) 156.1} 4 22 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations... 149.0| 150.3) 151.5] 152.7| 154.0; 154.7; 156.2; 156.4| 157.4 6 2.2 
Workers, by industry division: | 

GOODS OGUCHIG , ssusesucvuarerevanciontesecouelieoscstesssnereeursennnssanen 148.6 149.5 150.5 151.7 153.1 153.9 155.0 156.3 157.4 =f 2.8 
Excluding sales occupations. 147.8} 148.7; 149.7) 150.9) 152.2} 153.0} 154.0) 155.4; 156.5 =f 2.8 
White-collar occupations....... 152.3} 152.6} 153.6] 155.0} 156.6] 157.9} 158.6) 160.0) 161.4 9 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations. -| 150.5] 150.8) 151.7) 152.9} 154.5) 155.4) 156.3) 158.0) 159.2 8 3.0 
Blue-collar occupations.......... | 146.1 147.4 148.4 149.6 150.7 151.5 152.6 153.8 154.8 .e 27 
Construction... 143.9 145.1 146.3 147.0 148.2 149.0 150.2 150.6 152.4 1.2 28 
Manufacturing. ......::0+ 150.0; 150.7; 151.7) 153.1 154.4; 155.4 156.5) 158.0) 159.0 6 2.9 
White-collar occupations....... 152.7; 152.8} 153.3] 154.9) 156.6} 157.7) 158.6] 160.1 161.6 9 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations. 150.5} 150.5) 151.0} 152.3} 153.9} 155.0} 155.9} 157.7| 158.9 8 3.2 
Blue-collar occupations......... a, «6147.8 149.1 150.3 151.7 152.8 153.5 154.7 156.3 156.9 a 27 
Durable Serearonymictes none autnaiininsninosneutansianad 150.5} 151.5] 151.7] 153.9) 155.3) 156.0) 157.3] 158.8] 159.7 6 2.8 
NONCUYE DISH: raters nears estan iis Ccanieeucend 149.0} 149.3] 153.9} 151.9) 153.1] 154.4) 155.2! 156.6] 157.8 8 3.1 
Service-producing juan sed SOUSiNtcuasayudadtaosstynndtsssesatienssatssaoisastO) 151.9} 153.2) 151.9) 156.1) 157.7) 158.4) 158.6) 160.6) 161.7 2A 2.5 
Excluding sales occupations. + 152.6) 154.2) 156.1 157.2) 158.5] 159.3} 159.6) 161.7} 162.8 7 217 
White-collar occupations....... 154.0 155.2} 157.2 158.2} 159.9} 160.5} 160.7 163.0 164.1 7 2.6 
Excluding sales occupations. -| 155.6) 157.2] 158.2) 160.4) 161.6] 162.5} 162.8 165.3 166.5 7 3.0 
Blue-collar occupations......... | 145.8} 147.5] = 148.1 149.4) 151.1 151.8]; 152.0} 153.2 154.3 7 24 
Service occupations..........6 | 147.2} 148.4) 149.4) 151.6) 152.4] 153.5) 154.1 155.1 155.6 3 24 
Transportation and public utilities.. 145.7} 146.7) 149.2) 150.5] 152.1] 153.4) 154.1] 154.8 155.6 5 23 
TFAMSROMAUOM es vevcctsscuvesvescasnsnstsfaseotissencavvendacdea easerirasd 141.6 142.6 145.7 147.4 148.6 149.6 150.1 150.5 150.6 41 13 
PMNS EACH MSS Ss ress cs ene nscrwentavaus von trevor cssianensoncestnatatd 151.0} 152.0} 153.6; 154.3) 156.4) 158.2| 159.3] 160.4 162.1 1 3.6 
: «| 151.8) 163.3} 165.2) 155.8) 157.1 159.6} 160.7) 161.9} 163.4 9 4.0 

Electric, gas, and sanitary ServiCeS........ccccceseeseees 149.9; 150.4 151.7/ 153.0} 155.5} 156.5| 157.4) 158.6] 160.4 om 
Wholesale and retail trade........cccscseccscsesssessseseeseenenenee 150.1 150.6] 152.1; 153.0} 155.7) 155.5} 155.5 156.7 157.5 ie 
Excluding sales occupations. | 164.9) 168.1 - - - - a a a ‘a 
Wholesale trade.......sscescsecsseressees .| 154.5) 154.1) 154.8) 157.2) 161.3} 160.4 161.0] 163.4] 164.7 8 2 1 
Excluding sales occupations........ -| 156.5} 157.4) 157.9] 159.4) 161.2) 162.6] 163.7 163.9 165.2 8 “ 

Retail 1AdG c.ccdericccecresteccards aanersciessesussiiecesnsscasiienraen| 147.8; 148.8; 150.7) 150.9) 152.7/ 152.9] 152.7; 153.1 153.8 5 
General merchandise stores.. 145.5 145.7 146.5 147.9 148.9 150.1 149.2 149.8 152.0 15 af 
FOOd StOlOS ss ccciscavsscecatancscesstrststavsusssvsscnsesiasscnsasatecell 144.5} 145.7} 146.7} 148.0] 148.9! 150.1| 150.3 151.0 151 6 4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100] 


LT 


2001 2002 2003 Percent change 
=T re 
Series 3 months | 12 months 
June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
June 2003 
Finance, insurance, and real estate............cccscseseeeeees 154.6] 155.8] 156.0} 160.3) 162.0) 162.4) 162.6) 171.1 172.4 0.8 6.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .........:ccccscseseeseseeseeeesees 157.6 159.1 159.1 164.5 165.7 166.1 167.3 176.7 178.5 1.0 7.7 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 170.8 173.2 171.7 181.2 182.8 182.7| 183.9) 206.4) 208.7 11 14.2 
WISUF ANCE ites ech cvsresctpacncesssrscceneetenersvoncsetettatesesccoeacters ess 153.3] 153.6] 155.0} 157.1 158.6} 159.6] 159.1 161.6} 163.0 9 2.8 
Services............... 155.0) 157.4 158.2} 159.5} 160.3} 161.5] 161.7) 162.8) 164.0 af 2.3 
Business services. 160.8 162.8 163.7 164.0 164.0 164.6 164.8 165.6 166.4 5 15 
Health services.. 151.8 153.6 155.4 157.3 158.4 159.9 160.7 161.9 163.2 8 3.0 
Hospitals.............4. 151.0 153.3 155.4 157.1 158.6 160.2 162.1 163.6 164.6 6 3.8 
Educational services.... reed mL OOrt 159.6 160.5| 161.2 161.2 165.2 166.5 167.1 167.5 4 4.0 
Colleges and UNIVErSItieS..............scscsecesersecesesseresees 155.0 158.4 159.6] 159.9} 159.9} 163.1 164.3 164.4; 165.1 4 3.3 
NOnMaNnulacturlng:,..ccscccsscctcrecsecssesssevccsesrssectsassasectecsrsese 150.9 152.2 153.5 155.0 156.5 157.2 157.5 159.4 160.5 Tf 2.6 
White-Collar WOrKOIS: svicetsccscsscssactecssovadecescesccrssvesssossseers 153.8 155.0 156.4 158.0 159.6 160.2 160.5 162.8 163.9 aif 2.7 
Excluding sales occupations. 155.3 156.9 158.3) 160.1 161.3 162.1 162.5} 164.9 166.1 af 3.0 
Blue-collar occupations............. | 143.9 145.8 146.4 147.5 149.0 149.8 150.2 151.1 152.4 9 2.3 
SEIVICE OCCUPAUONS: recrecccescetsechea-crersareartcussercrassontes|| a L4Vel 148.2 150.1 151.4) 152.3 153.4) 154.0 155.0 155.5 3 241 
State and local government WOrke’S...........:c0seeseeceeeeeeees 151.2 154.3 155.2 156.1 156.7} 160.1 161.5] 162.6} 163.2 3 3.1 
Workers, by occupational group: 

VUNIG-CONAY WOTKGISss snctsserscassscaitisssvercccressevaccbrvecorseshsaxtpeas 149.8 152.7 153.3 153.9 154.4 157.4 158.4 158.9 159.2 ve 3.1 
Professional specialty and technical 149.8} 153.0 153.4) 153.6) 154.1 157.5 158.4 158.8 159.1 2 3.2 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.. 151.5; 153.9} 155.1 156.6; 156.8; 159.0) 160.1 160.9} 161.0 ai) 2.7 
Administrative support, including clerical... 147.6 149.8 150.9 151.9 152.8 155.1 156.0 156.9 157.2 eS 2.9 

BIMO-CONAL WOTKGIS: cccecesenescacscacescerecussutecactescerencchsetcscacaacese | 146.5) 149.1 150.8] 151.6 152.1 154.5 155.1 156.2 156.5 2 2.9 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOINICOS ieecasecparscarasccavtarctcsccusvedeevescecsatacesecnseessccensvacresacceast 150.2 153.7 154.2 154.6 155.0 158.4 159.2 159.5 159.8 a 3.1 
Services excluding SChOOIS®.......:.:sstestsstsesseneeeene 150.7| 153.2| 154.9] 156.7) 157.3} 159.1] 160.3] 161.4) 161.8 2 2.9 
FIGQINISOIVICGS .cccsansvasnessencsaveevastscusuaneddeepoessccoesieastcaseycs 151.9 154.2 155.8 157.8 158.6 160.5 162.2 162.9 163.5 4 3.0 
Hospitals oneal at 1.8) 154.2 155.7 157.7 158.8 160.6 162.5 163.1 163.8 4 3.1 
EGUGAHONAN:SCTVICOS 3.6 sperrtecnes-cr-cossessthattveasincavessreesesand 150.0 153.6 154.0 154.2 154.5 158.1 158.9 159.1 159.3 at 3.1 
SOMOS reereeepettsas castentcctsoessausvatesdissvacenarecsrsccrsrensore sex? 150.2 153.8 154.1 154.3 154.6 158.3 159.0 159.2 159.5 2 3.2 
Elementary and secondary.. wel 149.5} 152.8} 153.1 153.4) 153.6] 157.4) 158.1 158.2] 158.5 v2 3.2 
Colleges and UNIVEFSItICS..........:sccssesseseeseenseseeseeees 151.8; 156.5) 156.7) 156.8} 157.3} 160.7) 161.6) 162.1 162.1 0 3.1 
Public administration” sesneeerseenseerrasersnanesenaeteneeeesssenaeeenssers es 148.7 150.3 151.6 152.5 153.4 154.8 155.8 157.2 158.0 oO 3.0 


State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
“ Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
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27. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2001 2002 =| 2003 Percent change 
3 months | 12 months 
Series end 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. Mar. | June led 
June 2003 
a a = ls 

Private INdUStrY WOIKELS..........-.-sescesessesseeserserentereneeseneneens 163.2) 165.2 166.7| 169.3) 171.6) 173.1 174.6) 179.6 182.0 1.3 6.1 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. 167.4 169.5 171.2 173.5 176.1 177.2 178.5 183.6 185.5 1.0 5.3 
Blue-collar workers 156.7 158.3 159.2 162.2 164.0 166.2 167.8 172.7 176.1 2.0 7.4 
Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-PrOGUCING........csesessssesssesenenerensatseatsnenscetssenensssssereeee 159.6) 160.8) 162.6] 165.8} 167.4; 168.8) 171.0} 178.0) 180.2 1.2 7.6 
Service-producing.. 164.6 167.1 168.4 170.7 173.3 174.9 175.9 179.9 182.3 1.3 5.2 
Manufacturiing.......:.c.c.sssscsrvoecesovsossvosonsscescssresssonssesersnososnesed 157.9, 158.5| 160.4] 163.7} 165.5} 166.8] 168.9) 176.9) 179.0 fie 8.2 
Nonmanufacturing.. | 164.9) 167.4] 168.6] 171.1] 173.5] 175.2} 176.3) 180.3) 182.8 1.4 5.4 

28. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 
2001 2002 2003 | 2003 Percent change 
3months | 12 months 
Series ended ended 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June 
is Pa 
June 2003 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UO Rerecarstucanscceuacccraccecerey-trrevreesccerecesvcccccssexvgennrectonstiestennxdnccas 149.5 151.0 153.1 154.8 156.3 158.1 159.5 162.1 164.1 12 5.0 
GOOGS=PIOGUCING Mecesasscsavcssoncareorunsrsesusncvescvucscuctneprienshaxavanend 149.3; 150.6} 151.6] 153.4) 154.7) 156.2) 157.8) 161.4) 163.4 12 5.6 
SORVICE-PT OWING oss cies ens covesnnans ctven ses vucesapsuevtssutntenascosnnevese 149.5] 151.2) 154.2} 156.0} 157.6) 159.9) 161.1 162.6 164.6 1.2 44 
Manufacturing ast 148.8 149.9} 151.4) 153.4) 154.6 155.9 157.9 162.3 163.8 9 6.0 
INCTUTI INE ACUITING occa cin su ocis ani svaanudsanvabusns penansoeacvninayncterve | 149.4 161.1 163.5 155.0 156.6 158.8 159.9 161.4 163.7 1.4 4.5 

INOPRMNIOTE cc cscsirecenvincenexnucnseorensovonerenacisesipisehs ova sbesnemsenmenicretnnas 155.3] 156.7 157.8 159.6 161.4 162.5} 162.8 165.4 166.8 8 3.3 
Goods-producing.. 153.1 154.0 155:3 157.2 158.6 159.5 160.8 163.6 164.9 8 4.0 
Service-producing. 155.9) 157.5} 158.6} 160.3] 162.2} 162.9} 163.3) 165.9); 167.2 8 3.1 
Manufacturing....... | 153.7 154.4 155.5 157.6; 159.1 160.1 161.3 164.5 165.8 8 42 
NONE ACUI UG 5 «0 scccceccisacisarensias nites sincspaloupiy divine sersseuiasne | 155.4 157.0} 158.2 159.9 161.7 162.4 162.9 165.4 166.7 8 3.1 

Workers, by region’ 
PUT UNGR Di. ccs ccciversess senrensasnevenranaadxch aguas dannses vist houdesenkavinsinasrs 153.7 155.2 156.3; 158.3 159.9 160.5} 161.3 163.8 165.2 9 3.3 
SSOLIEND yoyo esstisasaaaasaray ceca eaea cen ceteasbiba soa ehasasaatnnsnnniexVenseSsitacaatarss 152.3} 153.5} 154.6 156.2 157.6 158.9 159.0 160.6 161.6 6 2.5 
156.0 157.4 158.6 161.1 162.2 163.5 164.6 169.0 170.4 8 48 
156.0) 157.6 159.4 160.4 162.9 163.8 165.0 167.3 169.5 1.3 41 
Workers, by area size’ 

MGtrOpOleny GaSe rersstavcccsvccccassracsevevericeuvsrvasse suvscbevexenexecennssat 154.6] 156.0} 157.4) 159.1) 160.9} 161.8} 162.5} 165.2) 166.6 8 3.5 

CVG GAT GL ee coon ccaas ava nyo hi venv aah aeatiaed 6d. ceosdveoncanibbevievaevuanaee 153.7 154.8 155.6 167.5 158.5 160.0 169.8 163.5 165.0 9 41 

WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UUMOM ccessocterenssenet raeeanannannnnnnnonennnsonsoconcesoceggengnnnnnecnnsanasuvssitsnsny 143.7 146.1 147.4 148.4 149.8 161.3 152.5 153.3 154.3 x J 3.0 
Goods-producing.. 144.2 145.3 146.3 147.2 158.6 150.0 151.2 152.4 153.9 1.0 3.6 
Service-producing. 143.7 145.4 148.9 150.0 151.4 152.9 164.1 154.6 155.1 eS 2.4 
Manufacturing....... | 145.5) 146.7 148.0 149.0 150.2 151.6 153.1 154.6 155.9 8 3.8 
NONMENUTGCUTING vescacsnccrcesntenrcsitiinin sd sasivinnaspesteedsmercnacctous 142.7| 144.3} 147.1 148.1 149.6} 161.1 152.1 152.5) 153.5 of 26 

NOnUunion....s.+..-- dad pVU CG AEM ES Tat dad nan dadieah aeaannedodyoustosnanddvantacarensdxs 152.2} 153.4) 154.4) 155.9) 157.5} 158.1 158.5} 160.4| 161.5 7 25 
Goods-producing.. 160.3 161.1 162.1 163.5 154.8 155.5 156.6 157.8 158.9 Pe 2.6 
Service-producing. | 162.7 154.1 165.1 166.7 158.3 158.9 159.0 161.2 162.3 ef 25 
Manufacturing... addeitave 4 161.6 162.2 153.1 154.7 156.1 156.8 157.8 159.3 160.2 6 26 
Novrictiearitifegcd Oring rrnesostiiniiten ter eaternetecconssiranaeiteteiscah 152.0] 163.3) 154.4] 155.9} 157.5] 158.1] 158.3] 160.4] 161.5 af 25 

Workers, by region' 

NOPNGSSt ss sess oscastessusssuvevtna aneussevausteninibents ceri cavenerractctvensiinhinise : 

ete 149.2 150.6 151.7 153.5} 154.9 155.1 155.7 167.3 158.4 F 2.3 
OUD ecveecscsssssesseceecercesssunnenseceeennenccninunssnnenes | 149.3 150.2 161.2 152.5} 153.6 154.7 154.6 155.3 156.1 5 1.6 

Midwest (formerly North Central)........cccceeene 152.3 153.6 164.7 157.1 158.5} 159.2 160.2 164.1 165.0 5 44 

WV Si a crediicusnececcrsassanaynsuntusacennean nustecdene i eteediaiddeuseddeedendinbannaine 152.9 154.3 156.0 156.4 158.7 159.3 160.1 161.3 163.1 11 2.8 

Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas. 
pric 151.2 152.4 153.7 165.1 156.7 157.4 157.9 159.6 160.7 7 2.6 
148.8 149.7 160.5 161.7 152.6 153.8 154.8 156.8 158.0 8 3.5 


Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 


29. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 
Scope of survey (in}000'S) <<. ...0.0...c2-1-nereresceesoues 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical Cares cc. cose tees eccseceeteeers: 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 
With life insurance. j 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 
With defined benefit plan.................::ccececseeeeeee 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paldilunchitime cco. cscczesn..cse-ctaveonssscustcncseren ose 10 9 9 10 14 10 8 
Average minutes per day... ‘ - 25 26 27 29 26 30 
Paldivesttime:-i.ccccccocexcuccerdessvsc ose arteucvaccesecoces 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 
Average minutes per day...............ccccceeeessseseeee - 25 26 26 26 26 28 
Paid funeral leave ease - - - 88 85 84 80 
Average days per OCCUITENCE...............ceecceeeeee - - - shy) 3.2 SR) et 
PaidiholidaySieccw.rap. 2 ters. stes cect craecscooe tte oaes ca 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 
Average days per year... : 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 
Paid personal leave..... 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 
Average days per year... : - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 
Paid vacations .fc.cc-c.ceszusestssesschacrsta sess oeeceeceares 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 
Paidisick leave lic eetesncee. rc scseueueretecccan: 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 
Unpaid maternity leave. - - - - 33 37 37 
Unpaid paternity leave.. - - - - 16 18 26 
Unpaid family le avez... 2 cecc.se.--ncecsvsesvereoererscecue a is ms al 3 Al a 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans...................0006 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
FIOMG NOAA CANO: <.sccssuccssacscccscccorsscssvscossnecssanca - - 46 66 76 75 81 
Extended care facilitios............ccceceeeeseeeeeeeeeeeee 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 
Physicalioxamniive.cc.cecevececccnscevencer cvs ccerccsceseces - - 8 18 28 28 30 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SON COVESR OO mene qesccccewercheussivararcscvscenccenexettossostectl 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 
Average monthly contribution.............c:cseeeeeee - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 
Family coverage 5 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 
Average MONINly CONMIFIDUUION.............+eeeeeeeeeeees - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 
Participants in life insurance plans..............-..0.008+ 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
WIGAN INGO 5 ooo ass one pa aareriastetanaice ieasiaasanpie nese sacri 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 
Survivor income benefits..............::cseeeeeeeesseeeeee - - - 10 8 7 6 
Retiree protection available.................:.cceceeeeeeee - 64 64 59 49 42 44 
Participants in long-term disability 
IFISUFANCE DIAS ice. renesconsnctttce-cerenseccctawenvesccons sas | 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 
Participants in sickness and accident 
INSUPANCO IANS. ..----..-erecsccscnecscsenerssassasensenereneceond 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. a eS 2 I Z z fe 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to Age 65........-..ceseeeeereeees 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 
Early retirement available............. a! 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years. - - 47 35 26 22 7 
Terminal earnings formula...............-- 53 §2 54 57 55 64 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 
Participants in defined contribution plans..............-. - - - 60 45 48 48 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings | 
ANTEINGOM ONG saree eer ecacceestsstces oes sev da areceusaiecerscecteass - - - 33 36 41 44 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans | = = = 2 5 9 10 
Reimbursement accounts’. = = = 5 12 23 36 
Premium conversion plans.. ri = = 
The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and its at less than full pay. 


1993 
28,728 
23,519 


26,175 
16,015 


12 
52 


1995 
33,374 
25,546 


29,078 
17,417 


78 
73 


aS 


69 
$39.14 
80 
$130.07 


87 


43 


55 


accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 2 Prior to 1995, reimbursernent accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as tabulated separately. 


sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 
only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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30. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
ee en ON 


tt Small private establishments State and local governments 
em 
= 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 bs 1994 
Scope of survey (im O00's)........-:00:scccceeeeseereeeeneres 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With Nedicsica ees i ae ee Re panne 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance........ i 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan...........:::cccccceeeeeerreeees 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Pala MAC ITO, sce caatieawaninnnier-peneitendnrrerauray 8 9 - - 1? 11 10 - 
Average Minutes per day..........csecceeeeeeeeeeseeeeees oF 37 - - 34 36 34 - 
Paid rest time 48 49 - - 58 56 53 - 
Average minutes per day. at 27 26 - - 29 29 29 - 
Paid fineral |OAVe: oo. ce. ccteate oc cveoserenserceacseceseossies 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average dayS Per OCCUITENCE.........:-seceeeeeeeeeeees 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 
PAIGINONGaySpeeste ee eros sais es caronteeemercconrycess) 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
13.6 14.2 11.5 
Average days per year'.......ccceccsseseesesestereaseens 9.5 9.2 75 76 10.9 
Paid personal leave.......... el 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days per year. es 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 2.7 2.9 29 3.0 
Paid vacations..........0-...00.0 ee et 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Pakdlisickloave sey enenccrrsncouveraxccanerest cieatear= 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
WApaIGNOAVOl. wey sensacthecctesjsccstaccdesessrerecwasnsonaes 17 18 - - 57 51 59 - 
Unpaid paternity leave “3 8 7 - - 30 33 co - 
Unpaid faruly leaves <<: cccscceeveseseseassesasvenseunsveoe - - 47 48 - - - 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans..............c0cesc000 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
FIOM O HOSRN CONG icc. nsrnccaeacconcrmnob stews venieencised 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities. ...........ccceceseeeeseeeeeeenees 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
PIYSIGAN ONAN ere areceeetsnciesrcssbitscaschectasccsvascses 26 28 - = 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SN COV REGO oo Fo iicn acc ctichccs dct psusrvevzcavanaiveding cuss 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly ContribUtion...........::cccsereeees $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
FAIVNY COVOT RIO 520550. rexenenoceocessvaiyaecsesaxvspeere 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly ContribUtion...........ccccceeeeees $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans...............cccereee 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
INSU ANCO ses azaeecte a tacievedcicesssestisdsisceaneous seetssceszy 78 76 79 Lailé 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits...............:ceeeeeeeeeeneenees 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available............ccccccccersseeres 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
HEGESTEAICES PUIG: Sa dspace es saaeropenet vivant vacdinsyceaonse? 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
HASUFATICR PIAS ois eusicssevaibeaveosnerelscevceaneccsacnaanei 6 26 26 A 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans 2.............. a a . 29 <i a a J 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.2... 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available.................. 95 95 a g2 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years 7 4 = - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula..............6. nt 58 54 - §3 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans.............0+ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
GUITANQOMOMG.ccccrccsscsosssssrstevacsesovbetssacncaceerssssexey 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible BOnetts Plans, .ccrdisvcareseesseseostersersevenevess 1 2 3 4 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts °..........cccccccceseesesuveeee 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans .. vd 7 
_ 
' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 


in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. disability benefits at less than full pay. 


* The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously —° Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick — which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days —_ premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- _flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 

insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 


as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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31. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 2002 2003° 
Measure Tr +— 
2001 2002 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June 
i 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period...........cecsseeeseeeee 29 19 1 3 1 3 1 2 1 1 0 2 1 1 1 
In effect during period..............e0cc.. 30 20 3 4 3 3 3 2 1 2 0 2 1 1 1 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)... 99 46 1.5 6.7 3.5 13.7 1.2 4.3 1.4 WPS) 0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 
In effect during period (in thousands). 102 47 5.3 8.2 6.2 13.7 13.5 4.3 1.4 18.8 0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)................-.-+-.4 1,151 6,596 36.0 54.0 50.6 40.3] 133.4 23.9 28.6 48.8 0.0 18.5 40.0 40.0 16.0 
Percent of estimated working time’... .00 .00 .00 00 00 00 .00 .00 00 () .00 (?) 


" Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in" ‘Total economy’ measures of strike idleness," 
? Lass than 0.005. 


° = preliminary. 


and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
Monthly Labor Review , October 1968, pp. 54—56. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


32. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Annual average 2002 2003 
2001 | 2002 | June | wuly | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 


Series 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 


All items 177.1 179.9} 179.9) 180.1 180.7} 181.0] 181.0} 181.3] 180.9) 181.7) 183.1 184.2| 183.8} 183.5} 183.7 
All items (1967 = 100) 530.4 538.8] 538.9! 539.5} 541.2} 542.1] 543.2) 543.1] 541.9) 544.2) 548.5) 551.8) 550.5| 549.7 550.4 
Food and beverages 173.6 176.8] 176.4] 176.6) 176.6] 176.9) 177.1 177.4, 177.8) 178.1 178.9| 179.2} 179.0} 179.4) 180.2 
173.1 176.2} 175.8} 176.0) 176.0] 176.4) 176.5} 176.8| 177.3) 177.5} 178.3} 178.6) 178.4) 178.8 179.6 


Se | 173.4 175.6} 175.0} 175.2) 174.9} 175.2) 175.1 175.5} 176.1 176.7| 177.6] 177.7} 177.3) 177.8) 178.9 
Cereals and bakery Products.........ccscceseseeeeseseny 193.8 198.01 198.7; 198.7/ 198.6] 198.4] 198.9] 198.3} 197.3] 199.8} 201.8} 202.1} 201.9) 203.0) 203.7 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd CQQS.........ccssecseereeereeseed 161.3 162.1 161.9] 162.3) 162.2} 161.8} 161.3) 162.1 162.4] 161.6) 164.7} 164.8; 165.2; 164.7) 167.2 
Dairy and related products’ 167.1 168.1; 168.0} 167.6} 167.2) 166.3) 166.5} 167.1 167.3} 166.4) 167.2) 167.1 165.8} 165.4) 163.9 
Fruits and vegetables. ..........scsccseessessesneeseeeseeeees 212.2 220.9; 217.4) 217.4 217.0] 218.4| 217.4) 219.8) 224.9| 227.1) 223.3) 223.6) 221.3) 226.2) 227.3 
Detar ee ee Rrevvenvaseviases 139.2 139.2} 137.5] 138.3} 137.6] 140.2) 140.5) 139.1 139.8} 140.6] 140.8) 140.3) 140.5) 140.3) 140.3 


159.6 160.8} 160.8) 161.0} 160.6} 160.8) 160.9) 161.1 161.1 161.8} 162.2) 162.6] 162.1 162.1 163.4 
155.7 159.0] 158.0) 160.2} 159.9] 159.6] 159.9) 158.5) 159.1 169.7} 161.8; 162.5) 161.4 162.3} 162.8 
Fats and oils 155.7 155.4) 154.6] 154.9) 154.1 154.1 155.9} 153.4) 152.8) 155.8; 158.7) 157.5) 156.1 157.6) 156.5 
Other foods. 176.0 Mert 177.4, 177.3] 176.9} 177.0| 177.0} 178.3) 1782) 178.2) 177.9| 178.6) 178.5} 177.8) 180.0 
Other miscellaneous foods" 108.9 109.2} 109.0} 110.1 109.3) 109.7/ 109.8; 110.3) 110.2} 109.7} 110.5} 110.1 110.4 110.1 111.6 

Food away from home’ 173.9 178.3] 178.2) 1787.5} 178.8) 179.2} 179.6) 179.8) 180.1 179.9} 180.7} 181.0) 181.1 181.5) 181.5 
Other food away from home"” 113.4 117.7} 117.6] 117.7) 118.1 118.8} 119.1 119.7} 119.8) 119.9} 120.2} 120.4 120.4 120.5) 121.2 
Alcoholic beverages...........-.. ‘ 179.3 183.6] 183.5} 183.8] 184.2) 183.9] 184.7} 185.1; 184.9} 185.8) 185.9} 186.6) 186.4); 186.7) 187.1 
Housing 176.4 180.3} 180.7} 181.2) 209.6) 181.5) 181.4) 181.2) 181.1 182.3) 183.2) 184.3) 184.1 184.5) 185.3 


Other foods at home... 
Sugar and sweets 


Shelter. aoe 200.6 208.1] 208.1) 208.8} 200.2) 209.2} 201.3) 209.6; 209.5) 210.9) 211.6) 212.1) 212.1] 212.8) 213.0 
Rent of primary residence.. : 192.1 199.7; 199.3] 199.8; 200.2) 200.7| 201.3} 202.0} 202.5) 203.3) 203.7) 204.1) 204.5) 204.9] 205.1 
Lodging away from NOmMe.............:..seeeseseeeeeeey 118.6 118.3) 120.9} 121.7] 123.6) 117.6} 117.0} 113.2} 109.2} 114.3) 117.6) 119.7) 118.7) 121.4) 122.4 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’... 206.3 214.7} 214.3) 214.9) 215.4) 216.2) 216.8) 217.3) 217.9} 218.5) 218.7) 2189) 2189) 219.1) 219.9 
Tenants' and household insurance! Palen Oe ‘A 106.2 108.7 107.8 108.6 109.6 110.0 110.0 111.4 112.3 113.9 114.1 114.0 114.2 114.3 115.2 


Fuels and utilities... 150.2 143.6) 146.2} 146.8} 146.8); 147.2} 144.4) 143.6) 144.2) 146.1 148.3) 154.5) 153.1 153.7} 159.1 
135.4 127.2} 130.3) 130.8} 130.7) 131.0) 127.9} 127.0} 127.5} 129.5) 131.9) 138.5} 136.8} 137.5) 143.4 


Fuel oil and other fuels... 129.3 115.5) W277) F116) 1924 115.2; 119.3) 121.8) 125.6) 136.6] 156.3) 169.0 147.9} 137.0} 132.2 


Gas (piped) and electricity..........eccsssseeseeseeseens 142.4 134.4] 138.0) 138.6} 138.5] 138.7) 134.9) 133.7) 134.1 135.6] 136.9) 143.5) 143.0] 144.5) 151.3 
Household furnishings and operations 129.1 128.3 128.7 128.6 128.1 128.1 128.0 127.8 127.0 127.4 127.7 127.1 127.2 126.3 126.2 
(ADDAIOMl fevevaetes ttaeeies paves asutis usicouvpucusnasessaasasvevalenssaenvail 127.3 124.0} 122.7) 118.7) 120.5} 124.6} 126.8} 125.5) 121.5) 118.1 120.6} 123.6) 123.9; 122.5} 119.5 


Men's and boys' apparel... 
Women's and girls' apparel... 


125.7| 121.7; 120.8] 118.4 1183] 120.1] 122.8] 123.2} 1193) 116.1} 117.3] 121.0) 120.8) 119.5) 1162 
119.3] 115.8} 113.7} 107.6} 111.0 118.0] 120.5) 118.0] 113.1) 107.6} 112.4) 1172) 117.8] 115.5] 111.3 
129.2} 126.4 124.9] 122.9] 124.3] 1262] 127.7) 127.5} 1253) 121.1] 122.3] 1241| 123.4 123.6] 120.7 
123.0) 121.4/ 121.2} 1185] 119.7] 121.6] 123.0] 122.7) 1207) 119.7} 119.8] 1198) 119.9) 119.7) 1189 
154.3] 152.9] 153.4] 153.7/ 153.9] 154.0] 154.9] 155.2} 154.2) 155.5] 158.9| 161.0| 159.3) 157.2] 1568 
150.0] 148.8] 149.1] 149.5] 149.7]; 150.0] 151.1] 151.5] 150.4) 151.8] 155.3] 157.3] 155.5] 153.1] 1526 
Natiranditcadmictonvanicics<aeee eer 101.3 99.2; 98.8] 988] 987] 987) 989) 988; 987) 982] 98.0; 980] 97.8; 97.4] 97.0 


Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel... 
Footwear.. 
Transportation... 
Private transportation.... 


New vehicles......... 142.1] 140.0) 139.2) 138.7) 138.1} 138.7} 139.5] 140.4! 140.6] 139.7; 139.2} 1393) 138.7] 138.1) 137.3 
Weed cave andinicks 158.7} 152.0] 152.2} 152.7} 153.4] 152.2} 180.7/ 148.8] 148.5| 148.3| 148.4| 148.5| 148.4] 147.9] 147.4 
Motor fuel 124.7| 116.6} 120.1] 120.8] 121.5] 121.7] 124.5] 124.4] 119.7; 126.3] 140.4 148.1| 140.6] 131.3] 130.1 


Gasoline (all types) 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment 


124.0 116.0} 119.5) 120.3) 120.9} 121.1 123.9) 123.8) 119.1 125.7} 139.7} 147.4) 139.9] 130.6] 129.5 
104.8 106.9} 106.7} 107.4) 107.7} 107.4) 106.9} 107.2} 107.0} 107.8} 1082} 107.9} 107.7} 107.8] 107.7 


Motor vehicle maintenance and repair... 183.5 190.2} 190.0} 189.8} 191.0] 191.4) 191.8} 192.8] 193.3] 193.7/ 194.5} 194.3] 194.6] 194.9] 195.1 
PODIC HANSPOMAUON crcarccceisessocsetetsadersspncscsicsvinsives 210.6 207.4) 211.3) 209.7} 209.4; 206.5) 203.4 202.3) 203.0} 202.2} 203.6) 206.1| 207.2} 211.6) 214.4 
Medical care 272.8 285.6] 284.7| 286.6) 287.3) 287.7) 289.2} 290.5} 291.3] 292.6) 293.7/ 294.2} 2946] 295.5] 2963 


Medical care commodities. 
Medical care services... 


247.6 256.4) 256.4] 257.5} 257.7) 257.9] 258.3] 259.1] 259.5} 260.3) 260.4) 261.4) 261.6] 261.8] 262.1 
a 278.8 292.9) 291.7; 293.8} 294.7) 295.2) 297.1] 298.5} 299.4] 300.8] 302.3] 302.6) 303.1] 304.2! 3052 
Professional services. .... : 246.5 253.9) 253.2} 255.0] 254.9] 254.8} 256.0) 256.5} 257.0] 257.8} 258.8} 259.1| 259.8] 261.1) 261.3 
338.3 367.8} 365.3) 367.6} 371.3) 373.3) 376.7| 380.7; 382.4) 385.7| 388.2) 388.7| 388.7| 388.9] 391.8 
104.9 1-6.2} 106.2) 106.2} 106.3} 106.2) 106.4) 106.4) 106.5] 106.9] 107.2} 107.4 107.4| 107.6] 107.6 
: 101.5 102.6} 103.0) 102.6) 102.4) 102.3} 102.6} 103.0) 103.2} 103.4} 103.8} 103.7] 103.8] 103.8] 103.7 
Education and communication?.....cccccccccscccsccocsccossost 105.2 107.9) 106.9} 107.6) 108.9) 109.5} 109.4; 109.3} 109.2) 109.7] 109.7; 109.4} 109.0) 108.6] 108.5 


Education” 118.5} 126.0] 124.3} 124.8) 127.1] 129.6] 129.9] 130.0) 130.0] 130.6] 131.0/ 131.1] 131.2! 131.4/ 132.0 
Educational books and supplies..... 295.9] 317.6] 317.4} 318.3] 319.6) 323.2| 323.2] 324.0! 9323.3) 329.5| 332.8] 3332] 332.31 3325/ 3343 


Tuition, other school fees, and child care........... 341.1 362.1 356.8] 358.3) 365.6} 372.8} 373.8) 374.1 374.0} 375.5) 376.3) 376.5) 377.1 377.7| 379.4 

Communication ccccccccsccsscesescsccescseccrsessesssescseeessce 93.3 92.3 91.8 92.6 93.2 92.5 92.2 91.8 91.8 92.0 91.9 91.3 90.5 89.8 89.2 

Information and information processing'”.... bd 92.3 90.8 90.6 90.8 91.5 90.7 90.4 90.0 90.0 90.3 90.1 89.5 88.6 87.9 87.2 

Telephone services. ........:cs.sssss0sssssseen 99.3 99.7 99.2) 99.5) 100.6} 100.1; 99.9) 99.8} 99.9] 100.4) 100.5} 99.7; 987| 98.1] 97.5 
Information and information processing 

other than teleohone services 4 ................... 21.3 18.3 18.4 18.4 18.3 17.8 17.7 17.3 17.2 17.1 16.9 16.8 16.7 16.4 16.2 
Personal computers and peripheral 

cai iti eeere eee ce 29.5 22.2) 22.6) 22.3) 22.0) 21.1] 20.7] «20.0 «Ss 19.7] 195] 19.1] 190) 1871 180! 175 

Other goods and SErvViCOS.........ccccccccsseseseseseseseeeeeeees 282.6 293.2} 294.4) 294.5} 295.9] 297.0} 295.4| 295.6] 295.8] 296.5 297.5} 297.3) 298.1 298.1 298.1 


Tobacco and smoking products. 


425.2 461.5} 467.4) 467.2) 478.2} 485.8! 470.6} 470.4) 472.5) 472.4] 472.7| 467.2| 467.9 465.6} 463.5 
ParSonal’Gare Haein: acenn TURE eaclel 174.7) 174.9| 175.0} 174.9) 174.9] 175.3) 175.5] 175.4] 175.9| 176.7| 177.2] 177.7 177.9| 178.2 
Personal care products’ 154.7) 155.4) 154.6} 154.3] 154.4) 154.6) 154.2) 153.4) 153.0] 153.3] 153.3] 154.1 153.6] 153.8 


Personal care services’ 188.4] 188.3} 188.7} 189.1] 189.2} 189.3] 189.9] 189.9] 190.6] 190.9] 191.7] 192.5] 193.0 192.1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Series ——— SS 
2001 2002 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
Miscellaneous personal ServiceS...............-.. 263.1] 274.4) 2746) 275.1 275.4] 2752| 276.0 2766| 276.9| 278.1, 280.4) 281.4) 282.0| 2827] 2638 
Commodity and service group: 

GCOMMOGHIOS 55.3: fcce <nctavaseasterevescsascssysceseccacessonos 150.7 149.7 149.8 149.3 149.6 150.2 150.7 150.6 149.7 150.0 152.0 153.1 152.2 150.9 150.4 
Food and bOverages: «.....se.cs-sscscsessccestoesccecsses | 173.6 176.8) 176.4) 176.6] 176.6) 176.9) 177.1; 177.4) 177.8) 178.1) 178.9] 179.2} 179.0) 179.4) 180.2 
Commodities less food and beverages............. 137.2 134.2 134.4 133.6 134.0] 134.8) 135.5 135.2 133.6 133.9} 136.4) 138.0 136.7 134.6 133.6 

Nondurables less food and beverages a 147.1 145.1 145.7} 144.4] 145.4) 147.2) 148.4) 148.0) 145.2) 146.1 151.2} 154.5} 152.3) 148.9] 147.4 
ADDS ONE ctsasdoesvecteascsanseceratmeveantciotinterssasescegts 127.3 124.0 122.7 118.7 120.5 124.6 126.8 125.5 121.5 118.1 120.6 123.6 123.9 122.5 119.5 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

GUM GIDEON. ve ccats tics coxasccone enna vest vnds ta tiesianastt 163.4 162.2} 164.0) 164.3) 164.8) 165.2) 166.0} 166.0; 163.9} 167.4) 174.1 177.8| 173.9) 169.2} 168.6 

RM NOB ores Serta ea cass as na dot rR owvesinc ear Vi cwchotte 124.6 121.4 121.3 121.1 120.7 120.6} 120.6 120.5 120.2 119.9 119.7 119.5 119.2 118.5 118.0 

SOFVICOS S etisrczcccestontarersssvevasevscesesscocesararesessdissond 203.4 209.8} 209.8) 210.7) 211.5) 211.5] 211.7] 211.8] 211.9) 213.1) 214.0) 215.1) 215.1] 215.9) 216.8 

Rent of shelter® Castes loaves neste FON Bl 208.9 216.7} 216.8! 217.4) 218.3] 217.9) 2184] 218.2) 218.1] 219.5) 220.3) 220.9] 220.8} 221.5) 221.7 

Transporatation ServiCeS.............sesesesececsesesenes 201.9 209.1} 209.0} 209.6) 210.1) 210.1) 210.9) 212.0) 212.0) 212.3) 213.4] 214.2) 215.3) 216.3) 217.1 

CHNGT/SOPVICES Rote ret ccerstsacvettecsccecttvstnssonadzacee? 238.0 246.4) 245.1] 246.4] 248.2} 249.1] 249.7) 249.9) 250.2} 251.4) 252.4) 252.6) 252.5} 252.8) 253.0 

Special indexes: 

Alli HEMBiTOSS FOODIE e citetcencteeccoovesstevarsorssavcervee 4 177.8 180.5 180.6 180.8 181.5 181.8 182.2 182.1 181.6 182.4 183.9 185.2 184.7 184.3 184.5 

All items less shelter... 169.7 170.8 170.9 170.9 171.3 171,9 172.2 172.3 WALA 172.3 174.0 175.3 174.7 174.1 174.3 

All items less medical care. ec 171.9 174.3 174.4 174.5 175.0 175.3 175.6 175.6 175.1 175.9 177.3 178.4 178.0 177.7 177.9 

Commodities less f00d.........:cecececessseeeeeeees 138.9 136.0} 136.3] 135.5] 135.9] 136.7] 137.3] 137.0} 135.6} 135.8) 138.3) 139.8} 138.6) 136.5) 135.5 

Nondurables less f00. ...........::cccescesesseseeseeeeees 149.1 147.4 148.0 146.7 147.7 149.3 150.6 150.2 147.6 148.4) 153.3 156.5 154.3 151.1 161.1 

Nondurables less food and apparel.................4 164.1 163.3} 164.9} 165.2} 165.8) 166.1 166.9} 166.9] 165.0} 168.2) 174.4) 177.7] 174.2} 169.9} 169.4 

NOndurables.. 25. cate <cccsccethchcceteccrtetearntverneceove 160.6 161.1] 161.2} 160.6] 161.2) 162.2} 163.0] 162.9} 161.6} 162.2} 165.3} 167.2} 165.9) 164.3} 163.9 

Services less rent of shelter®.........c.ccsseccesese-+-- 212.3 217.5| 217.5; 218.6} 219.5} 220.0/ 219.9) 220.2) 220.5) 221.6) 222.8) 224.4) 2246} 225.5) 227.2 

Services less medical care services. -4 196.6 202.5} 202.6} 203.2} 204.2| 204.1) 204.2! 204.3] 204.3} 205.5} 206.4) 207.4) 207.5) 208.2) 209.1 

MEFNOT OY sercscsas cesnnes posiinneeectetecaik ectvceneeneignnsatucas 129.3 121.7 124.9 125.5 125.8 126.1 125.8 125.3 123.3 127.5 135.4; 142.6 138.1 134.0 136.5 

All items less energy 183.5 187.7 187.3 187.5 188.1 188.4 188.8 188.9 188.6 189.0 189.7 190.2 190.2 190.3 190.3 
All items less food and energy... 186.1 190.5 190.1] 190.3] 191.0) 191.3} 191.8] 191.8} 191.4) 191.8) 192.5) 193.0} 193.1} 193.2) 193.0 

Commodities less food and energy. 145.3 143.7 143.4 142.5 142.8 143.6 143.9 143.6 142.5 141.7 142.1 142.6 142.5 141.7 140.8 

Energy commodities............... 125.2 117.1 120.3] 120.9} 121.5) 122.0) 124.8) 124.9) 120.7} 127.5) 142.1 150.1 141.7) 132.3} 130.9 

Services less energy.. 209.6 217.5| 217.2| 218.0| 219.0) 218.9) 219.5} 219.8) 219.8] 221.0} 221.9) 222.4) 222.5) 223.1 223.5 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 

WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 

All items. 173.5 175.9 175.9 176.0 176.6 177.0 177.3 177.4 177.0 AGIA 179.2 180.3 179.8 179.4 179.6 

All items (1967 = 100) 516.8 523.9] 524.0) 524.5} 526.0/ 527.3) 528.2)! 528.4) 527.2 529.2} 533.7} 537.1 535.5 534.3} 534.3 

173.0 176.1 175.7 176.0 175.9 176.2 176.3 176.6 UA e8 | 177.4 178.3 178.5 178.3 178.7 179.5 

172.5 176.5 175.2 175.4 175.3 175.7 a ASH A 176.0 176.5 176.8 TT 177.9 gr ery 178.1 178.9 

172.4 176.1 174.1 174.3 174.0 174.3 174.2 174.5 175.1 175.7 176.7 176.8 176.4 176.8 177.9 

Cereals and bakery products... 193.6]  197.1| 198.6] 198.7; 198.5} 198.4] 198.9] 198.2| 197.1] 199.9} 201.9} 202.1] 201.8] 202.9) 203.7 

Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs.. 161.2} 162.0; 161.8} 162.2} 162.0] 161.5} 161.2} 162.1] 162.3) 161.5] 164.5} 164.8] 165.2) 164.6) 167.0 

Dairy and related products". 167.1 167.2| 167.8] 167.4) 167.0} 166.1] 166.4) 166.9] 167.2} 166.3) 167.1] 166.7] 165.6] 165.1) 163.5 

Fruits and vegetables 210.8 222.9| 216.4] 216.4] 216.2} 217.5} 216.2! 218.0) 222.9) 225.7) 221.8) 222.2| 220.0} 224.3) 225.7 

Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

materials: ee aot OOP MR ., oe 138.4 138.6] 136.9} 137.6] 136.9] 139.6] 139.9] 138.6] 139.1) 139.9] 140.1] 139.5} 139.6) 139.7) 139.6 

Gtherifoods atihome:-...ttatseacnevehcnencckl 159.1 160.4 160.4; 160.5} 160.1] 160.3) 160.3] 160.7/ 160.6] 161.3] 161.9] 162.1) 161.7] 161.7] 163.0 
Sugar and sweets... 155.6 158.8) 158.8} 159.9} 159.6} 159.5} 159.5} 158.2) 158.9) 160.4) 161.3} 162.1} 160.9) 162.1] 162.4 
Fats and OilS.........scscsseeee 155.4 155.3] 154.3] 154.7) 154.0] 155.2) 155.8] 153.4 152.9] 155.7] 158.7] 157.7] 156.2} 157.6) 156.5 
Oihenicods: seer... eee... 176.3] 177.6] 177.9] 177.6| 177.3| 177.2| 177.2) 178.8) 178.5] 178.5] 178.5) 178.9) 179.0] 187.1) 180.5 

Other miscellaneous foods '.....-.....---+-+-+-+. 109.1 109.7} 109.6} 110.8] 109.9] 110.1) 110.1] 111.0] 110.7} 110.1} 110.9} 110.5} 110.9} 110.5) 112.1 
Food away from home! ....ssssssssssssssseecsessssssseneres 173.8 178.2| 178.0] 178.4] 178.7| 179.0] 179.4) 179.7) 180.0} 179.8} 180.5} 181.0) 181.0) 181.4; 181.7 

Other food away from home... 113.6 118.1; 118.1) 1182] 118.9] 119.3} 119.6] 120.0) 120.1) 120.2} 120.4; 120.7] 120.8] 120.8) 121.3 

Alcoholic beverages 178.8 183.3} 183.2) 183.6) 183.8] 183.4 184.3] 184.6) 184.7) 185.5} 185.7) 186.8) 186.6} 186.8) 186.8 

172.1 175.7 176.1 176.5 176.9 177.0 176.9 176.9 176.9 177.9 178.7 179.9 179.7 180.0 180.9 
194.5 201.9 20.7| 202.3) 202.9) 203.0} 203.5} 203.7| 203.9) 204.9) 205.5} 205.9) 205.9) 206.4) 206.5 

Rent of primary residence 191.5 199.0/ 198.7} 199.2} 199.6) 200.0} 200.6) 201.3) 201.9] 202.6) 203.0/ 203.4) 203.7) 204.1) 204.4 

Lodging away from Romern ae ate 118.4 118.4] 120.4) 121.3] 122.9) 117.7} 117.7) 114.0) 109.6) 114.3) 118.0) 120.4) 119.0} 122.2) 122.6 

Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence® 187.6 195.1] 194.7} 195.2] 195.7} 196.4] 196.9] 197.4) 198.0) 198.5) 198.6) 198.8] 198.8) 199.0} 199.0 

Tenants’ and household insurance”... 106.4] 108.7} 107.9] 108.7] 109.7] 110.1] 110.1] 111.2) 112.3) 113.7) 113.9} 113.8) 114.0) 114.0} 115.0 

Fucianditiitiosm nt cntanio coset, 149.5| 142.9] 145.6] 146.1] 146.2] 146.5} 143.6] 143.0) 143.5) 145.3) 147.4] 153.6} 152.4) 153.0/ 158.6 
(=p rae BC ok aa eT Reina none Ha 134.2 126.1} 129.1; 129.6] 129.6] 129.9} 126.7} 126.0] 126.4) 128.3) 130.5} 137.0] 135.7} 136.3) 142.2 

Fuad oll and other. (U6lS..cscsasseschererecooss-o4-+ 129.2} 115.0) 112.2} 110.9] 111.3) 114.5] 118.6] 121.0] 125.0] 135.8) 155.7} 167.9) 146.9] 136.1] 131.6 

Gas (piped) and electricity........cssssseseeeee 141.5| 133.4] 136.9] 137.5] 137.4) 137.6] 133.8} 132.9] 133.2) -134.7| 136.0} 142.6] 142.3) 143.5} 150.3 
Household furnishings and operations... 125.8 124.4] 124.8] 124.7] 124.2| 123.9] 123.9) 123.7} 123.0) 123.2} 123.5) 122.8) 122.8) 122.0} 121.9 
APPAPel .......cccrseersersnsreseversons 126.1 123.1 122.0 118.0 119.6 123.5 125.5 124.6 120.9 117.3 119.4 122.5 122.8 121.5 118.7 

Men's and boys’ apparel. 125.8 121.7; 121.1] 118.6] 118.2] 119.8} 122.3) 122.7| 1188] 115.7} 116.8} 120.6] 120.4) 119.1) 116.2 

Women's and girls’ apparel... 417.3) 114.6] 112.7; 106.5} 109.6] 116.8) 119.3] 117.2] 112.3] 106.7] 111.0] 116.4 116.4) 114.2) 110.4 

Infants' and toddlers’ apparel’. 130.9 428.6] 127.5| 125.3) 126.8} 128.4) 129.5) 129.7) 127.2) 122.4) 123.6) 125.8) 125.5) 125.7) 122.9 

Footwear........ 123.1} 121.2} 121.0] 118.2] 119.6) 121.4] 122.3] 122.5} 120.8) 119.5} 119.3) 119.6] 119.8] 119.9) 118.5 

Transportation...... 153.6] 151.8) 152.4] 152.7| 153.0} 153.1] 154.0] 154.2] 153.0] 154.6! 158.2; 160.3) 158.5} 156.2) 155.7 
Private transportation 150.8] 149.0) 149.5] 149.9] 150.2] 150.4] 151.4) 151.6] 150.4) 152.0] 155.7| 157.8] 155.9} 153.3) 152.8 
Newiard used motor vahioles™scccscssssscossisecece |__ 101.9 99.4 99.1; 99.1] 99.1] 99.0] 99.0] 987] 985) 982! 97.9) 98.0) 97.7} 96.9) 96.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Seri ~- 
2001 2002 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Bie Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
New vehicles. .........+-+++ sieney 143.2] 141.1] 140.3] 139.8] 139.1] 139.8 140.71 141.5] 141.7| 140.9] 140.3] 140.4 139.7} 139.1] 138.4 


159.8 152.8] 153.0} 153.6} 154.2) 153.1 151.5} 149.7] 149.3] 149.2] 149.2} 149.2; 149.2) 148.7} 148.1 
124.9 117.0) 120.4) 121.2} 121.8} 122.1 124.9] 124.8} 120.0 126.7} 140.9} 148.5] 140.8) 131.5) 130.4 
124.2 116.4 119.9] 120.6] 121.3] 121.6] 124.4) 124.3) 119.4) 126.1 140.3} 147.8] 140.2) 130.9} 129.8 


Used cars and trucks’. 
Motor fuel... 
Gasoline (all types)..... 


Motor vehicle parts and equipment... 104.0 106.1 105.9] 106.7) 107.0) 106.7} 106.2) 106.5} 106.3) 107.1 107.5} 107.2; 107.1 107.2} 107.1 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair...........- 185.1 191.7| 191.5} 191.4] 192.5} 192.9] 193.3) 194.3} 195.0) 195.4 196.2) 196.0] 196.3) 196.5) 196.8 
Public transportation.........ccccsessssseseerseseetenencneeey 204.9 202.61 205.9] 204.7] 204.5| 201.9] 199.2} 198.5] 199.2) 198.1) 199.8 202.0) 203.0) 208.5) 210.8 
Medical care 271.8 284.6 283.6} 285.5| 286.3 286.7| 288.3] 289.6) 290.6] 291.8/ 293.0) 293.5 293.7, 294.6) 295.5 


Medical care commodities 242.7 251.1| 251.3] 252.3] 252.3] 252.5] 252.8] 253.5] 254.0) 254.8) 255.1) 256.1 256.2; 256.4) 256.7 
Medical care services......... ee 278.5 292.5 291.3] 293.5} 294.5] 294.9] 296.9] 298.4) 299.5| 300.9} 302.3) 3027) 303.0 304.1} 305.1 

Professional services........... aa 248.7 256.01 255.3] 257.2] 256.9] 256.8} 258.2| 258.7) 259.2] 260.0) 261.0} 261.3) 261.9 263.3) 263.5 

Hospital and related services...... 333.8 363.2| 360.6} 363.2) 367.1) 368.9] 372.6] 376.7) 379.1) 382.2) 384.8) 385.3) 384.9 385.0} 388.1 
103.6 104.6] 104.6] 104.6; 104.7} 104.4; 194.6) 104.5) 104.7) 105.1 105.4, 105.4; 105.4) 105.5} 105.5 
100.9 102.0 102.2} 101.8} 101.6] 101.4 101.8; 102.2} 102.4; 102.7) 103.0] 102.9} 103.0| 103.0) 102.9 
105.3 107.6] 106.7; 107.4 108.6] 109.1; 109.0} 108.8] 108.8] 109.2} 109.2; 108.9) 1084) 108.0} 107.8 


Recreation” 
Video and audio ™..... 
Education and communication 


Edlicationet. =e nes a 118.7 125.9} 124.4] 124.8] 126.9) 129.3] 129.6) 129.7} 129.7) 130.3} 130.7} 130.8) 130.9) 131.1 131.8 
Educational books and supplies.......... wa 299.9 318.5) 318.2) 319.1 320.4 323.9] 324.2] 325.0] 324.5] 330.6) 333.6] 333.9) 333.4] 333.6) 335.5 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 334.7 354.8) 350.3] 351.4] 357.7} 364.9] 365.7| 366.0} 366.0} 367.2) 368.0} 368.2) 368.8) 369.3) 371.1 

Communications ed 94.5 93.7 93.1 93.9 94.6 93.9 93.6 93.3 93.2 93.5 93.4 92.8 92.0 91.3 90.7 
Information and information processing!” an 93.8 92.7 92.4 92.7 93.4 92.4 92.4 92.0 93.0 92.3 92.2 91.6 90.7 90.0 89.6 

Telephone SOTVICHS one eee 99.4 99.9 99.3 99.7] 100.8) 100.3} 100.2} 100.1 100.1 100.7} 100.7 99.9 98.9 98.3 97.7 
Information and information processing 

other than telephone services"*.............-- 22.1 19.0 19.1 19.1 18.9 18.5 18.3 17.9 17.8 17.7 17.5 17.4 17.4 17.0 16.8 
Personal computers and peripheral 

equipment" 29.1 21.8 22.3 22.1 21.7 20.8 20.4 19.7 19.3 19.1 18.6 18.6 18.5 17.8 16.9 

Other goods and services. 289.5 302.0} 303.5} 303.5} 306.0} 307.8} 304.9) 305.0) 305.1 305.6} 306.4) 305.6) 306.4; 306.0} 306.0 


Tobacco and smoking products... 


426.1  463.2| 468.7] 468.8] 480.7| 488.4] 473.1] 472.8] 474.3| 474.3] 474.8| 469.1; 469.8] 464.8] 464.8 
170.3} 174.1] 174.4] 174.4] 174.3] 174.4] 174.8] 1749] 174.7| 175.2) 175.7] 176.1| 176.7; 176.9) 177.2 
155.7| 155.5) 156.2} 155.3] 155.1] 155.2] 155.5| 155.0] 154.2; 154.8! 154.0| 153.8] 154.6] 154.2) 154.4 
184.9] 189.1] 189.0] 189.4} 189.8) 190.0] 190.1 190.6] 190.7| 189.1] 191.6] 192.4] 193.2) 193.6) 193.5 
262.81  274.0| 274.1] 274.7] 275.2| 274.9] 275.9] 276.6| 276.7; 277.9| 279.9| 281.1; 281.6| 282.4| 283.9 


Personal care... 
Personal care products 
Personal care services’ 
Miscellaneous personal services 

Commodity and service group: 

Commodities 151.4 150.4; 150.5} 150.1] 150.4; 151.0) 151.4) 151.3) 150.3) 150.7) 152.8) 154.0) 153.0) 151.6) 151.1 
Food and beverages......... 173.0 176.1 175.7; 275.7) 175.9) 176.2) 176.3) 11766| 177.1 177.4 178.3) 178.5) 178.3) 178.7] 179.5 
Commodities less food and beverages............. 138.7 135.5) 135.9) 135.2) 135.6) 136.4] 136.9} 136.5) 135.0} 135.5) 138.0) 139.6) 138.2| 136.0] 135.0 
Nondurables less food and beverages. . i 149.0 147.0} 147.8) 146.5) 147.7 149.4 159.6 150.2 147.3 148.3 163.8 157.3 154.8 161.1 149.6 


Apparel ist 126.1 123.1] 122.0] 118.0} 119.6] 123.5) 125.5} 124.6) 120.9} 117.3) 119.4) 122.5] 122.8} 121.5) 118.7 
Nondurables less food, beverages, ; 
ANS GOORIN, si eattarssceraiicaatvensisncsastbsecesnene | 166.3 165.3} 167.3) 167.6} 168.5) 169.1 169.7; 169.6} 167.2; 171.0} 1787) 182.6) 178.3) 173.0] 172.3 
Durables.... 125.3 127:8]) 121.86 1215], T21.8|" Wiat 121.0} 120.6) 120.4) 120.1 119.9} 119.8} 119.4) 1188) 1183 
Services......... real 199.6 205.9} 205.8); 206.6) 207.3) 207.6; 207.8) 208.1) 208.3) 209.4; 210.2) 211.2) 211.3) 212.0) 212.9 


Rent of shelter’....... 187.3] 194.5] 194.3) 194.8] 195.5] 195.5} 196.1] 196.2} 1963! 197.3] 197.9) 1983] 198.3] 198.8] 198.9 
Transporatation services.. 199.1]  207.7/ 207.3] 208.0] 208.6] 208.8] 210.0) 211.4] 211.7) 212.2] 2132] 2139) 215.0] 2161| 2167 


All items less food............ 
All items less shelter........ 
All items less medical care 
Commodities less food 


173.6 176.8} 175.9) 176.1 176.7) 177.1 177.5) 177.5} 177.0) 177.7) 179.3} 180.6} 180.0} 179.5} 179.5 
167.6 168.3} 168.4) 168.4) 168.9) 169.5} 169.7} 169.7; 169.1 169.7) 171.5) 172.9) 172.2) 171.4) 171.7 
169.1 1710) 171.2) 171.3) 71.8) 1722) 172.6) 1726) 72:1 172.7; 174.2) 175.4) 174.8) 174.4 174.5 
140.2 137.3} 137.6} 136.9) 137.4) 138.1 138.6} 138.3) 136.8) 137.1 139.7} 141.4] 140.0} 137.9 136.9 


Nondurables less 000. ......:cccccesesssseseeeerereeereevay 150.8 149.2) 150.0) 148.7} 149.8} 151.5) 152.6} 152.3] 149.6) 150.5} 155.8) 159.2} 156.8) 153.2] 151.8 
Nondurables less food and apparel...............+ 166.7 166.1; 168.0} 168.3) 169.2; 169.6] 179.3) 170.2} 168.0) 171.6) 178.7} 182.3) 178.4] 173.5 172.8 
INOFIGRUON OD ss ohanesssiginesctvsiuedecaheveventarasatoionnniaesh 161.4 161.4) 162.2} 161.6} 162.2} 163.2) 163.9} 163.9) 162.6] 163.2} 166.5} 168.5} 167.1 165.3 164.9 


Services less rent of shelter” | 188.5 193.1] 193.2} 194.1} 194.9] 195.3] 195.2} 195.6] 195.9] 196.9} 197.9} 199.5} 199.7) 200.4] 202.2 
Services less medical care services... ei 193.1 198.9} 198.9) 199.6} 200.4) 200.6] 200.7; 200.9} 201.1} 202.1 202.9 204.0 204.0 204.7 205.2 
Energy es CMD eTT ae 128.7 120.9} 124.1) 124.7) 125.0} 125.3) 125.2} 124.8) 122.6] 126.9 135.1 142.2 197.7 133.2 135.6 
All items less energy............ 8 179.8 183.6} 183.2) 183.3) 183.8] 184.3] 184.7| 184.8] 184.6) 184.8! 185.5 185.9 185.8 185.9 
All items less food and energy..... teed 181.7 185.6) 185.3) 185.4) 186.0} 186.5) 186.9} 187.0! 186.7} 186.9 187.5 188.0 188.0 188.0 aa 
Commodities less food and energy... 146.1 144.4) 144.2) 143.2} 143.7} 144.4) 144.5] 144.1 143.1 142.2 142.6 143.1 143.0 142.2 ae 
Energy commodities. 125.3 17.3} 120.5} 121.2) 121.8) 122.2} 125.1) 125.2) 120.7 oe 
Services less energy. 215.4) 216.1 per 


' Not seasonally adjusted. “ Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
2 indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. Dash indicates data not available. 
3 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. NOTE: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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33. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: alll items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
sched- 2003 2003 
ule’ Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| Jan. | Feb. Ir Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
=k a 4 
WES OMY AVELAQS Seeee cares teas toe toss oxueescces oR aecesescees M 181.7) 183.1) 184.2} 183.8} 183.5} 183.7; 177.7) 179.2} 180.3] 179.8] 179.4] 179.6 
Region and area size” 

INTEC ASTI DARE eacrereeteearraresceeretertuenraserettezeectesectascrersares) M 190.5| 191.7} 193.0} 192.6) 192.7) 192.8] 187.2) 188.6} 189.8] 189.4} 189.2} 189.2 
Size A—More than 1,500,000............ccscce M 192.2| 193.5} 194.6} 194.4) 194.6) 194.9] 187.7; 189.1} 190.0] 189.8} 189.8} 190.0 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 113.1] 113.8} 115.0} 114.4) 114.2) 113.9] 113.2} 114.0} 115.2) 114.5) 114.2} 113.9 

Midwest urban* \ savant Sal oo OO Ne Foe SNe nem, Same e| M 176.2} 177.8] 178.6} 177.8) 177.7} 178.4) 171.8) 173.3) 174.1 173.1 UAL MAIZE 
Size A—More than 1,500,000...........cssssssscssscsesesssesssees M 178.2} 180.0] 180.7} 179.7] 179.7) 180.7] 172.9} 174.6} 175.4) 174.3) 174.2) 175.1 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000 ......-.ceccsesccccsseccoseeccssseseee M 112.0} 112.8] 113.6) 113.2} 113.0] 113.2} 111.7) 112.5} 113.1] 112.6] 112.4) 112.7 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)... M 170.7) 172.5} 173.0} 171.7) 171.7) 172.6) 168.4) 170.1 170.6} 169.3) 169.3) 170.1 

SOUP /UEDAN EI ccesccteecensrssesstcteesteteer or rec soneieteeneracuaeneskoseeee M 175.1} 176.4) 177.5} 177.4) 176.8) 177.2} 172.5} 173.9) 175.0) 174.7} 174.0] 174.3 
Size A—More than 1,500,000............ccsescscesesessssessesseees M 176.7) 178.3} 179.1} 178.9} 178.6] 179.0) 174.0} 175.7} 176.5) 176.3} 175.7} 176.2 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000 .eccccccccccccccsssseccecsessececeee M 111.7) 112.5} 113.3] 113.3) 112.8] 113.1] 110.9] 111.7] 112.5] 112.3] 111.8] 112.0 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000) M 173.2} 174.8) 175.4] 175.5} 174.7) 174.9) 173.2} 174.8) 175.7) 175.4] 174.6] 174.8 

WV OST AN sestres ccsnnvecsuveseuceuisenssscnvescsnsesceet jl M 186.6] 188.1) 189.3) 188.8} 188.5) 188.1 181.5} 183.2} 184.7) 184.2) 183.8) 183.3 
Size A—More than 1,500,000...........:cccescesceseeseesresserserees M 189.2} 190.9) 192.1} 191.7} 191.2; 190.9} 182.5} 184.4) 185.9) 185.4) 185.0} 184.5 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° Se eet ar, M 113.8] 114.5) 115.4] 114.9} 114.7) 114.4) 113.2} 114.0) 115.1 114.7} 114.4) 114.1 

Size classes: 

M 166.1} 167.5) 168.4) 168.0}; 167.9) 168.2} 164.3} 165.8} 166.8) 166.3) 166.1 166.3 

M 112.3} 113.1) 114.0) 113.7} 113.4) 113.4) 111.8) 112.6) 113.5) 113.1 112.7 9 11268 

M 174.6] 176.0] 176.9) 176.3} 176.1) 176.4) 173.2} 174.7} 175.6) 174.9} 174.5 174.9 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL-IN—WI............:eccceneeeeeeeeeeeed M 182.7} 184.1] 184.8} 183.4) 183.4 184.1 176.4) 178.1 179.0) 177.4) 177.3) 178.0 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA.............cce00es M 185.2) 186.5} 188.2} 187.6] 186.4 186.3) 177.8} 179.6) 181.6] 180.9} 179.9} 179.6 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA.. M 194.7; 196.2} 197.1] 196.7} 196.8 196.9] 189.7}; 191.3) 192.1) 191.8} 191.7] 191.9 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA—NH—ME-CT.............2.0066 1 199.8 - 202.8 -| 202.3 -| 199.3 -| 202.3 -| 201.8 - 

Gleveland=Akron, OH secs sscccsecscscecessscstessspesasvecvececevareee 1 173.5 - 175.4 -| 175.1 -| 165.3 -| 167.1 -| 166.3 - 

DallaS=BiVVOrtiy Xe cesssecessteseute. ent varnc cscs dscespscsnenseses 1 174.0 - 176.8 -| 176.9 -| 173.3 -| 176.5 -| 176.4 - 

Washington-Baltimore, DC=MD=V ACW 1 114.6) - 115.9 -| 115.7 =} ones —| 115.5 -| 115.1 a 

Atlanta GArccctrccecracrceccnecenvevescaoevussGesousevasssneaveacswavwes 2 -| 180.7 -| 182.1 -| 181.5 -| 178.41 -| 179.2 -| 179.7 

Detroit—Ann Arbor—Fiint, Ml......0..-2:cccceseonsesesesaceserseeesess 2 -| 182.4 -| 182.2 -| 182.8 -| 176.8 -| 176.4 -| 176.7 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX... eee 2 - 164 -| 162.5 -| 162.5 -| 161.7 -| 160.9 -| 160.7 

Miami=Ft Lauderdale) Fin civic vesacsceopenstowenosnseverrsercsnenss Z -| 180.3 -| 180.6 -| 179.4 - 178 -| 178.4 -| 176.8 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD..... 2 -| 186.6 -| 187.2 —-| 189.7 -| 185.9 -| 186.3 —| 187.8 

San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA..........cccceseeeeeeees 2 -| 197.7 -| 197.3 -| 196.3 -| 193.7 -| 193.6 -| 192.2 

Seattle—Tacoma—Bremerton, WA..........cc:cceseseseeeeeeeeen eee 2 -| 191.3 -| 192.3 -| 191.7 -| 186.2 - 187 -| 185.7 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other 
goods and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

41—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
® Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
‘ The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census 
Bureau. It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
5 Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, 


AK; Cincinnatti, OH-KY-IN; Kansas City, MO-KS; Milwaukee—-Racine, WI; 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port-land—Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, 
MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 

7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling 
and other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than 
the national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for 
use in their escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific 
date. 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


34. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 
ont —— —— ++ 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
HAO eceseatanecexcccesscetnctexaccuensearssccoteiseescicccusnbuscccrsciess 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 172.2 177.1 179.9 
Percent CRANQC icc. ccceccsacecerccuscsconenseessenesecansesseanes 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 2.2 3.4 2.8 1.6 
Food and beverages: 
Indersrrecetecscccete es tvatcrnsccksrnesctecsrerecencccrveropecccccseasses 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 168.4 173.6 176.8 
POTCONT CHANG Omienccsarc-cactscttnesnsctestscusssacscchoeereess 2.1 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 2.2 2.3 3.1 1.8 
Housing: 
WOK ce ecreceet accents ca teesctacasessnagroreencnseussevacunesacsasess 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 176.4 180.3 
Percent change.. 2.7 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.2 3.5 4.0 2.2 
Apparel: 
Wtdexiccrtecnccssnctececsence cares ertcavenentasotacteesccectisadssncscets¥h 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 127.3 124.0 
REKCONRCHANGO recrersssssccsesssrserssecssteverer<eocaevsscepuce 1.4 -.2 -1.0 -.2 9 a -1.3 -1.3 -1.8 2.6 
Transportation: 
WRODO ex cratecansoacetpsenenvice soca cainvcussavaccravedecosssadcnenueoucne 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 154.3 152.9 
POTCOML CHANG Occcctephesocedeusccasnreccsveapskeaestareeussencues 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 6.2 0.7 -9 
Medical care: 
HNO: cevsrisinssccronesree ncccanietteeneactsessateccessvanseteretersrabes 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 272.8 285.6 
POICONE CHANGE Berecsitcccccccrvvessecesesetectesrsveneueaviedars 5.9 48 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 41 4.6 47 
Other goods and services: 
WD ON ss vssvevstsvs coon ccevacsevecsceestetecersssastadezerpeceesutettiasues 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 271.1 282.6 293.2 
POrcentiGhange@icnccne: cccesnctireresmcressaseoeeaneders 5.2 2.9 4.2 41 4.4 §.7 8.7 5.0 4.2 3.8 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
Percontcharig@mmnncursccssttesccnspetiocdtaseacvevey. nce sui's 
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35. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


(1982 = 100} 
Annual average 2002 2003 
Grouping - — : 
2001 2002 | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May? | June? 
ak Te ——ya Se yp ey 
FINISHED: QOOS..i:-..ccccccccce ses srecceeveeacee 140.7 138.8 | 139.0] 138.8} 138.8] 139.1 140.7 | 139.7} 139.0} 1408} 1423) 144.2] 142.1 142.1 143.1 
Finished consumer goods... 141.5 139.4] 139.6] 139.6} 139.6) 140.0] 1416) 1404] 1396] 141.9} 144.0] 1463) 143.8] 143.6] 145.1 
Finished consumer foods 141.3 140.0} 139.4} 139.8) 139.3] 138.7] 139.2} 139.2] 139.5] 142.0] 142.3] 142.8] 144.0] 144.5] 145.3 
Finshed consumer goods 
excluding foods. 141.4 138.8 | 139.3} 139.1 139.3} 140.2] 142.2} 140.5] 139.3) 141.6] 144.4] 147.4] 143.5] 142.9] 144.7 
Nondurable goods less food.. 142.8 139.8 | 140.6) 141.0] 141.5] 1428] 143.8) 142.0] 140.6] 143.8) 147.9] 151.7] 1469] 146.1 149.0 
Durable goods. «| 133.9 133.0} 132.8} 131.5| 131.0] 131.1 134.8) 133.6] 132.8) 133.2} 133.1 134.4] 132.5] 132.6] 131.8 
Capital equipment... eeeeeeeeeeeeees 139.7 139.1 139.0} 138.4} 138.2} 138.3} 139.9} 139.5] 139.1 139.3 | 139.2} 139.9} 139.1 139.4 | 139.0 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components..................4 128.7 127.8 | 127.7 | 128.1 128.4 | 129.3} 129.7} 129.7) 129.4} 131.1 133.5 | 136.2} 133.0} 132.5] 133.4 
Materials and components 
for manufacturing et 127.4 126.1 125.9 | 126.3} 126.5 | 126.9] 127.4) 127.6) 127.2) 127.9] 129.5] 130.1 129.4 | 129.2} 129.6 
Materials for food manufacturing............. 124.3 123.2 | 122.1 122.7 | 123.1 123.9) 124.3] 125.0] 126.9] 1289] 1296] 129.0] 129.6] 130.8] 134.4 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing..! 131.8 129.2} 1288) 129.7) 130.3) 131.5) 132.9] 132.8] 131.4] 133.4] 138.1 140.1 137.6 | 136.6} 137.0 
Materials for durable manufacturing........ 125.2 124.7 | 124.7} 125.3) 125.3] 125.9] 125.9] 1263] 126.2| 126.1 126.8 | 126.9] 126.7} 126.9] 127.3 
Components for manufacturing..............., 126.3 126.1 126.1 126.0] 125.9} 125.9] 125.8} 126.0} 125.9] 125.8) 125.8] 126.0] 126.0] 126.1 125.9 
Materials and components 
for construction 150.6 1SIS)|pmto ould olne | letogat 152.1 1577 ie 152) || AST 151.4] 152.1 162:3"|" 152:9"|" 153.0) 163.2 
Processed fuels and lubricants. 104.5 96.3 96.4 97.3 97.6 | 100.6) 101.6) 101.2) 100.9) 106.9] 113.6] 1248} 110.8 | 108.1 111.5 
Containers. 153.1 152.1 151.3 | 151.4) 161.5) 1525) 163.3] 163.4] 1532] 153.4) 153.7] 153.8) 154.0! 164.2) 153.9 
Supplies 138.6 138.9 | 138.7} 139.1 139.3 | 139.6] 139.5] 139.6] 139.6] 140.1 140.7 | 141.2} 141.3} 141.5] 141.4 
Crude materials for further 
processing 121.3 108.1 105.7} 1068) 108.7] 110.9} 112.6} 116.1 118.1 127.3} 134.0} 152.2) 128.0] 130.9] 136.8 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs.. 106.2 99.5 96.8 98.0 99.7 | 100.7 99.9 99.4} 100.5} 105.6] 106.3) 105.7] 107.0} 110.7} 110.0 
Crude nonfood materials.......... 127.3 111.4) 109.2} 110.2} 112.1 115.4) 119.0] 125.3] 128.2] 140.4} 151.7} 1844] 1406) 142.7] 153.7 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods 140.4 138.3 | 138.6} 138.3] 1384] 139.0} 1408) 139.6] 1387] 140.3) 142.1 144.3] 141.5} 141.2] 142.2 
Finished energy goods. 96.8 88.8 89.8 90.5 91.3 93.0 94.5 91.3 90.7 95.3} 101.7] 107.4} 100.0 98.9 | 103.5 
Finished goods less energy... 147.5 147.3] 147.3} 146.7] 1465] 1464] 147.9| 147.6] 147.0] 147.9] 147.9] 1486] 148.2] 148.4] 148.3 
Finished consumer goods less energy....... 150.8 150:8:|) 150.7) 150;3))| 150.0) © 149:9)])" 951.3") °159.0)|" 180:2°)159.6:|) 151:6° |) 152:3) 152: 152.3 | 152.3 
Finished goods less food and energy........j 150.0 150.2} 150.2} 149.5] 149.3] 149.5] 151.3) 1509] 1499] 150.3] 151.0} 151.0] 150.0} 150.1 149.7 
Finished consumer goods less food 
ING | ON ESV OY). seccscpis cancostnasbatiocathaxeesessSenseesd 156.9 157.6 | 157.8} 157.1 156.8 | 157.1 159.1 168'6)| 167-2] 157.7)| 187:6:' |) 158543), 457-4.) s167:3))| 157:0 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
ENG QMOLOY ses cweearvect\ccnoyassivenanenseccucpesnses 175.1 W77.63|) 178,05) i779) 177.9) 178335)" 178.6 |) 1/78:9))| 76s.) 174) eC if zevalen eos nl eee | tered 
Intermediate materials less foods 
and feeds 130.5 128.5) 128.4] 1288] 129.0} 130.0} 130.4] 130.3] 130.0} 131.7) 134.2] 137.0] 133.7] 133.1 133.9 
intermediate foods and feed 115.9 115.5] 114:2 | 115.8) 1168 || 118.0} 117.4) 117.5] 1188) 120.4 121.2) 129.05) 121.2) 1227 | 125.4 
Intermediate energy goods a3 104.1 95.9 96.2 96.7 97.0} 100.4} 101.6] 101.0) 100.0) 105.8} 113.2} 1242) 110.1 107.1 110.5 
Intermediate goods less energy..............-.. 135.1 134.5] 1344] 1348] 135.0) 135.3) 135.4] 135.5/ 135.5] 136.1 137.1 137.6 | 137.3] 137.4] 137.6 
Intermediate materials less foods 
BMOOMBIQY: Sa rrteius seat tscthecencasettbantipescanant 136.4 135.8 | 135.7| 136.0) 136.2; 136.5; 1366) 136.7] 136.6] 137.1 138.1 138.7 | 138.4} 1384] 138.5 
Crude energy materials. 122.8 102.0 97.8 98.1 101.2} 105.9] 111.3} 120.0} 124.0] 140.1 153.9} 200.2] 138.8] 1426] 157.9 
Crude materials less energy. =e 112.2 108.7} 107.4} 1089} 110.0} 1106} 1099) 109.8] 1105} 115.1 116.9} 1165] 117.0} 1192] 118.9 
Crude nonfood materials less energy........ 130.6 135.7 138.6 141.0 | 140.3 140.0 139.3 | 139.8 139.9 143.0 148.3 | 148.1 146.7 144.8 145.4 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


36. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


ind Annual average 2002 2003 
indust 
oe - 2001 | 2002 | June| July | Aug..| Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May’ | June? 
— — 1 — + 
— | Total mining iNdUStrieS........secssseecssecsnecsseesnees 114.3 96.6| 935! 935] 95.9] 100.1] 1045] 1105] 113.8] 126.0] 137.4] 169.1 | 1245] 127.3] 138.3 
10} Metal mining 70.8 93.6} 769) 74.7] 732] 736) 728) 74.2) 74.5 | 78.0. 78.5| 768} 73.9] 747} 79.1 


91.3 93.9 93.7 93.9 93.4 92.8 93.4 93.6 93.1 93.2 93.4 93.7 94.8 93.8 94.1 


12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100)... 
127.5 107.0} 101.7] 102.0] 106.0] 112.8] 119.5] 128.8] 133.9} 152.5] 170.2} 220.0) 150.2} 154.7] 171.3 


13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100) 


14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
Minerals, Except [UCIS...........ccceeeeesenseeeees 141.0 143.5! 143.7] 143.7] 143.5| 143.5] 143.7| 143.8] 144.2] 144.9] 145.4] 1459] 146.3) 146.4] 146.7 


134.6 133.7] 133.6] 133.6] 133.7] 135.0] 135.6] 134.6] 134.0| 135.7| 137.6] 138.7} 136.3] 135.8] 136.2 
132.8 132.0] 131.3] 131.5] 131.3] 136.1] 131.6] 131.6] 132.6] 133.9] 134.5 | 134.8] 135.1] 135.7 | 137.3 
386.1 401.9| 408.2} 408.6} 408.5} 408.5} 408.6] 409.2) 380.3) 379.7| 379.8] 380.9) 375.5) 376.4) 376.1 
116.9 115.8; 1158] 115.7] 115.5] 115.6] 115.6] 115.8] 116.1] 115.3) 115.2] 115.1} 115.2] 1148] 115.5 


— | Total manufacturing industries. 
20 Food and kindred products. 
21 Tobacco manufactures 
22 Textile mill products. 
23 Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 125.8 125.1] 125.2} 125.3] 125.3] 125.1] 125.1] 125.1] 124.8] 124.7| 124.7] 124.9] 124.9] 1248] 124.9 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
except furniture. 
25 Furniture and fixtures.... 


156.2 155.3 | 155.3] 155.5] 155.9] 155.3] 1546] 154.1] 154.2] 154.4| 155.7/ 155.3) 156.0] 156.5] 157.3 
145.1 446.3| 146.1| 146.6] 146.6] 147.0] 147.2| 147.0] 146.8} 147.0| 147.1| 147.2) 147.3) 147.5| 147.5 


26 Paper and allied products........:ccceseeeeeesess 146.2 143.7| 142.8] 142.9] 143.5] 144.1] 1446] 145.1| 1449] 1448) 1449] 1449) 145.1] 145.2] 145.0 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 188.7 193.0} 1929} 193.1] 193.2} 193.4] 193.6] 194.0} 194.1 | 196.4 | 196.7] 196.7 | 197.0| 197.3} 197.2 
28 Chemicals and allied products... 158.4 157.3} 157.0] 158.5] 158.6] 158.7] 159.5} 159.7| 159.3| 160.9] 162.3] 165.2| 166.7| 165.5] 165.2 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 105.3 98.8 98.9] 101.1} 103.2] 109.6] 117.5] 106.7} 1024] 116.5] 138.0} 145.9 | 1187) 110.9| 115.4 


30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products.; 125.9 125.5] 125.8] 125.5] 125.9] 126.3] 126.3) 125.8) 125.8| 126.3] 127.2] 128.1 | 129.1} 129.4] 129.0 
31 Leather and leather products | 141.3 141.1] 140.9] 141.4] 142.0] 141.9] 141.8| 142.1] 142.5] 1424] 142.4) 1424) 142.7} 142.8] 141.8 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products......). 136.0 137.1 | 137.2} 137.0] 137.4] 137.6] 137.4] 137.3] 137.3] 137.6] 137.8] 137.7 | 138.1} 138.1} 137.7 
33 Primary metal industrie@S.........csccssesseeeereess 116.1 116.2 | 116.3] 116.9] 117.1) 117.9] 118.0} 118.3} 118.1] 117.9] 118.0| 118.0] 117.8] 1180} 1183 
34 Fabricated metal products, 

except machinery and transportation 
OQUIPMEN.......ceeeeeeeeteeeeeees 131.0 131.7 | 131.6} 131.9] 132.0} 132.1 | 132.1} 132.0} 132.2 | 132.4] 132.5] 132.7] 132.7 | 132.6} 132.7 


35 Machinery, except electrical.............:ccseeee 118.0 117.2} 117.4] 117.2] 1168) 116.8) 1168) 1166) 1165] 116.5| 1162] 116.0) 116.1 116.2 | 116.2 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies... 
37 Transportation... - 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 


107.0 105.7 | 105.8} 105.5} 105.5} 105.4} 105.1} 105.0} 104.3} 104.2| 103.8| 104.0] 104.0] 104.3] 103.6 
137.9 137.3 | 137.0) 135.5] 135.0] 135.1] 139.4] 138.3] 137.6] 138.1 | 138.3] 139.8) 137.5] 137.5] 136.7 


goods; watches and CIOCKS.........:.sccceeeseeeeeeee 127.3 128.5 | 128.3} 128.3] 128.4) 128.7| 1288] 1288] 128.8] 129.4] 129.8) 129.7] 129.9 | 129.9 | 130.0 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100)........ccccececeseseeteneeeee 132.4 133.3 | 133.3] 133.4] 133.4] 133.5] 133.6] 133.5] 133.8] 133.7] 134.0] 133.8] 133.9] 133.9] 133.9 


Service industries: 
42 Motor freight transportation 


and warehousing (06/93 = 100)... 123.1 124.5 | 124.3] 124.3] 125.0] 125.1] 125.5] 125.9] 125.9] 126.5| 126.8] 127.3] 127.4] 127.3] 127.3 
43 | U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100) 143.4 150.2 | 145.4] 155.0} 155.0] 155.0| 155.0] 155.0} 155.0] 155.0} 155.0| 155.0} 155.0] 155.0] 155.0 
44 | Water transportation (12/92 = 100).. -| 129.8 134.6 | 134.0] 135.4] 135.3] 139.0} 141.0) 141.3] 142.2} 142.9| 140.7 i jf 147.8 


Transportation by air (12/92 = 100). R 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100).... 
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37. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Index 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 
Finished goods 
124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 140.7 138.8 
125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.2 141.3 140.0 
78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75:4 78.8 94.1 96.8 88.8 
135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 148.0 150.0 150.2 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 


38. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


components 


[2000 = 100} 
SITC 2002 2003 
Industry 
Rev. 3 June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
0| Food and live animals 99.8 | 101.1 103.4] 107.7] 106.4} 106.7} 105.8}; 105.6} 106.1 105.9} 105.5} 108.0) 107.5 
01 Meat and meat preparations... 90.0 87.8 88.7 89.8 89.1 87.8 90.3 90.4 95.4 96.4 97.9 101.5 102.9 
04| Cereals and cereal preparations............. .| 106.5] 112.7] 1199] 133.4] 130.5) 131.7) 1263] 123.0} 123.2.) 1222) 120.0} 1242) 118.5 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 99.0 98.0 98.2 98.9 97.8 98.9 98.3 100.6 97.4 95.1 96.0 96.9 99.6 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fUelS..........eererereed 95.3 99.8 97.9 97.3 96.8 98.3 98.5 99.8} 101.0] 102.3} 103.6] 104.5} 103.9 
22 Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits... 102.9 117.0 113.5 114.1 107.2 116.9 116.2 119.4 116.6 116.6 118.9 127.4 122.7 
24| Cork and wood 87.1 88.1 88.8 90.0 90.7 90.7 90.3 90.9 91.1 91.2 91.3 91.0 90.4 
25| Pulp and waste paper... 89.3 96.5 89.6 86.5 88.5 87.8 85.2 82.6 86.4 88.9 90.4 89.9 90.1 
26| Textile fibers and their waste 88.6 94.6 93.1 94.2 94.2 96.4 98.3} 100.2} 101.6) 105.0] 106.0} 104.2) 103.2 
28| Metalliferous ores and metal scrap... 99.8 99.6 97.9 93.9 94.1 91.8 96.3 99.6} 104.6} 105.8) 107.8; 105.8} 109.0 
3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products. 93.9 97.1 97.3} 102.8) 109.3] 104.5 99.5} 112.0} 124.1 130.1 107.5} 102.5} 107.8 
32 Coal, coke, and briquettes...........ccsceseeseeseeereees =| 1109 114.3 114.3 114.0 114.0 114.0 113.7 113.7 113.7 113.9 111.9 112.2 112.1 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...| 87.9 91.6 92.0 98.0} 105.8 99.6 92.2 | 108.1 122.9] 130.2} 102.8 96.4 | 102.7 
5| Chemicals and related products, n.e-s. ...... 95.4 96.1 96.4 96.8 97.1 96.8 96.6 97.9 99.2} 100.6] 101.4} 100.9} 100.8 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products....... 100.4 100.8 101.3 101.3 101.3 101.2 101.2 102.1 104.1 104.1 103.9 103.9 104.8 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. 97.3 97.1 97.5 97.4 97.3 97.2 97.3 95.4 96.0 96.2 95.3 95.2 95.3 
57| Plastics in primary forms 92.5 93.1 93.1 92.9 97.3 93.5 92.9 95.1 97.1 99.5} 100.5 97.6 96.6 
58} Plastics in nonprimary forms... 96.0 96.4 96.5 96.9 97.6 97.7 95.9 97.1 97.5 97.2 98.4 98.5 98.8 
59} Chemical materials and products, 1.6.5. «0... 97.5 97.3 98.2 98.3 98.6 98.5 98.8} 100.6) 100.6} 100.7} 101.5) 100.9; 101.6 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 98.0 98.7 99.0 99.1 99.1 99.0 99.0 99.0 99.4 99.4 99.8 99.7 | 100.0 
62| Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. ......ccccccescsecseseeeceeeeseseeeseee 102.7) 103.8} 105.1} 2059] 105.7} 105.4) 105.6] 107.1 108.8) 108.4} 1086} 1085] 110.1 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard...............6 HR Sae Ca netanak eeauenion 94.8 95.7 96.2 96.3 96.8 96.6 96.8 97.3 97.2 96.7 96.9 97.3 98.3 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 102.2 102.2 102.2 102.2 101.4 101.3 101.3 100.5 100.4 100.2 100.3 100.3 100.4 
68| Nonferrous metals 85.3 85.2 84.9 84.4 83.4 83.2 83.5 82.2 83.3 84.3 82.0 79.4 80.3 
7| Machinery and transport CQUuIPMEN.......ssseeeerseeesees 98.9 98.7 98.8 98.7 98.7 98.7 98.5 98.6 98.6 98.5 98.5 98.5 97.9 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment 104.5} 1045} 1046] 1046] 104.7} 105.2} 105.1 106.5 | 106.8] 106.9} 107.1 107.1 107.2 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries 101.8 102.1 102.0 101.8 101.8 101.7 | 101.7 102.2 102.2 102.2 102.5 102.4 102.6 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
and machine parts. 102.3} 102.1 102.3] 102.3} 1022] 1023) 101.6) 102.0) 102.3] 102.1 102.2 | 102.2} 102.4 
75| Computer equipment and office machine: on 90.4 90.4 90.3 89.3 89.1: 88.6 88.6 88.8 89.1 88.6 88.8 88.9 88.3 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment 97.7 96.2 96.3 96.4 96.3 96.3 96.2 95.4 95.4 95.0 94.2 94.1 93.8 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment.. 93.9 93.3 93.5 93.6 93.3 93.4 92.9 92.3 92.1 92.2 92.1 92.0 89.9 
78| Road vehicles. 100.3} 100.4} 1006] 100.6) 100.9} 100.9} 101.0} 101.2} 101.1 100.9} 101.1 101.0} 101.1 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
INStrUMENtS ANd APPAFAtUS........cseceveceeeessereeeeereeeees 101.3 101.4 101.5 101.4 101.6 101.5 101.7 101.9 101.9 101.5 101.6 101.9 101.2 
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39. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


2000 = 10) 


2002 2003 
Indust ai 
Rev. 3 ds June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May June 
i +— +— —- —+ ————+ ———— 


0| Food and live animals. 
01 Meat and meat preparations. 


03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
aquatic invertebrates... ms are 79.8 81.9 83.0 84.9 81.4 82.0 82.5 81.1 82.0 81.4 84.3 83.4 81.3 


05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, ‘prepared fresh or raty.« 
07| Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 


ROL Of seer peecesren cco seootestcake oeeeanescenuy regsnenseuecenaces 84.6 84.2 84,5 93.5 94.3 98.6 99.9} 104.0} 106.7} 100.2} 100.5 99.1 94.8 
1| Beverages and tobacco.........cssescssseseerssssesssesaseeees 103.0} 102.7] 102.5] 102.6) 102.4] 102.5] 102.7} 103.0} 103.3) 104.0) 104.5] 1046 103.9 
Vie (BOVErageSisrscerstsecomevesecsnctcccespteccesvecdeneMeamustecsaastnnsso¥ied 102.8} 102.4] 102.2] 102.2} 102.1] 102.2) 1024] 102.3] 102.7} 103.0] 1036 | 103.8 103.7 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.... 
24| Cork and wood......... 
25| Pulp and waste paper.......... 

28| Metalliferous ores and metal scrap.... 
29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.s. ........ 


3) Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 86.0 66.1 91.1 96.3 97.0 90.4 94.9! 109.6} 121.2| 126.0) 101.6 96.0 101.5 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 85.9 88.9 92.9 97.8 97.7 89.8 94.2 | 108.1 119.8 | 118.1 98.6 92.6 97.3 
34| Gas, natural and Manufactured..........:ccccecccesseeerseeeeeeeees 83.6 77.7 72.7 81.1 87.3 92.1 97.0 117.8 129.3 185.9 120.5 119.0 130.1 

5| Chemicals and related products, 1.0.5. ....sesereseree 1 97.0 98.6 98.9 98.7 98.3 98.0 98.2 99.1 99.8 101.1 100.4 99.0 100.1 


$2} Inorganic Chemicals. ...........csecsse00 
53] Dying, tanning, and coloring materials.. 5 i i : é 2 : ¥ 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical productS...........::seeeeee 98.0 98.7 | 100.0 99.6 99.5 99.3 99.2} 101.8; 101.5} 101.3) 101.5); 101.2 102.5 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 99.9) 100.4] 101.2 98.4 98.4 98.8 99.2 97.2 97.9 98.4 99.2 98.9 99.4 
57| Plastics in primary forms ‘ 

58} Plastics in nonprimary forms jane i fl 3 ki J 
59] Chemical materials and products, 1.6.8. .....cccssseeseeeees 93.6 93.5 93.5 92.4 91.0 90.8 91.6 92.1 93.1 97.6 96.7 93.2 92.3 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 92.8 93.0 93.1 93.5 93.5 93.6 93.7 93.2 94.2 94.1 94.1 93.7 94.5 
62 Rubber manufactures, .¢.s. 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles | of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard 
66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.@-s. ........... 
68| Nonferrous metals. 
69| Manufactures of metals, 0.6.5. ......c cee 


7| Machinery and transport equipMent..........sssersrseeereeseee 97.1 96.9 96.9 96.7 96.4 96.2 96.1 96.0 95.9 95.8 95.8 95.7 95.7 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries............... 99.0 98.7 99.2 98.3 98.5 98.7 99.2 99.4; 100.3} 100.7} 100.6) 1006 101.4 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

GAG MACHING PAIS ee. sa< ioe ecaehvssennmn cto Vcxseacondoninerscone 97.8 98.1 98.4 98.4 98.5 98.6 98.6 98.6 99.4 99.8 100.0 100.0 100.7 


75| Computer equipment and office machines............0.004 87.8 87.2 86.9 86.4 84.9 84.6 84.2 83.9 83.3 82.7 82.8 82.1 81.7 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 


reproducing apparatus and equipment 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment 
78 Road vehicles. 
85| Footwear... 


88 ADs apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
ANd Optical GOOdS) 11:6:8; £. iivscstcrerssceraisivscsrcsssveiNyasic 
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40. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[2000 = 100} 
Ce eee ee a ee eS 
Category 2002 2003 
June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. | Dec. | Jan Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June 
ALEICOMMODITIES: 22 iit. cnse ces cscctcncnsncscscssecsssesecseccnoss 98.0 98.3 98.5 98.8 98.7 98.8 98.6 98.9 99.5 99.7 99.6 99.7 99.6 
Foods, feeds, and beverages..............ccseeceseeeeeeeed 101.5} 104.0] 106.1 109.8 | 107.6) 109.6} 108.7} 108.7}; 108.3} 108.2] 108.5) 111.8) 111.3 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages.............-.. 101.7 104.5 106.7 110.7 108.2 110.4} 109.5 109.4 | 108.8 108.1 108.6 112.1 111.2 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 100.7 100.0 100.7 101.3 102.1 102.0 102.3 102.8 104.6 110.0 108.0 110.2 113.1 
Industrial supplies and materials................0:..0000004 94.6 95.6 95.5 95.9 96.4 96.1 96.0 97.3 99.2 100.6 100.1 99.4 100.1 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 95.8 97.9 97.7 98.4 98.4 | 100.1 101.9} 103.3 103.8 104.8 104.6 | 103.5] 104.4 
Euels and ibricantssrccecsscrer.cstccevtsesssiseseseasseas) 86.7 88.3 88.0 92.9 94.0 91.6 91.3 96.2 | 103.8] 108.0 96.3 94.5 97.1 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 95.7 96.7 96.5 96.4 96.8 96.5 96.4 97.3 98.8 99.9 100.7 100.2 100.7 
Selected building materials.............ccccseceseseeseeeeeed 94.2 95.0 95.4 96.2 96.6 96.6 96.2 96.1 96.5 96.4 96.6 96.5 96.3 
Capitali goods Ss. Srarctsssetese vier cate cicvaesnanescuever eres 98.7 98.5} 98.5 98.4 98.3 98.3 98.1 98.2 98.4 98.3 98.3 98.3 97.7 
Electric and electrical generating equipment. up 02:0 101.8 | 102.0 102.0 102.1 102.0 101.9 101.9) 101.5; 101.6} 101.5 101.5 101.6 
Nonelectrical Machinery.........::.:seessseeeeeeeeeeeeed 96.5 96.2 96.2 96.0 95.8 95.7 95.4 95.4 95.7 95.6 95.6 95.5 94.7 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 100.9 | 100.9} 101.1 101.1 101.4; 101.4} 101.3} 101.5] 101.6} 101.5} 101.6] 101.5] 101.6 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................., 99.1 99.1 99.3 99.3 99.4 99.3 99.3 99.1 99.4 99.4 99.3 99.4 99.6 
Nondurables, manufactured.. pelle OGD 98.5 98.7 98.7 98.8 98.6 98.7 98.2 98.9 98.7 98.5 98.5 98.8 
Durables, manufactured..............ceeeeceeeseeeeeeeeeeed 99.4 99.5 99.7 99.6 99.6 99.7 99.6 99.5 99.6 99.7 99.8 99.9} 100.1 
Agricultural COMMOGItICS...............ceseeeeeeeeteeeeeeeeees 100.7 | 103.4] 105.2) 108.6] 106.6] 108.7 | 108.2} 108.3; 107.9) 107.5) 107.9) 110.6} 110.0 
Nonagricultural commodities. ............cseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 97.8 97.9 97.9 98.0 98.1 98.0 97.8 98.2 98.8 99.1 99.0 98.8 98.7 


41. U.S. import price indexes by end- 
[2000 = 100} 


use category 


2003 
Category 
June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
ait 4 -- 
ALL COMMODITIES. ............cccssscssssssssvsesesencnsssssoneeses 94.1 94.5 94.8 95.5 95.5 94.6 95.2 96.9 98.5 99.1 96.0 95.3 96.1 
Foods, feeds, and beverages. ...........ecsesceeeeeeeeeeed 96.2 96.9 96.9 99.7 100.0 99.9} 100.2} 101.3} 101.2} 102.6] 102.5] 101.3] 100.7 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages.............. 101.3} 102.4} 102.0} 105.4} 106.1 105.8; 106.0; 107.9) 107.8) 109.6) 108.9] 107.5} 107.1 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 85.1 85.0 86.0 87.3 86.6 87.1 87.5 86.8 87.4 86.9 88.4 87.7 86.6 
Industrial supplies and materials...............sc00cc2ee004 89.8 91.3 92.6 95.2 95.4 92.3 94.6} 101.3} 107.4} 109.7 97.6 95.3 98.1 
FUGIS ANGNUDM Cant maxccressrcesexerssevarertrarsersseeneresered 85.8 88.1 90.7 96.2 96.7 89.8 94.7} 109.1} 120.9} 125.2 99.3 94.9} 100.1 
Petroleum and petroleum products...........-...-.++] 85.3 88.5 91.8 97:1 97.0 89.0 94.0} 107.7} 119.9} 118.6 96.3 91.5 96.1 
Paper and paper base StOCKS...........::csccsceeeseeseeeees 87.1 88.0 89.3 90.5 90.1 89.7 89.1 88.6 89.2 91.0 93.5 94.1 93.6 
Materials associated with nondurable 
supplies and materials. .........:sccssssesseeeeeseeeees 97.1 98.1 99.1 99.4 99.7 99.7 | 100.1 101.5] 102.4] 104.2) 103.5] 102.5] 103.0 
Selected building materials. ...........:cscseesesseeeeseeeey 99.1 99:9} 99:2 97.6 96.9 96.4 95.0 95.6 96.9 96.3 95.4 96.2 96.7 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 88.5 89.4} 88.6 89.7 89.9 90.5 91.5 90.5 93.3 92.8 91.7 89.9 92.7 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods.............. 96.7 97.1 97.0 96.9 96.9 96.9 S7A 96.9 97.4 97:9 97.1 97.3 98.2 
Cap italiQOdsece- essere cere nn tecce ean ceeaktannesseereesssun see 95.1 94.8 94.9 94.7 94.0 94.0 93.9 93.9 93.8 93.7 93.8 93.6 93.8 
Electric and electrical generating equipment... 95.1 95.3 95.9 95.7 95.2 94.8 94.9 95.3 95.5 95.5 95.6 96.1 96.6 
Nonelectrical MaChinery.........:sccccsecssseseeeeeeseeeeeeees 94.4 93.8 93.9 93.7 92.9 92.9 92.8 92.7 92.6 92.5 92.5 92.2 92.3 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 100.1 100.2 | 100.2} 100.3} 100.7} 100.4} 100.5; 100.3; 100.5; 100.5}; 100.5] 100.6) 100.7 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive..............+5 98.1 98.2 98.2 98.1 98.1 97.9 98.0 98.0 97.9 97.9 97.9 97.9 98.1 
Nondurables, manufactured........... 99.1 99.3 99.6 99.5 99.5 99.3 99.7; 99.7 99.5 99:7 99.9 99.8 99.9 
Durables, manufactured............... fs 97.2 97.3 97.0 96.8 96.8 96.7 96.5 96.4 96.4 96.2 96.1 96.2 96.5 
Nonmanufactured consumer QOOdS..........-.:0110+ 95.6 95.3 95.6 95.4 95.4 95.2 95.4 95.5 95.5 95.7 95.6 95.6 96.2 
42. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 
[2000 = 100} 
2001 2002 2003 
Category 1 T 
June | Sept. Dec, Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June 
‘il 
Air freight (INDOUNG)...........20.ssesscsserssssssneneverseneneneerenee 95.1 | 94.9 95.2 93.9 98.3 100.3 105.9 108.8 109.5 
Ait fF6iQht (OUMSOUNG) -6..200c50..0s.sesesepeeeseteeeecoesessessner 98.0 | 97.6 97.9 95.9 98.4 97.3 | 95.4 97.2 95.4 
Air passenger fares (U.S. Carriers)..........:scccesereereee 106.4 | 107.6 103.5 103.3 110.7 114.3 107.9 112.0 | 119.3 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers)... a 103.8 | 110.2 100.8 99.4 110.9 118.5 | 107.2 111.7 | 123.2 
Ocean liner freight (INDOUNG)..........:reeree eerste 100.8 98.1 93.6 91.7 90.3 93.5 93.3 94.0 116.2 
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43. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 
[1992 = 100] 


Item 2000 2001 | 2002 | 2003 
Il ll IV l Il Ml IV | Il Il IV ! Il 
—- 
Business 
Output per hour of all perSONS..........:sscseesererereeneesenees 116.6 | 1168] 117.5] 117.4] 117.8] 1188] 121.3) 123.9] 124.1 125.9 | 126.4] 127.2 129.5 


Compensation per NOUF...........:ccceeeeeeseesnnenaeeeereeneney 131.9] 1346] 135.9| 137.4] 138.2) 139.1 139.8 | 141.0|) 142.4) 143.1 143.7 | 145.4] 146.9 
Real compensation per hour 110.1 Atel tral, nC SuN Bul Tet 112.8) 113.4} 113.5 113.5 | 113.4] 113.7] 114.7 
Unit labor costs.......... 113.1 115.3 115.6 117.1 117.3 7.3 115.2 113.8 114.7 113.6 113.7 114.2 113.5 
Unit nonlabor payments 113.8 111.0 111.9 112.0 113.3 115.1 117.0 119.7 118.8 120.9 122.1 122.3 124.3 


Implicit price deflatoye,-..ccs«<sersveesereece-acesatansretaceress 113.4] 113.7] 114.3] 115.2] 115.8] 1164] 115.9] 1160] 116.2] 1163] 1168] 117.2; 117.4 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS...........ccccceceseseseeeeseeeeeneee 116.1 116.4| 117.0] 116.9] 117.4] 1183) 120.7] 123.4| 123.7] 125.5) 126.0) 126.7) 128.8 
Compensation per hour | 181.4] 134.2} 135.3} 136.7] 137.4] 138.2] 138.9] 140.2} 141.5) 142.2] 1428] 144.2) 145.6 
Real compensation per NOUr.............cceeeeeeeeseeeneeenees 109.7 111.0 111.2 111.3 111.0 111.4 112.1 112.8} 112.9 112.8 | 112.7 112.8 113.7 
Woittaboncostse.-s:ncnierencceeracnesteercermuestreed|| | DGal 115.3 115.6 117.0 TFT 116.8 115.1 | 1,113.6 114.4 113.3 113.3 113.8 113.0 
Unit nonlabor payments | W153) W126) T1838) T1186) M497" 1168) 180) tsp ize ton 124.3 | 1245)| 126.4 
Impligi#t price deflatoyinc cee. -.-aieseene-oseee ccs ts ewnvsvagerssews 113.9 | 114.3] 114.8] 115.7] 116.3] 1168) 1165] 1164] 116.8) 1169) 1173) 1177] 117.9 
Nonfinancial corporations | 
Output per hour of all employees. .........-..:ccccesseeeseseeeees 118.2 119.4) 119.4) 118.7 120.0 121.3.1 124.5.) 126.0) 127-7 128.7 129.9 131.3 133.9 
Compensation per hour............... | 127.7) 180.3.| »131.6.| 131.2] 182.6.) 138.8) 134.7] 135.9) 137.3.) 138.24), 439:2)).. 149-05) 91423 


106.6 | 107.8 | 108.1 106.8 | 107.1 107.8 | 108.7| 109.4) 109.5} 109.7} 109.9| 110.2) 111.1 
107.5] 1086] 109.8] 110.8] 111.3] 111.7] 109.8] 109.5] 109.4] 109.6| 109.3/ 109.3} 107.9 


Real compensation per hour... 
Total unit COStS.......cece i 
Unit labor costs..... .-| 108.0} 109.1 110.2} 110.6] 110.4] 110.3} 108.2} 107.9| 107.5} 107.4 


| 107.1| 107.3) 106.3 

Unit nonlabor costs.. | 106.3 107.1 108.9 111.6 113.5 115.5) 114.1 114.0} 114.5 115.4 1152 114.6 112.2 
Unit PNOtHS: eerceecesee sees «| 118.8 109.5 98.6 93.1 95.4 97.9| 107.6| 107.6| 107.8| 104.6] 110.1 1122] 1253 
Unit nonlabor payments ..| 109.5] 107.7] 106.3} 106.9) 108.9) 111.0) 112:4) 1124] 1128) 1126) 113.9] 1140] 115.5 
Implicit pricedotlatole: csc. o--ssqemescaetescerssveneetettrvars 108.5 | 108.6) 108.9} 109.3) 109.9] 110.5] 109.6 | 109.4/ 1093) 109.1 | 109.4| 109.6/ 109.4 

Manufacturing | 

Output per hour of all PErSONS...........cccesseeteereersereeeeees 134.9] 135.4] 135.9 135.2 135.8 | 137.8 139.9 | 142.9 144.8 147.2 147.0 148.5 149.8 
Compensation per NOUF..........:.sesecceeeeeeseenensnssereeenes 129.3 | 132.2] 131.5] 132.0] 133.6] 135.0} 136.7] 1383] 140.5| 141.3] 1424] 1446] 146.5 
Real compensation per hour 107.9} 1094] 108.0] 107.5) 107.9} 1088) 110.3} 111.3} 112.0) 112.1 112.4) 113.1 114.4 
Unit labor costs 95.9 97.7 96.8 97.6 98.4 97.9 97.7 96.8 | 97.0 96.0 96.9 97.4 97.7 
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44. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Item 1980 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 
=f iF 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PerSONs..........ccccccccececseseeveesees 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3 100.0 102.0 105.9 107.7 111.0 112.4 
Output per unit of capital services............cccccceceeee 103.3 99.7 96.5 98.0 98.7; 100.4 99.8} 100.0 100.3 99.3 98.2 96.6 92.8 
Multifactor productivity. 88.8 95.5 94.5 96.7 97.1 98.2 98.4; 100.0 101.2] 102.5) 103.4 105.0 103.9 
OULU 2 aorconc gs fess csuctestrec ut os scate ec naodeo soar amie ck cons tee cn 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8} 100.0} 105.2} 110.5} 115.7; 120.4) 120.2 
Inputs: 
AD OM EMDULL.. « Arocg--.ccestecsecaseecsshhncvat Hebets cascsasnvosssesversll 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0 100.0) 103.5} 106.1 109.0 110.1 109.5 
GapitaliSenvicesse.c.c.2. cet sedusaxescosesrs i 57.6 83.8 85.7 87.5 89.7 92.5 96.0 100.0 104.9] 111.3) 117.9 124.5 129.6 
Combined units of labor and capital input................! 67.0 87.5 87.4 88.7 91.1 94.6 97.3 100.0 104.0 107.1 111.9 114.7 115.7 
Capital per hour of all PErSONS.........ccsesessesesssssseseseeee 73.4 90.4 94.6 96.8 96.6 96.2 97.5 100.0 101.9 105.8 109.7 114.8 121.1 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONS............cccececeeeeneeeeceeed 17.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5} 100.0} 102.0 104.7] 107.1 110.3} 111.6 
Output per unit of capital services..............ccccceseeeee 107.6 100.4 97.0 98.2 99.0 100.4 100.0 100.0 100.0 99.0 97.6 95.9 92.0 
Multifactor productivity :ccccswssas- 22. seasceses<oscene cass 91.0 95.8 94.8 96.7 97.2 98.2 98.6} 100.0) 101.0 102.2 102.9} 104.4 103.3 
OU POU Bios ereccass csstencguseons ans ender cages acomcureweasegiseeee, 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8} 100.0} 105.1 110.5] 115.7) 120.2} 120.1 
Inputs: 
BADOMINDURrcrecccctays Castatsssescusscsasrasteerendie oss sens ear ewe 70.7 89.2 87.9 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8} 100.0 103.6 106.4] 109.5} 110.6 110.1 
Capital SORMICES. m0 cases ccenctvs scdegoussscecis 55.4 83.2 85.1 87.0 89.4 92.2 95.8} 100.0 105.1 111.7] 118.5} 125.4 130.5 
Combined units of labor and capital input 65.9 87.2 87.0 88.4 91.0 94.5 97.2 100.0) 104.1 108.1 112-4) st5:2 116.3 
Capital per hour of all PErSONS............:seecceceeseseeseeeers 71.8 89.9 94.3 96.5 96.3 96.1 97.6 100.0 101.9 105.8 109.7 115.0 121.3 
Manufacturing (1996 = 100) 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.............cceseeeeeeeeeeeeed 62.1 82.3 84.2 88.6 90.3 93.0 96.6 100.0 104.2 109.3 114.9 119.5 - 
Output per unit of capital services 97.4 97.5 93.6 96.0 97.0 99.7 100.6 100.0 101.8 101.9 102.3 101.1 - 
Multifactor productivity.. 81.2 93.1 92.2 93.8 94.8 97.4 99.2} 100.0 103.3} 105.4) 108.1 110.1 - 
OUT sae eet vc cwa gr testee eer ence weet wan ones Navcuesnaecs caters 64.4 83.2 81.6 65.5 88.3 93.0 96.9} 100.0} 106.0} 111.0} 115.7} 118.6 - 
Inputs: 
HOUrs Of alll! POrSONS cers: .-.sccssscssesessccearrarsacvsssoscccesseeseess 103.7} 101.1 96.9 96.5 97.8 99.9 100.4| 100.0 101.8; 101.5] 100.7 99.3 - 
Capital services 66.2 85.3 87.2 89.1 91.1 93.2 96.4; 100.0 104.1 108.9} 113.1 117.3 - 
ENG GViscorscecescccsescsccocs vapscvasesvessssesvcrsscsucvncssrsesavsssse 86.3 93.2 93.4 93.3 96.7 99.9} 102.1 100.0 98.5} 105.0} 101.8) 104.6 - 
NOMGNOPGVMalenalS:s.cccxcccccccercscararsocsceessccsenesarecerseree 63.6 78.3 79.2 84.6 87.1 90.0 93.0 100.0 102.0 110.0 114.9 115.9 - 
Purchased business services 67.3 84.8 84.4 91.7 94.1 96.2 100.5 100.0 104.5 103.1 104.4 105.5 - 
Combined units of all factor inputs... 79.3 89.4 88.4 91.2 93.1 95.5 97.7} 100.0 102.6} 105.3) 107.0} 107.7 - 
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45. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 
[1992 = 100] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 
Business 
Output per hour Of all PErSONS........sesesssereeresenessrenesees 49.5 67.1 80.3 95.3} 101.7) 102.3) 105.1 
Compensation per NOUF........-+:sessssseeeeseesereceeneeeeeeee 13.9 23.5 54.1 90.7} 104.4) 106.5} 109.9 
Real compensation per NOUF..........cseseeeeseeeeeeeeeeeenes 60.7 78.6 88.9 96.3 99.7 99.4 99.8 


UIADON COSI... cccrrstiectcerccartrrcvesisoceostanaceoa>ssoeseetennas 28.0 35.1 67.3 95.2} 102.6} 104.1 104.6 
Unit nonlabor payMemts..........csseereeeceeeceereeerersseeeeeees 25.1 31.7 61.7 94.0 106.4 109.4] 113.2 
Implicit price Ceflator..........scscsssorecreserersssereresersees 27.0 33.9 65.2 94.8} 104.0} 106.0} 107.7 


Nonfarm business 
Output per hour Of all PErSONS......cceresesereseessereseseeeeennes 52.4 68.8 81.7 95.3] 101.8) 102.7) 105.3} 107.4) 110.2; 112.8) 116.1 118.3] 124.7 
GCompensatonipemhOUleccscccuscesrartsscrcacauscs ess cvaneneces 14.5 23.7 54.3 90.5} 104.3} 106.5} 109.8} 113.0) 119.1 124.3} 133.0} 137.8) 141.7 
Real compensation per NOUF.........cccccesetsseseeseeseeeeees 63.2 79.0 89.3 96.1 99.6 99.4 99.7| 100.5} 104.5) 106.8) 110.6} 111.4) 112.8 


URGE TAD OF COSTS, tas vecesscsssvnvessciccusvesnnessusciancsecesenestnes 27.6 34.4 66.4 93.7 106.9 110.4 113.4 117.9 115.5 115.3 113.3 116.1 122.5 
Unit nonlabor payments.. Peeeaiurarssteeswens|| mao 31.3 60.6 93.6} 106.9} 110.4| 113.5} 118.0) 115.7} 115.5) 113.5) 116.4) 122.5 
Implicit price CeflAtOr.........ccc0cvsvercsccsvscsveenssssenesenses 26.5 33.3 64.3 94.5 104.1 106.1 107.6 109.8 110.8 112.1 114.1 116.3 116.9 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all EMPlOYEES.........csesesseecereeereereeed 55.4 70.4 81.1 95.5 103.1 104.1 107.5 108.4 111.7 114.7 118.7 121.1 128.1 
Compensation per NOur......0c.scscssovscscsssessececaavesseaen 15.6 25.3 56.5 90.9} 104.2} 106.1 108.9} 110.3) 115.9) 121.0) 129.1 133.0| 137.7 
Real compensation per NOUr...........ssseseeeeeereeerecereees 68.1 84.4 92.9 96.5 99.5 99.0 98.9 98.1 101.6} 104.0} 107.3) 107.6) 109.6 
Total UNit COStS.......sseeereees be 26.8 34.8 68.4 95.9] 101.1] 102.0} 101.2} 101.5} 103.3} 104.9} 108.2} 110.9} 109.4 


35.9 69.6 95.2} 101.0} 101.9} 101.4) 101.8; 103.8) 105.5} 108.8) 109.9) 107.5 
23.3 31.9 65.1 98.0; 101.3} 102.2} 100.6; 100.9} 102.2) 103.4) 106.7; 113.7) 114.8 
Unit profits... cee 50.2 44.4 68.8 94.3} 131.7} 139.0} 152.2} 156.9} 141.7} 131.5) 111.6 98.5) 107.5 
Unit nonlabor payments... al Ose 35.1 66.0 97.1 109.0} 111.6) 113.8) 115.2; 112.3) 110.6] 108.0) 109.8) 112.9 
Implicit Orie dettaOrn es. sc.cecsscscsevescebscetsacuessccseseenes 28.8 35.6 68.4 95.8} 103.7) 105.1 105.5} 106.2) 106.6; 107.2; 108.5) 109.8) 109.3 


Unit labor costs....... 
Unit nonlabor costs. 


Manufacturing 
Output per hour Of alll PErSONS.......ccscsseeseeteeseeteeseseees 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.9) 105.0; 109.0) 112.8} 117.6) 123.3] 129.7) 134.9} 137.1 145.5 
Compensation per hour i 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8) 105.6) 107.9) 109.4) 111.5) 117.4) 122.1 131.1 134.3] 140.6 
Real compensation per NOUF.........:ccccecsssceeseeseeeeeees | 65.0 79.2 91.4 96.4; 101.0} 100.6 99.4 99.1} 103.0} 104.9} 109.0; 108.6] 112.0 
UES EDON COStS: sencersnearsescotccavceriesecsssusucacasecpescrsernaase% 35.6 43.8 79.3 97.8} 100.7 99.0 96.9 94.8 95.2 94.1 97.2 97.9 96.7 


Unit nonlabor payments.. 
Implicit price deflator 


26.8 29.3 80.2 99.8) 102.8) 106.9} 109.9} 110.0} 103.7; 104.9) 107.0 - - 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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46. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 
[1987=100] 


COPPeOr OL eS sees nae .cevapctint ans coscsdvssdsssevseesesesosses 
GoldiandisilvenOres: tis... .0se.tstenes « cumcereseehass ce 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining..................06 
Crude petroleum and natural gas 
Crushed and broken stone.......... 


Manufacturing 
Meatiproducts e-.s.<22c5 ot eeste ss Ac Aatcnessusdeeceeesssae 
Dairy DrOGUCtS 3.2...25.0 encsa. =< -t-2esseetsi-es-seacestssiss 
Preserved fruits and vegetables................cccces0 
Grain mill products 
Bakery products.... 


Sugar and confectionery products.............cceeeeee 
Fats and oils... 
BOVGrageS sa. sears. vest stnasantsrdsnegestanes.ss0-e0a aoe 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products............ 
ClO areas cresctrssecotces<stenscnceh scenes socecce--soseocats-s 


Broadwoven fabric mills, COttON...........:ceceeeeeeeees 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade.................00 
Narrow fabric mills need 
KMiEUNG [MUS tence. cc ee steaks scaseactoddeic. watsape esas om 
Textile finishing, ExCePt WOOI..........ssseesseeeeeeeee 


Carpets! andinlgs.... aan. osstvarssvesesscacencectarscess 
Yarn and thread mills........ 

Miscellaneous textile goods... 
Men's and boys' furnishings...... . 
Women's and misses' Outerweal..........-..02s00eee 


Women's and children's undergarments.... 
Hats, caps, and millinery...........ceseeeseeees * 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.............. 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products 

Sawmills and planing MillS...........ccecseeeeseeeeseee ees 


Millwork, plywood, and structural members.......... 
WiOOd COMAINGTS 0c as sanshcscusverasbesnteeerseans - 
Wood buildings and mobile homes..........-....e-0+4 
Miscellaneous wood products..........-:.seeseeeeeeenee 
FIOUSENOIGfUCIULOs .corcscscecahers0sscrecocseonsoss-sa0cm 


Office FUNNITUCS ter essanareastussesastierntetescuecrMoeusws aon 
Public building and related furniture... Fi 
Partitions ANG HXUUIOS. ...-.5.0.6aceaabaseccscessansedeansss 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures... cae 
PUulpiMillSic:.-cccae+sncnso+ccvecsseescscsasestscnosexssoncenns 


Paper MillSsyevters.-saccsnressnnsaeanscenpncetencernnnebanean 
Paperboard MIIS......c.ssucrrccscoceesersenanrcssessssoend 
Paperboard containers and DOXES............2ssesss0e4 
Miscellaneous converted paper products.. | 
N@WSDADGIS! <.--<-ceracss-recnressvsceadececasssccesusavesss 


Miscellaneous PubliShing............+..eeceeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Commercial printing.......... ; 
Manifold DUSINESS fOFMS...........ceeeeeeeeeeeceeeen teens 


Greeting CardSiecccccetecaeccsssecovesnsavereccptaeeensseesee 
Blankbooks and bookbinding............-..6+ 

Printing trade services............ 
Industrial inorganic CHEMICAIS...........ceeeeeeeeeesees 
Plastics materials and synthetiCs...........:::sseeeeee 


Industrial organic CNEMICAIS...........::sseeeeeereeeees 
Agricultural ChEMiICAIS...........:seeeeseereseeseeeereeeees 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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[sic] 1900] 1901 | v002 | v000 | roo | 1005] 1090] 1007 | v00e | 1000 | 2000 


122.6 
239.9 
207.0 
142.5 
101.9 


102.9 
113.5 
123.5 
127.5 
107.6 


130.5 
151.4 
128.6 
116.3 
139.1 


140.2 
167.4 
117.1 
155.6 

97.2 


103.0 
155.4 
134.4 
200.3 
189.9 


352.3 
106.1 
111.3 
132.5 
124.4 


91.4 
104.6 
94.6 
146.5 
128.4 


111.2 
202.0 
131.9 
110.5 

78.8 


133.5 
135.3 
112.9 
128.3 

88.3 


109.9 
106.1 
127.8 
118.7 

69.4 


105.1 
126.2 
119.6 
141.3 
151.0 
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46. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987=100} 


Miscellaneous chemical products...........::6seeeeeees 
Petroleum refining...........scsceeeeeeeees 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 
Tires and Inner tubeS......5....s.cesccssesevescesereonsers 


Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.......... 
Fabricated rubber products, n.€.C..........- 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c.. 
Footwear, except rubber........... 
FlAUCQIASSirsscseccsscsncscvsnerescnaraustscsensserceercsennsedn 


Glass and glassware, pressed or blown.............. 
Products of purchased glass. 
Cement, AYGrAUNIC. 6c. cc. ccccececccsncesesineccreennnranseny 
Structural clay Products.........:sscceeesseeeereeeeeeeeees 
Pottery and related products...........::sseeeeeseeeeeees 


Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products............. 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products........ 
Blast furnace and basic steel products............... 
Iron and steel foUNTrIeS...........:sccecseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Primary nonferrous metals...........--..seeeceeeeeeeeeens 


Nonferrous rolling and drawing...............:06. cong 
Nonferrous foundries (castings) = 
Miscellaneous primary metal products............... 
Metal cans and shipping containers.................+. 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware............:csesss0e 


Plumbing and heating, except electric................. 
Fabricated structural metal products. acre 
Metal forgings and stampingS............-.scceseeeseees 
MetaliServiCeS) iN CiCsrecsscs.ccteevsusesos scesveviec ours 
Ordnance and accessories, 1.€.C........c:seeeeseeee eee 


Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............. 
Engines and turbines............-scceccseseeeeees 

Farm and garden machinery............cccseeeeceeneeees 
Construction and related machinery..............000+ 
Metalworking MACHhINETY............-0escceeeeseeeeereeeee 


Special industry MACHINETY.............ccceeeeeeeereeeees 
General industrial machinery....... 
Computer and office equipment.......... 
Refrigeration and service machinery xe 
Industrial MACHINETY, .€.C.....:ceerevcerssessvereercoces 


Electric distribution equipMent................seecseeees 
Electrical industrial apparatuS...............:.s6cceeeeee 
Household AppIENCOS\ (iy .scp>ssetsvsiecenseactereccoes 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment.. 
Communications CqQUuipMeNt...........cccccceeeeeeeseeees 


Electronic components and accessories.............. 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies... 
Motor vehicles and equipment.............:ccccceeeerees 
AlrCraft and! Pants: ..c sists tessendeeeosturs 
Ship and boat building and repairing 


Rail¥oad GQuUIPMOM ccs ccccecccersececscacsisharevasecuvces 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts......... 

Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts iad 
Search and navigation equipment...............0cc00e 
Measuring and controlling devices................060 


Medical instruments and supplies.................s0006 
Ophthalmic Goods .2e-Fert nec, os stclvdiersasndevoveredsascay 
Photographic equipment & supplies.... 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware... ad 
Musical InstUMeNt6h. feccret.sccststoctescssenuvieresesssuy 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 
[1987=100] 


Industry 


MOysvand/sporting\QoOdS:<. ...+.-2sse-cssacecescucsssaneed 394 


Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies... a 395 
Costume jewelry and notions........... a 396 
Miscellaneous manufactures............cccceceeeeeeeeees 399 


Transportation 


Railroad! transportation. ..-.-.s.2s<<.cces Mapevevscces<cee 4011 


Mnuicking? exceptilocal ic.ssres-s-.ssavestettes-ccacevest 

UNIEG StaleS POSTAl SEFVICE ~........cccceseeeseeeseeeee 

All transportatlomcececscceecesce-cocesey actectenssataveree 
Utilities 


4213 
431 
4512,13,22(pts.) 


Telephone Communications............cccecssseeeeeeeeee 481 
Radio and television broadcasting............c.se000+ 483 
Cable and other pay TV serviceS............:scsseeeeee 484 
Electric utilities?’ -c.0-0.<cnesessscccas «| 491,3(pts.) 
Gastutillties:cacne:. senontectrece cuvcscotvteecssenccesest vanes 492,3(pts.) 


Trade 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores............:c:e0eeee 
FlardwareiStolGSiza.aiaresencsacccnsserenesspavesseoassececa 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores... 
Department Stores. .vesevestavsesayssssrecveucss-ceeceue. 


$21 
523 


WanlOViSlOl@S ir. c-eecuasscowsesccauesscpesccupesencauaseowar 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores. 
Grocery StOreSicrccsccctesceasccccesseactanccsereccpies 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets 
Retailipbakeri@S:-c-..<c..cutscescossses 


New and used Car dealers...........sseccseeceeseeeeeeees 
Auto and home supply stores.. 
Gasoline service stations....... eee 
Men's and boy's Wear StOFeS.........:scceeeeseeeeeeeeees 
Women's clothing StOres.............:ssecceeseseeeeeeeeees 


Family clothing Stores...............:...sesersssssereeseees 
SNOOSIOLOSiseenen scr cccsnesbecsensrasesaceedestncesosccces 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores.. rae 
Household appliance Stores..........cccsceseeeneeeeeees 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores...... 


Eating and drinking Places...........c.-ssseeseeceseeeeees 
Drug and proprietary StOres...........:secseeeseeeeeeeeee 
igor Stores: misao ccenxss =e 
Used merchandise stores. 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores..............+ 


Nonstore retailers 
Fuel dealers............ 

Remilistores in OiCrnseecccssseveswaneecnrapenensccasdcnnacos 
Finance and services 
GOMMELClal DANKS sce-ccawecancscpescccsvarcressccevescates 
Hotels and motels 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services............ 
Photographic studios, portrait 
Beauty SROpSicccccccersreereceneoeee 


Barer SNODS eecceeccceesccassscwsnecuncsressswesxexeasaa-eos 
Funeral services and crematories.. 
Automotive repair SNOpS.............+ 
Motion picture theaters. .........ccccsseeeeseeeeeneeeeen ees 


‘ Refers to output per employee. n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified 
* Refers to output per full-time equivalent employee year on fiscal basis. 
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[sic] 1900 | 1091 | 1002 | vo0s | vo0s | 100s | 1000 | voor | vo0e | 1000 | 2000 


140.4 
124.9 
145.3 
115.9 


195.8 


131.2 
113.6 
110.7 


201.3 
109.9 

87.6 
169.6 
160.6 


144.2 
170.1 
145.7 
154.5 
160.4 


330.9 
224.3 
96.1 
110.0 
88.4 


112.5 
119.3 
139.0 
165.0 
205.7 


160.4 
160.2 
141.1 
209.3 
359.4 


107.3 
136.9 
127.7 
216.7 
150.6 


263.2 
117.3 
168.1 


143.2 
114.1 
123.6 
112.0 
114.5 


129.9 

93.9 
128.5 
112.3 


11] 


Current Labor Statistics: international Comparison 


47. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2001 2002 
Coury 2001 | 2002 1 rT MN IV I rT rT IV 
United States........ 4.8 5.8 4.2 4.5 «a 5.6 5.6 5.9 5.7 5.9 
Canadatveeens..c 6.4 7.0 6.2 6.3 6.5 6.8 7.1 6.9 7.0 6.9 
Australia... 6.7 6.3 6.5 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.6 6.3 6.2 6.1 
Javan’... 5.1 5.4 4.8 4.9 5.2 5.5 5.3 5.4 5.5 5.5 
Frencsls 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.4 8.5 8.6 8.7 8.7 8.9 8.9 
Germany hea. 8.0 8.4 7.9 8.0 8.0 8.1 8.2 8.4 8.5 8.6 
aly? tee ca 9.6 9.1 10.0 9.7 9.5 9.4 9.2 9.1 9.1 9.0 
Sweden... 5.0 5.2 54 5.0 5.0 51 5.0 5.0 5.2 5.4 
United Kinadom' 5.4 5.2 5.1 5.0 5.1 5.2 5.1 5.2 5.3 5.1 


' Preliminary for 2002 for Japan, France, Germany, Sweden, and See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series. For 


the United Kingdom. further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian 
* Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. Labor Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2002 (Bureau of Labor 
NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are calculated Statistics, Apr. 14, 2003), on the Internet at 

by applying annual adjustment factors to current published data, http://www.bis.gov/fls/home.htm 

and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of | Monthly and quarterly unemployment rates, updated monthly, are 

unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. also on this site. 
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48. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 
mnt ae ee te 
Civilian labor force 


WINHOD SLO O8 retecccateccnstiesccosceevonpeetes romtrrarsaiisaisetteatsecd 128,105) 129,200) 131,056) 132,304) 133,943} 136,297) 137,673] 139,368] 142,583] 143,734] 144,863 
Canada... a 14,177 14,308 14,400 14,517 14,669 14,958 15,237 15,536 15,789 16,027 16,475 
Australia... 8,557 8,613 8,771 8,995 9,115 9,204 9,339 9,466 9,678 9,817 9,964 
65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,090 66,990 66,870 66,240 
24,440 24,480 24,670 24,750 25,000 25,130 25,440 25,800 26,050 26,340 = 
39,010 39,100 39,070 38,980 39,140 39,420 39,750 39,800 39,750 39,780 = 
22,910 22,570 22,450 22,460 22,570 22,680 22,960 23,130 23,340 23,540 23,750 

6,920 7,020 7,150 7,200 7,390 7,530 7,610 7,830 8,130 8,290 = 

4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 4,489 4,530 4,542 
28,410 28,050 27,990 28,040 28,140 28,270 28,380 28,610 28,780 28,870 = 


66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 66.8 66.9 
65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 66.0 66.8 
63.9 63.5 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.3 64.2 64.7 64.7 64.7 
63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0 61.6 60.8 
55.6 55.4 55.5 55.4 55.6 55.5 55.9 56.3 56.5 56.8 - 
58.2 57.7 57.4 57.1 57.1 57.3 57.7 57.6 57.4 57 - 
47.5 47.9 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 47.6 47.8 48.1 48.3 48.6 
57.5 58.0 58.6 58.7 60.0 60.8 61.0 62.4 64.4 65.4 - 
65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 62.8 63.8 63.7 63.6 
63.1 62.5 62.3 62.3 62.3 62.4 62.5 62.7 62.8 62.7 - 


118,492 | 120,259 | 123,060 | 124,900 | 126,708} 129,558} 131,463] 133,488 | 136,891] 136,933] 136,485 
12,672 12,770 13,027 13,271 13,380 13,705 14,068 14,456 14,827 14,997 15,325 
7,660 7,699 7,942 8,256 8,364 8,444 8,618 8,808 9,068 9,157 9,334 
63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,920 63,790 63,470 62,650 
22,000 21,710 21,750 21,950 22,040 22,170 22,580 23,070 23,670 24,100 - 
36,390 35,990 35,760 35,780 35,640 35,510 36,060 36,360 36,540 36,590 = 
21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 20,840 21,270 21,580 
6,550 6,570 6,660 6,730 6,950 7,160 7,310 7,580 7,900 8,090 - 
4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 4,117 4,229 4,303 4,308 
25,530 25,120 25,320 25,600 25,850 26,290 26,600 26,890 27,200) 27,400 = 


Employment-population ratio” 
United States. el 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.4 63.7 62.7 
Canada...... ‘a 58.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 59.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.1 61.9 62.4 
Australia. a 57.2 56.8 57.8 §9.2 59.3 59.0 59.3 59.8 60.6 60.4 60.6 
eee eee 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 59.0 58.4 57.5 
FVQINGO rs cscckescseanpesersctcesscsevencecwstqetteVeceevenpagndsrperrasssacesugsd 50.1 49.1 49.0 49.1 49.0 49.0 49.6 50.4 51.4 §1.9 - 
54.2 53.2 52.6 52.4 52.0 51.6 §2.3 52.6 52.7 52.6 - 
44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 42.9 43.6 44.1 
54.5 54.2 54.6 54.9 56.4 57.8 58.6 60.4 62.6 63.9 - 
62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.7 56.9 57.6 58.4 60.1 60.5 60.3 
56.7 56.0 56.4 56.9 57.3 58.1 58.6 59.0 59.4 59.5 - 


7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 49 45 4.2 4.0 47 5.8 
10.6 10.8 9.5 8.6 8.8 8.4 tah, 7.0 6.1 6.4 7.0 
10.5 10.6 9.4 8.2 8.2 8.3 Gah, 7.0 6.3 6.7 6.3 
2.2 2.5 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 41 47 4.8 5.1 5.4 
9.9 11.3 11.8 11.3 11.9 11.8 11.3 10.6 9.1 8.5 8.8 
6.7 8.0 8.5 8.2 9.0 9.9 9.3 8.6 8.1 8.0 8.4 
7.3 10.2 12 11.8 A9e7 11.9 12.0 11.5 10.7 9.6 9.1 
5.3 6.3 6.9 6.7 6.0 4.9 3.9 3.2 PAU 2.4 - 
5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 9.9 10.1 8.4 Tat 5.8 5.0 5.2 


United Kingdom. 


For further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force 


2 qf i Statistics , Ten Countries , 1959-2001 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Apr. 14, 2003), 
Employment as a percent of the working-age population. on the intemal at https ‘bis.govifis/home.htm 


Dash indicates data are not available. 


' Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 


NOTE: See notes on the data for information on breaks in series. 
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Current Labor Statistics: — International Comparison 


49. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100} 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 1996 | 1997 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 


= =. 
Output per hour 

United States - - 70.5 96.9 97.9} 102.1) 107.3} 113.8] 117.0] 121.3] 126.5} 135.3) 142.9) 145.6 

Canada..... 37.8 54.9 72.9 93.4 95.3} 105.8] 110.8} 112.4) 109.7} 113.5) 113.1 116.0} 118.4) 116.1 


SOD BN sv escxccacageacrisensecedoetacenesrsstnayesnandeqvaras cesusinennas 13.8 37.5 63.2 94.4 99:0), 101-7) (03:3) ATO) ib 121.0} 121.2} 126.9} 134.1 128.1 
BBGNGIUM srereeteostereea rs can thcceeesnenctcansncnssarnresrsxonszecnsanen 18.0 32.9 65.4 96.8 99.1 102.5} 108.4; 113.2} 117.0! 127.0] 129.2) 129.5} 133.4; 134.1 
Denmark... 29.9 52.7 90.4 99.1 99.4) 100.8 = = ~ ws = = = = 
France. 22.0 43.1 66.8 93.8 97.0] 100.6] 108.2} 113.9] 114.6) 121.9} 127.7) 132.7} 142.5) 146.3 


Germany | 292} 52.0! 77.2) 99.0/ 983] 101.8} 109.5] 112.2} 113.9] 119.4) 120.3) 120.4] 127.9} 128.2 
Italy.cecsesees | 23.6] 44.3] 74.2] 95.8) 95.9) 101.4] 104.9} 108.0! 108.1; 109.9} 110.0] 109.9) 113.0) 115.0 
Netherlands. 18.5| 37.9] 68.8/ 985] 99.6] 101.6] 113.2] 118.2) 120.2] 122.3] 125.0] 128.5| 133.8 = 
NOnWay eee cae nie neha 37.4 588) 77.5} 97.6] 98.2] 99.6; 99.6] 100.7; 102.5} 102.0| 99.9) 103.6} 104.5] 105.3 
Sweden... 27.3| 52.2) 73.11 94.6! 95.5] 107.3] 119.4] 121.9] 124.5; 132.3] 139.5) 149.7} 158.0] 160.4 
United Kingdom 30.0/ 43.2! 54.3/ 989.2} 93.8] 103.9} 107.1| 104.9] 103.8} 105.2) 107.0) 111.6] 1180] 119.8 
United Statastereme te. ce meretacuinen = -| 75.8; 101.6] 98.3| 103.5} 111.1) 118.4] 121.3! 127.9] 133.1] 141.2] 147.0] 141.3 
Canada... 33.4 58.9| 83.6) 106.0/ 99.0] 105.9} 114.1 119.6] 119.6] 127.7| 132.8] 141.0) 148.8) 143.9 
Japan... 10.7) 39.2; 60.4 97.1) 102.0/ 963] 949] 989) 103.0] 106.5} 100.2! 101.9] 107.6] 99.1 


30.7 57.6 78.2} 101.0} 100.7 97.0} 101.4 104.2) 106.6} 113.8) 1164) 118.0) 122.2) 121.7 
40.8 68.0 91.4) 102.8; 101.5 95.6; 105.6} 111.6; 106.7) 115.2; 115.7) 115.1 122.9} 126.7 
31.0 64.1 88.7 99.1 99.8 95.7} 100.3} 104.9) 104.6} 109.7) 115.0} 118.7) 124.1 126.3 
41.5 70.9 85.3 99.1 102.3 92.4 95.1 95.2 92.5 95.7 97.2 95.8; 101.7} 101.8 
23.0 48.1 84.4 99.4 99.3 96.5) 102.4] 107.2} 105.4; 108.8) 110.7) 110.5) 113.9) 114.6 
31.5 59.1 76.8 99.9) 100.4 98.4) 104.6) 108.1 108.7; 111.5) 114.8) 118.1 123.7 - 
57.4 90.6} 104.4) 100.9 99.0) 101.7; 104.6) 107.3) 110.3) 114.2} 113.7) 113.6) 110.2; 108.9 
45.9 80.7 90.7) 110.1 104.1 101.9) 117.1 128.4) 131.1 138.0) 147.6} 157.8) 168.7) 167.4 
67.3 90.2 87.2; 105.4) 100.0) 101.4; 106.1 107.8} 108.5) 109.9; 110.8) 111.1 113.3] 110.7 


92.1 104.4 107.5] 104.8) 100.4) 101.4) 103.6) 104.0) 103.6) 105.4); 105.2) 1044) 1028 97.1 
88.3} 107.1 114.6] 113.5] 103.9) 100.1 103.0; 106.4) 109.0) 112.4) 117.5) 121.5} 125.6] 123.9 
77.8) 104.4 95.6} 102.9) 103.1 94.7 91.9 89.1 88.7 88.0 82.7 80.3 80.2 77.4 
170.7) 174.7) 119.7) 104.3) 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.1 89.6 90.1 91.1 91.7 90.7 
136.5} 129.0) 101.1 103.7) 102.1 94.8 - - - - - - - - 
140.8} 148.5} 132.9) 105.6) 102.9 95.1 92.7 92.1 91.3 90.0 90.0 89.4 87.1 86.3 
142.3} 136.3] 110.5) 100.1 104.1 90.8 86.8 84.9 81.2 80.1 80.7 79.6 79.5 78.8 
97.6} 108.5) 113.8) 103.7} 103.6 95.2 97.6 99.3 97.5 99.0} 100.6; 100.5) 100.7 99.7 


Belgium. Hl 5.4 13.7 §2.5 90.1 97.3} 104.8} 106.1 109.2 110.9 114.9 116.6 118.3) 121.1 125.9 
Denmark.. 4.6 13.3 49.6 92.7 95.9| 104.6 - - - - - = = 


Netherlands. me 6.4 20.2 64.4 90.9 95.3} 103.8} 108.2) 110.7} 113.0 115.8 120.6 124.0 131.0 - 
Norway. rt 47 11.8 39.0 92.3 97.5} 101.5) 104.4) 109.2} 113.6} 118.7} 125.7] 133.0} 140.0] 147.6 


Sweden... fj 44 10.7; 37.3} 87.8} 95.5} 97.4] 100.0] 106.5} 114.4] 119 
United Kingdom Vf 4] 124.4) 129.3) 131.8] 137.2 


Unit labor costs: National currency basis 


United States - = 78.8 93.7 97.6] 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92 

Canada..... 26.4 31.1 65.2 94.6 99.6 96.4 93.6 94.3 97.5 96.2 a7 mee ad es ; 
Japan..... iy 31.3 43.8 92.5 95.9 97.4| 101.1] 101.5 97.6 94.0 93.3 95.5 90.8 85.4 89.8 
Belgium. 30.1 417 80.3 93.0 98.1} 102.3 97.9 96.4 94.7 90.5 90.2 91.4 90.8 93.9 
Denmark... 15.4 25.2 54.9 93.5 96.5} 103.7 96.2 96.4; 103.7 99.7; 102.9} 105.4) 101.8 101.7 
France... 19.4 24.0 61.3 96.9 99.3} 101.9 97.9 96.6 97.8 91.9 88.2 87.7 84.8 86.5 


Germany... 


Belgium. 
Denmark... 
France... 
Germany... 


NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1991 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1991 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available 
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50. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 
1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993‘) 1994‘ 1995 *| 1996 ‘| 1997 1998 ‘| 1999 “| 2000‘ 


Industry and type of case” 


PRIVATE SECTOR® 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases... 
Lost workdays.... 


8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 Ui 6.7 6.3 6.1 
4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.0 3.0 


eat Wal and fishing” 


Total cases .. Sace ep ROT ECO 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 7.9 7.3 tau 
Lost workday cases el 5.7 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 4.7 4.3 3.9 41 3.9 3.4 3.6 
LOSU WOSKOAYS ive ccsnscecodacrevssseresvasscsoninecssosscee remeron ee etree 100.9} 112.2 108.3) 126.9 - - - - - - - - 
Total cases 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 4.9 44 4.7 
Lost workday cases. 48 5.0 4.5 44 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 2.9 2.7 3.0 
Lost workdays 137.2} 119.5} 129.6} 204.7 - - - = = = = = 
Total cases 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 8.6 8.3 
Lost workday cases... ae 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 §.5 5.5 4.9 4.5 44 4.0 4.2 41 
Lost workdays........... : 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 - - - = = - = - 
General building contractors: 
Total cases 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.0 7.8 
Lost workday cases. sae 6.5 6.4 6.5 5.4 54 5.1 4.4 4.0 3.7 3.9 3.7 3.9 
OSt-WOS KOA S¥ieccrsssconcnecars ot ccucacicuceccoosscextevits tuaseverersvedeessevesveresnots 137.3] 137.6] 132.0} 142.7 - - - - - - - - 
Heavy construction, ower buliings 
Total cases . Raasias Pirricusstidtmvncsce sinereetcroreecre 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 11.1 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 7.8 7.6 
Lost workday Cc COSOS sccercersonsrnscietartet esuee rosso trnrareeteoaeeneccrnonsees 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 oa 5.0 4.8 4.3 43 41 3.8 3.7 
Lost workdays: 147.1 144.6) 160.1 165.8 =- - - - - - - = 
Special trades contractors: 
Total cases ........... ; 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12:5 4541 10.4 10.0 9.1 8.9 8.6 


Lost workday cases... 
Lost workdays. 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays. 


Durable goods: 
TOtaliCASCS |. .covs.pesvavosctasetaccreessenensec 1441 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 10.7 10.1 - 
Lost workday cases. 6.0 6.0 6.7 5.5 5.4 5.7 5.6 §.1 5.1 5.0 48 - 
LOSt Waray SIR Ak. ws. sccetveresesnancqarertics-susniattncchasescessseres Revi naerarcd 116.5} 123.3] 122.9) 126.7 - - - - - - - - 
Lumber and wood products: 
Total cases 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 13.5 13.2 13.0 12.1 


Lost workday cases... K 

Lost workdays 177.5| 172.5) 172.0! 165.8 - - - - - - - - 
Furniture and fixtures: 

Total cases 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 11.5 11.2 

Lost workday cases.. (he 7.8 7.2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 5.7 5.9 5.9 

Lost workdayS.........-... - - -| 128.4 - - - - - - - - 
Stone, clay, and tose pibihicts: 

Total cases 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 11.8 10.7 10.4 


Lost workday cases.. 

Lost workdays... 2 aoreeceyy 
Primary metal industries: 

Total cases .. aiesaevscpersnrsnres 

Lost workday c: cases. 


Lost workdays 168.3} 180.2) 169.1 175.5 - - - - - ral al ee 
Fabricated metal products: 
Total cases 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 12.6 11.9 


Lost workday cases... ; 
Lost WOrkdaYS......0..0.000eceeeee 147.6] 155.7] 146.6) 144.0 - - - - - na a = 

Industrial machinery and equipment: 

WOtal GASOS aenjactevacecsctecossvenssescesas oan -weeeeenecestiebe tavensiter stand pasa 12.1 12.0 11.2 11.1 11.1 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 9.5 8.5 8.2 
LOGE WONKCRY CASOS. 2255. socss sus asovtnseinecncanossnvesessenssassacceatshsaasmnznated 4.8 47 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 41 4.0 37 3.6 
Lost workdays... . 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - - - 2. - Z 

El nic and ather ceanal: equipment: 

Total nbets BET pee yareccheeveerietos 20 a Sal 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 5.9 5.7, 6:7. 

Lost workday cases... 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.8 2.9 

Lost WOrkKAaYS.........s00cccceeeseeee 77.5 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - - = ea a 
tation ipment: 

Thera tases 2a 17.7 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 13.7 13.7 
Lost workday cases... 6.8 6.9 7.0 ae 7A 7.8 7.9 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.4 6.3 
Lost workdays..... 138.6) 153.7} 166.1 186.6 - - - - - - st = 

its and related products: 

ot ir eee ena 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 §.1 48 4.0 4.0 4.5 
Lost workday cases. 2.5 2.7 2.7 2.7 2.5 27, 2.4 2.3 2.3 1.9 1.8 2.2 
LOSE WOKKCEAYG) sere ccaauicvs sew crsssvesccoscpevorass nccuramncnunstatasbvecorescconvssord 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - - - - * _ = 

f industries: : 

pe ese pan plated eons Saqebteacs areas ccusuhan. wanrere ea 11.1 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 8.1 8.4 7.2 
Lost workday cases. 5.1 §.1 6.1 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.3 4.4 4.2 3.9 4.0 3.6 
Lost WorkdayS........:cccc06 97.6} 113.1 104.0} 108.2 - - =| 4 as see a) kes 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


50. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 

Incidence rates per 100 workers* 

2 ss 

Widuisey: and ype of case 989 "| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993] 1994 1995 *| 1996 *| 1997°| 1998+ | 1990* | 2000‘ 


Nondurable goods: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 
Food and kindred products: 

Total CASES ..... ccc ; 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 die 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 12.7 12.4 

Lost workday cases 

Lost workdayS............ 
Tobacco products: 

Total cases 

Lost workday cases.... 


11.7 11.5 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 7.8 - 
5.6 5.5 5.3 5.0 5.1 49 46 4.4 4.3 4.2 - 


WOStWORKGAYS scravs canary te vuereatsavetcernersnessccecsteetsceraraescaNe¥Eresceerteas 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - - - - - - - - 
Textile mill products: 
raul Caeee “gat AT SIN ernie eer! | 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 7.4 6.4 6.0 


Lost workday cases.... 
Lost workdays 
Apparel and other textile products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays. 


Paper and allied products: 


Total cases 12.7 12.1 ita 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 7.3 71 7.0 6.5 

Lost workday cases... 5.8 5.6 5.0 5.0 4.6 45 4.2 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.4 

POSHWORK GAYS: ae oc cas ce onset gave ceen< sans otass Sec as BRAVE A Vavo nes bhac teeny anevsiys 132.9} 124.8 122.7 125.9 - - - - - - - - 
Printing and publishin: 

MORAN CASAS teste secs snmsecscteein eck san et aenavare caseacnsdncareepel 6.9 6.9 6.7 73 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 Sf 5.4 5.0 5.1 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdayS............68 

Chemicals and allied products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdays.... 


Petroleum and coal comes 


Total cases 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 §.2 4.7 48 4.6 4.3 3.9 44 3.7 

Lost workday cases. 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 25 2.3 2.4 2.5 2.2 1.8 1.8 1.9 

LOSU WOPKOAYS sen waco onde coe fen tssannastect bisena conetEae eet seausememtacscsetenes 68.1 77.3 68.2 Tales - - - - - - - ~ 
Rubber and miscelianeous sata Peay 

Total cases .. eres Ss vie cee ons neues 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 pee 10.1 10.7 


Lost workday G cases. 


Lost workdays.... rs 147.2; 151.3) 150.9) 153.3 = = -| _ - - - - 
Leather and leather Seite: | 
Total cases 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 10.3 9.0 


Lost workday cases a i % ‘ , E . t > 
MOSE WOFKOR YS cc cteecetsstees Deisavaecopiaascicesasssrattvcusvas secitizeuaevaupavacseatel 130.4; 152.3 140.8 128.5 - = - - - = — = 


Transportation and public utilities 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost WorkdayS.....0.0eeee 


Wholesale and retail trade 


ROCA RGS ice ceates inciinnsontntrtaduss Ticcin cis tokad tay isis sve Ttharies «vdieo 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 7.5 6.8 6.7 6.5 6.1 
Lost workday cases A 
Lost workdays. 
Wholesale trade: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 


WARNE: SE RISAY Site cis sis wis cndencexcuvveissitexense'cesnunsilssnapaveuisacaeateersvantececcty 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - - - <a - ” = = 
Retail trade: 
TOPE CAGOS vaarasresrsdraisvsevaiennyseameae reeds ccacsk (eh cave chuaterentys aot 8.1 8.4 1 PL 8.7 8.2 7.9 7.5 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.1 = 


Lost workday cases 
LOSt WOFKAYS.... ccc eeeeeees 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 
TAREE GMGU astresiniacea csr eben taxes ita enuatauaciste ttasitdsin ete 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 29 2.7 2.6 2.4 2.2 
Lost workday cases eaduasiave 
Lost workdays 


Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays. 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries. 

° The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
100 fulltime workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: Dash indicates data not available. 


: Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
a work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 

° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 
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51. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1996-2001 


Fatalities 
= 
Event or exposure’ 1996-2000 | 20007 2001° 
Average Number Number Percent 
ie 
Ota sees senncarsessenversurcsassurverreteinecesSoiteevacessccsastattemestenesareeas | 6,094 5,920 5,900 100 
Mransportation |nicldonites.cc-.<ccoscsccssceanacsassrecescrestbexcsrsacerssvescectteoses 2,608 2,573 2,517 43 
Highway INGIGONt oo vcccoccsasensasesacttersvassesacerernces 1,408 1,365 1,404 24 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment... 685 696 723 12 
Moving in same direction... aaah 117 136 142 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming 247 243 256 4 
Moving in intersection.............sssercsssseseseerees 151 154 137 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment.. 289 279 295 5 
NOnCOMSION INCIAOMciiscecacecccsoveceressacsrrcrantesccetaiscastserdiarencsacoresesh 372 356 339 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no COIliSION............ssescceeesereesees 298 304 273 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident.. , 378 399 324 5 
OWerturne ss os ssascvscvesascsccesr«ctuvarssnotessseisssactvsesevastdeestocesevanrosness 212 213 157 3 
PUT AN restate un cctatnectoanten sersscerinaundestacsestonser secs oreascaeserectee, 263 280 247 4 
Worker struck by a vehicle. re 376 370 383 6 
Water: venicie INCIGONt: ssscascccuctsscsvovevessesusucesssoscscsncasvesveaceseetstrsere 105 84 90 2 
FRAIWAY. cn csccerestencsecnndocseccareavecacrsovabanuusseverceccasanesunmeeuctenees 71 71 62 1 
Assaults and violent acts.. 1,015 930 902 15 
HOMICIOS i errosssccvere es eae 766 677 639 11 
SNOOUWNG Ee. «. cosocasecosescucsasesvanctessoccsrsccpuestsssedtnrecucsncvecsssts 617 533 505 9 
Stabbing nccescsacctecseecsucstsscnsceevensserap sash estnessterectsenaseestn ysis 68 66 58 1 
Other, including bombing.. ox 80 78 76 1 
SONI NACtSd IUTIES sac. cass ctaesctacoksccauconsrasscessnsvscticeesssconesserrvectevers 216 221 228 4 
Contact with objects and rere mendnadsueésstisecssieasivascotuassiscere 1,005 1,006 962 16 
Struck by object... Bea 567 571 553 9 
Struck by falling object... 364 357 343 6 
Struck by flying object... . 57 61 60 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment o or r objects... 293 294 266 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery........ ; 157 157 144 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials...........ccccccceeeeeeeed 128 123 122 2 
WGN Breer eetee test eay ene sNrsse san neetacscctsservessevervoacycacereressrevesrascesst terecesstete 714 734 808 14 
Fall to lower level... 636 659 698 12 
Fall from ladder. 106 110 122 2 
Fall from roof... 153 150 159 3 
Fall from scaffold, staging. ] 90 85 91 2 
Fall On SAMENOVE) cccerseccvecnse cnsethacereccesertensercernerentassceasnsosceacecasse 55 56 84 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments..............++ 4 535 481 499 8 
Contact with electric CUFTENL.........:cceeeeeeeeessseseneeee 290 256 285 5 
Contact with overhead power lin@S...........scssesessssesesessseeseeeeeees 132 128 124 2 
Contact with temperature extremes.. Rapedanereranne 40 29 35 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic ‘substances. s 112 100 96 2 
Inhalation Ol SGbStanCes ....sccceacsescscrthccesonsvsvacssascuasdanssassctseorecs 57 48 49 1 
OXY GON GOfIClON CY scsscescresssxcasce «ee esachensecss¥esasecanavaystcvacarecsvecusenesass 92 94 83 1 
DOWNING SUOMENSION co cousenetesacceteesnsecassersevecetassesmradsastusssatesis 73 75 59 1 
FIGS GNC OXPIOSIONS ooo soc cc ence cee een end eee nes pereeeeeeeeceynereoresneareaeerser 196 177 188 3 
Other events Or ExXPOSUFES®...........ccscssecssesssssssecssecescssscssesesseceasee 20 19 24 = 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Iliness 
Classification Structures. 

? The BLS news release issued Aug. 14, 2001, reported a total 
of 5,915 fatal work injuries for calendar year 2000. Since then, 
an additional five job-related fatalities were identified, bringing 
the total job-related fatality count for 2000 to 5,920. 


Monthly Labor Review August 2003 


° Total excludes 2,886 work-related fatalities resulting from 
events of September 11. 

“ Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 

NOTE: Totals for major categories may include sub- 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add 
to totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
percent. 
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Free from BLS, to keep you informed 


The Bureau’s series of issues papers provides you with succinct, up-to-the-minute background data in a readily digestible form. 
They're convenient, current, easy to read, and available free from BLS. To be added to the /ssues in Labor Statistics mailing list 
(No. J336), write to: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of Publications and Special Studies, Room 2850, 2 Massachusetts Ave., 
NE., Washington, DC 20212-0001, or fax the coupon below to (202) 691-7890. 


Issues in Labor Statistics also are available in PDF format on the BLS Web site: http:/Awww.bis.gov/opub/ils/opbilshm.htm 


Here are some recent /ssues. 


Twenty-first century moonlighters 

Declining teen labor force participation 

Consumer Spending Patterns Differ by Region 
Housing expenditures 

Certification Can Count: The Case of Aircraft Mechanics 


New and emerging occupations 
Who was affected as the economy started to slow? 
Characteristics and spending patterns of consumer units in the lowest 10 percent of the expenditure distribution 


Unemployed Job Leavers: A Meaningful Gauge of Confidence in the Job Market? 

Spending Patterns By Age 

When one job is not enough 

A comparison of the characteristics and spending patterns of Food Stamp recipients and nonrecipients 
Labor Supply in a Tight Labor Market 

Are Managers and Professionals Really Working More? 


1 
. Occupational Stress 

° Expenditures on Public Transportation 

° Consumer Spending on Traveling for Pleasure 

. What the Nation Spends on Health Care: A Regional Comparison 

° What Women Earned in 1998 

° Computer Ownership Up Sharply in the 1990s 

° The Southeast is Maintaining Its Share of Textile Plant Employment 
° Auto Dealers are Fewer, Bigger, and Employ More Workers 

1 


Labor-Market Outcomes for City Dwellers and Suburbanites 
Spending Patterns of High-income Households 
New Occupations Emerging Across Industry Lines 


Yes, please add my name to mailing list J336, Issues in Labor Statistics. 

Name 

Organization 
Street 


City State Zip 


‘Spin has its place, 
but for serious economic analysis, 


Covering the labor force, consumer prices, 
producer prices, productivity, compensation, 
employer costs, labor-management relations, 
labor market projections, workplace injuries 
and illnesses, and international economic 
data, Monthly Labor Reviewshould be on your 
desk. As the principal journal of current data 
and analysis from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 

tics, the Review allows economists, statisti- 
cians, and other experts to provide you with 
solid economic research. 


United States Government 
INFORMATION 


Order Processing Code: 


Credit card orders are welcome! 
Fax your orders (202) 512-2250 


; 1 
999 Phone your orders (202) 512-1800 
a YES, please send subscriptions to: 
Monthly Labor Review (MLR) at $49 each ($68.60 foreign) per 
: year. 
The total cost of my order is $ 
Price includes regular shipping & handling and is subject to change. Check method of payment: 
aoe ate lam ss C1] Check payable to: Superintendent of Documents 
Company name Room, floor, suite 4 
ET ce C1 GPO Deposit Account (T1111 1H 
Street address 7 4 
/ / CL] VISA CL] MasterCard CL] Discover 
Daytime phone including area code State Zip code +4 
Purchase order number (optional) _ id (ok cloaelints | | | | | L | 12] 
Purchase order number (optional) ede: |e] Thank you for your order! 
Mail to: Superintendent of Documents, P.O. Box 371954, (expiration date) 
Pittsburgh, PA 15250-7954 a aa 603 
Important: Please include this completed order form with your Thank you for your order! 


remittance. 


Keep Up With BLS Pay Data 


Occupational Compensation Surveys on the Internet and on Diskette 


Electronic files of these surveys are 
now available on the Internet at: 
http://stats.bis.gov/ocshome.htm 


: Sas P 
AMMAN chased on 3.5 inch diskettes. A choice of two ASCII files (col 
umn/255 character wide) is available containing surveys pub- 


lished since 1991. 


For more information on available Occupational Compensation Surveys please contact: 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Division of Compensation Data Analysis and Planning 
Suite 4175 

2 Massachusetts Ave., NE, Washington, DC 20212-0001 
Telephone: (202) 691-6199 

Internet address: ocltinfo@bls.gov 


Also available from BLS: 
NCS National Wage Data 


National Compensation Survey: 
Occupational Wages in the US, 1997 
BLS Bulletin 2519 


This bulletin contains: 


Occupational average hourly earnings, worker characteristics 
Occupational average hourly earnings, establishment characteristics 
Occupational average hourly earnings, geographic areas 


To purchase the latest BLS national wage data bulletins, write to: 


New Orders BLS Publications Sales Center 
Superintendent of Documents OR P.O. Box 2145 

P.O. Box 371954 Chicago, IL 60690-2145 
Pittsburgh, PA 15250-7954 Telephone: (312) 353-1880 


Telephone: (412) 644-2721 


Obtaining information from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Office or Topic Internet address E-mail 
Bureau of Labor Statistics http://www.bls.gov 
Information services http://www.bls.gov/opub/ blsdata_staff@bls.gov 


Employment and unemployment 
Employment, hours, and earnings: 


National http://www.bls.gov/ces/ cesinfo@bls.gov 

State and local http://www.bls.gov/sae/ data_sa@bls.gov 
Labor force statistics: 

National http://www.bls.gov/cps/ cpsinfo@bls.gov 

Local http://www.bls.gov/lau/ lausinfo@bls.gov 
Ul-covered employment, wages http://www.bls.gov/cew/ cewinfo@bls.gov 
Occupational employment http://www.bls.gov/oes/ oesinfo@bls.gov 
Mass layoffs http://www.bls.gov/lau/ mlsinfo@bls.gov 
Longitudinal data http://www.bls.gov/nls/ nls_info@bls.gov 

Prices and living conditions 

Consumer price indexes http://www.bls.gov/cp1/ cpi_info@bls.gov 
Producer price indexes) http://www.bls.gov/pp1/ ppi-info@bls.gov 
Import and export price indexes http://www.bls.gov/mxp/ mxpinfo@bls.gov 
Consumer expenditures http://www.bls.gov/cex/ cexinfo@bls.gov 


Compensation and working conditions 


National Compensation Survey: http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ ocltinfo@bls.gov 
Employee benefits http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ ocltinfo@bls.gov 
Employment cost trends http://www.bls.gov/ect/ ocltinfo@bls.gov 
Occupational compensation http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ ocltinfo@bls.gov 

Occupational illnesses, injuries http://www.bls.gov/1if/ oshstaff@bls.gov 

Fatal occupational injuries http://stats.bls.gov/1f/ cfoistaff@bls.gov 

Collective bargaining http://www.bls.gov/cba/ cbainfo@bls.gov 

Productivity 

Labor http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ dprweb@bls.gov 

Industry http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ dipsweb@bls.gov 

Multifactor http://www.bls.gov/mfp/ dprweb@bls.gov 

Projections 
Employment http://www.bls.gov/emp/ oohinfo@bls.gov 
Occupation http://www.bls.gov/oco/ oohinfo@bls.gov 
International http://www.bls.gov/fls/ flshelp@bls.gov 
Regional centers 

Atlanta http://www.bls.gov/ro4/ BLSinfoAtlanta@bls.gov 

Boston http://www.bls.gov/ro1/ BLSinfoBoston@bls.gov 

Chicago http://www.bls.gov/ro5/ BLSinfoChicago@bls.gov 

Dallas http://www. bls.gov/ro6/ BLSinfoDallas@bls.gov 

Kansas City http://www.bls.gov/ro7/ BLSinfoKansasCity@bls.gov 

New York http://www.bls.gov/ro2/ BLSinfoNY @bls.gov 

Philadelphia http://www.bls.gov/ro3/ BLSinfoPhiladelphia@bls.gov 

San Francisco http://www.bls.gov/ro9/ BLSinfoSF@bls.gov 

| Other Federal statistical agencies http://www. fedstats.gov/ 
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tn 
Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series : 
EO, 


Series Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR tal 
date covered date covered date covered numk 
0 nee noe 
Employment situation August 1 July September5 August October 3 September 1; 4-2 
a a ee 
Productivity and costs August 7 2nd quarter September 4 2nd quarter 2; 43-4 
U.S. Im 
-S. Import and Export 
Piles ftenaz Meee 13 = July September 11 August October 9 September 38-4 
Producer Price Indexes August 14 July September 12 August October10 September 2: 35-3 
Consumer Price indexes August 15 = July September 16 August October16 September 2: 32-3 
Real earnings: August 15 ~~ July September 16 August October 16 September 14-16, 2 


Employment Cost Indexes October 30 3rdquarter 13; 25-2 


